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A  SHORT  STORY  OF  A  LONG  LIFE 

BY 

JOEL  SWARTZ 
The  Editor’s  Foreword 

The  brisk  breeze  was  blowing  down  the  wide 
channel  between  Grand  Isle  and  the  St,  Albans 
shore  that  summer  day  in  1904.  The  Swartz 
clan  had  gathered  at  the  South  Hero  home  of 
the  Poughkeepsie  preacher  son  to  celebrate 
Golden  and  Silver  Wedding  Anniversaries.  Our 
grandparents,  Joel  and  Adelia  Swartz  had  reach¬ 
ed  the  fulness  of  years  with  honor  and  serenity, 
adequate  health,  plenty  of  enthusiasm,  and  zest 
for  the  duties  and  pleasures  of  life.  Their 
wedding  had  taken  place  fifty  years  before  in 
Ohio  where  the  young  Virginia  born  minister 
had  met  his  bride. 

It  was  also  a  Silver  celebration  in  honor  of 
their  eldest  child  and  only  daughter,  Sarah, 
whose  marriage  to  Howard  O.  Hildebrand  had 
been  the  first  to  bring  grand  children  into  the 
family  circle.  All  the  brothers  of  Sarah  were 
present  with  their  wives  and  children. 

As  this  company  gathered  around/  Grand¬ 
father  began  the  reading  of  this  manuscript  with 
the  rich  tones  of  his  well  developed  voice.  The 
infants  in  their  parents  arms  had  to  be  hushed 
to  sleep.  Soon  the  little  boys,  impressed  by 
the  occasion,  tried  to  listen,  but  were  presently 
sent  away  to  play.  The  reading  kept  on  for 
over  a  full  hour  and  was  resumed  again  at 
various  times  during  the  days  of  the  prolonged 
vacation  reunion. 

Now  fifty  years  later,  only  one  of  the  sons 
of  Joel  and  Adelia  still  lingers  here  to  regale 
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us  with  his  vivid  recollections  of  their  lives 
together.  As  the  eldest  of  my  generation 
bearing  the  Swartz  name,  it  is  my  privilege 
with  the  encouragement  of  my  family  and 
cousins  to  reproduce  the  manuscript  for  the 
family  and  their  friends.  This  is  Joel  Swartz 
writing  for  those  who  read  today.  A  brief 
section  was  added  by  his  daughter  Sarah.  The 
record  is  authentic.  The  story  reveals  the 
life  of  more  than  a  century  ago  and  carries  us 
down  to  the  early  decade  of  this  century. 

Written  with  modesty  it  falls  below  the  dramat¬ 
ic  heights  of  tension  and  contention  that  broke 
forth  from  time  to  time  in  his  career. 

Joel  Swartz  contributed  greatly  to  the  move¬ 
ment  from  which  has  developed  the  cooperation 
of  denominations  in  the  fields  of  life  and  work. 
Ably  challenging  the  narrower  practices  of 
Lutheranism  he  contributed  to  the  growing  fra¬ 
ternity  of  church  people  in  common  endeavors. 
Serving  faithfully  Lutheran  churches  for  forty 
years  he  sent  forth  three  sons  into  the  Presby¬ 
terian  and  Congregational  ministry.  After  his 
death  in  1914  four  of  his  grandsons  entered  the 
ministry,  two  of  the  great  grandsons  are  now 
in  active  service  of  the  church. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  his  mature  years 
he  also  decided  upon  a  step  in  order  to  in¬ 
crease  his  influence  for  Christian  comity  and 
to  deepen  the  impress  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
on  all  of  life.  He  became  a  Congregational 
minister  in  his  sixty  seventh  year  and  was 
actively  serving  churches  until  well  over  his 
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85th  birthday. 

Among  my  earliest  vivid  recollections  as  a 
child  are  the  times  of  visits  to  the  grandparents’ 
home.  He  was  versatile.  A  stimulating  con¬ 
versationalist,  he  encouraged  the  children  to 
communicate  with  their  elders.  A  vigorous, 
elderly  man  with  a  long  white  beard  and  abund¬ 
ant  mass  of  white  hair  he  would  drop  down  from 
a  tree  and  leap  over  the  porch  rail  at  the  Devon 
Manse.  One  day  riding  his  bicycle  after  a 
round  of  parish  calling  this  seventy- six  year  old 
minister  took  a  spill  that  would  cripple  many  a 
rider,  but  from  which  he  arose  with  no  more 
injury  than  mud  on  his  knees  and  hands. 

His  faith  lived  in  his  zeal  for  righteousness. 
His  loving  kindness  inspired  charitable  works 
and  his  efforts  to  salvage  the  victims  of  intemp¬ 
erance.  His  encouragement  of  education  and 
scholarship  helped  his  grand  children  achieve 
notable  academic  honors.  The  last  time  I  saw 
him  was  upon  my  departure  for  Russia.  His 
prayer  of  blessing  made  an  impression  on  my 
heart  just  as  the  affectionate  pressure  of  his 
hand  placed  on  my  head  left  in  me  a  responsi¬ 
bility  to  serve  the  cause  of  Christ. 

From  Joel  Swartz  we  have  learned  nthe 
Lord  is  good;  his  steadfast  love  endures  for¬ 
ever,  and  his  faithfulness  to  all  generations.  " 

Philip  Allen  Swartz 
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A  SHORT  STORY  »OF  A  LONG  LIFE 


To  me  it  seems  not  a  little  difficult  to  attempt 
an  autobiography.  I  write  at  the  command  and 
for  the  pleasure  of  those  nearest  and  dearest  to 
me.  The  command  is,  one  of  love,  indeed,  but 
on  that  account  all  the  more  potent.  Left  to  my 
own  promptings,  I  feel  sure  I  should  not  venture 
to  place  before  them  a  written  account  of  my 
humble  life.  But  I  have  learned  to  obey.  This 
is  one  of  the  qualifications  which  age  and  my  own 
station  have  slowly  brought  to  me.  Responsibly, 
the  head  of  the  family,  I  have  learned  that  my 
place  and  my  authority  are  secured  to  me  large¬ 
ly  by  being  the  servant  of  all.  Indeed,  1  had  made 
up  my  mind  before  leading  my  wife  to  the  altar 
that  if  she  were  going  to  live  with  me  it  would  be 
wisest  and  kindest  to  divide  about  in  the  middle 
the:  11  Wilt  thou  obey"  ?  and  assume  at  least  one 
half  for  myself.  How  well  I  have  born  up  my 
portion  of  the  joint  obligation  I  leave  for  her  to 
decide  on  this  "Golden  Wedding  Day.  n 

The  children  of  the  family  whom  I  am  now 
obeying ,  chiefly,  have  taken  for  themselves  the 
example  of  their  parents  so  far  as  to  associate 
the  law  of  authority  with  the  first  command  with 
promise;  "Children,  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord 
for  this  is  right";  and  so,  whilst  not  lacking  in 
all  becoming  reverence  and  esteem,  they  have 
also  used  the  family  inheritance  of  commanding 
and  expecting  obedience  where  the  law  of  love 
does  not  prohibit.  That  I  have  not  learned  the 
lesson  of  obedience  very  perfectly  appears  in  the 
hesitation  amounting  almost  to  obstinency  with 
which  I  am  coming  to  the  task  of  writing  out  my 
short  story  of  a  long  life. 


A  Household  Democracy 


If  the  other  members  of  the  family  had  been 
as  slow  in  performing  my  wishes  as  I  have  been 
in  yielding  to  the  oft- repeated  and  urgent  demands 
of  the  little  household  democracy,  I  fear  our  home 
had  been  a  nest  of  anachrists  instead  of  a  loving 
and  mutually  respecting  society.  What  do  I  think 
of  this  system  of  family  government  ?  I  think  it 
was  the  opinion  of  that  father  of  American  de¬ 
mocracy,  the  Msage  of  Monticello",  the  immortal 
Jefferson,  who  said;  "Those  are  best  governed 
who  are  governed  the  least.  "  I  am  not  sure  that 
this  is  a  whole,  but  only  a  plausible  half-truth. 
Perhaps  this  is  better;  "They  are  best  governed, 
who  need  the  least  government.  "  This  may  re¬ 
ceive  attention  somewhere  else;  but  for  the  present 
suffice  it  to  say,  "The  best  household  government 
is  that  which  seeks  the  best  self-government  of 
each  one  of  its  members." 

Proceeding  upon  this  theory,  we,  the  parents, 
have  as  early  and  as  rapidly  as  possible  united 
the  children  in  the  home  administration.  I  now 
think,  at  this  advanced  age,  we  never  did  a  wiser 
thing.  This  being  so,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is 
made  my  duty  to  hearken  and  obey  in  the  task  I 
am  reluctantly  and  tardily  assuming.  So  far  as 
these  my  masters  are  concerned,  I  feel  sure  they 
will  be  the  most  charitable  in  their  judgment  of 
my  performance.  I  am  almost  afraid  that  my 
absolute  confidence  that  I  am  going  to  please  may 
make  me  a  little  remiss  in  chasing  through  an  un¬ 
recorded  past  for  the  exact  facts  and  circumstances 
which  would  make  the  story  literally  true  as  to 
dates,  places,  opportunities  and  other  accessories 
that  have  shaped  and  determined  the  course  of  my 
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The  Inner  Life- The  True  Life 


life . 

Hera  I  must  at  once  admit  that  if  my  lifefs 
story  could  speak  of  the  excitements  of  travel, 
the  meeting  of  many  distinguished  persons  and 
give  some  account  of  their  appearance  and  o» 
pinions;  relate  my  impressions  from  visiting  his¬ 
toric  scenes,  galleries  of  art,  great  libraries  and 
a  hundred  like  things,  I  might  be  confident  of 
interested  readers  even  as  those  who  se  biographies 
have  enriched  our  literature  and  illuminated  the 
history  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived. 

I  have  lived  mostly  at  home.  It  is  the  inner 
life  which,  after  all,  is  the  true  life.  This  it  is 
which  my  loved  ones  wish  to  know  and  of  this  I 
propose  to  speak.  If  this  can  be  given  with  sin¬ 
cerity  and  truthfulness  without  a  cowardly  self- 
shrinking  and  without  an  offensive  ostentation,  X 
believe  that  my  autobiography  may  be  interesting 
and  valuable.  I  think  it  was  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson 
who  said  substantially  this:  !fThere  is  no  human 
life  so  humble  and  obscure  as  to  be  wanting  in 
either  material  and  dramatic  interest  and  novelty, 
or  in  the  elements  of  instruction  and  warning, 
which,  if  could  be  truthfully  and  justly  portrayed, 
but  it  would  serve  for  the  guidance  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  all  other  lives.  For  it  would  afford  a 
revelation  of  an  intelligent  and  spiritual  power 
unfolding  itself  according  to  the  laws  of  its  own 
being  and  at  the  same  time  disclosing  the  disci¬ 
pline  and  method  of  the  infinite  spirit  in  its 
tuition  and  guidance  of  the  earthly  life  of  man.  ,? 


I  have  been  a  thinker.  My  environments 


Live  for  the  Children 


and  my  inclinations  have  cojointly  constrained  me 
to  much  introspection.  I  have  been  compelled  and 
content  to  examine  the  flow  and  direction  of  inner 
currents  of  thought  and  being.  I  was  early 
anxious  to  have  that  unimposing  but  essential 
knowledge  which  the  ancient  Greek  so  much  prized; 
"Know  thyself.  "  But  more  to  have  what  the  pagan 
philosophy  could  neither  understand  nor  teach;  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  to  know 
aright  is  eternal  life. 

But  now  let  not  the  children  and  grand¬ 
children  conclude  from  the  foregoing  that  I  am 
about  to  become  a  philosopher  and  theologian  and 
treat  them  with  curious  disquisitions  in  meta¬ 
physics  and  questions  in  theology.  He 'proposes, 
mainly,  to  tell  stories  even  as  he  has  so  often 
done  for  the  amusement  and  entertainment  of  the 
.youngsters  when  he  delighted  to  make  them  laugh 
and  to'  see  their  young  eyes  open  wide  with  wonder 
or  sometimes  glisten  with  tears  at  the  pathetic 
parts  of  some  heart -touching  narrative.  My  motto 
has  been  largely  that  of  the  child-loving  Froebel, 
the  father  of  the  Kindergarten  method,  who  said; 
"Come  let  us  live  for  the  children.  " 

* 

To  them  I  have  already  told  much  of  my  life 
in  stories  around  the  table  or  by  the  evening 
couch.  What  I  now  say  may  seem  to  them,,  in¬ 
deed,  "A  thrice  told  tale.  "  But  the  portions 
given  have  created  the  insistent  demand  for  more 
of  the  same  sort. 

Come  then, ,  my  children,  be  young  again; 
return  to  the  home  from  which  you  have  so  long 
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Learn  More  About  Life 


gone  out,  and  which  is  so  lonely  without  you  now; 
come,  bring  also  the  grand- children  and  learn  a 
little  more  about  the  life  and.  times  of  father  and 
grand-father o  He  will  tell  you  stories .  But  I  do 
not  forget  that  my  audience  has  changed.  The 
children  are  themselves  parents.  When  they  were 
children  they  thought,  felt,  spake  as  children,  but 
now  they  have  put  away  childish  things.  I  must 
do  the  same  or  else  they  will  say  I  am  in  my 
second  childhood.  Dears,  I  am  not  there  vet.  - 
My  memory  is  unimpaired;  my  heart  is  young 
though  my  hairs  are  gray  and  love  is  even  warmer 
than  when  my  mind  was  more  distracted  and  more 
occupied  with  outward  and  pressing  questions. 

3jC  5{C  5jC  5{C 

THE  MEASURE  OF  LIFE 

Methusaleh  lived,  -  and  this  beside,  - 
Nine  hundred  years  and  sixty- nine; 

Had  sons  and  daughters,  and  he  died,  - 
The  record  adds  no  other  line. 

Like  some  huge  saurian  on  the  strand 
Of  some  far-off,  forgotten  shore. 

He  left  these  traces  in  the  sand 

Of  his  vast  wanderings,  nothing  more. 

For  only  thirty  years  and  three 

One  lived  whose  steps  mark  every  shore. 

He  died,  -  the  man  af  Galilee, 

And  lo.  He  lives  forevermore.. 

-  Poems  by  Joel  z 

page  88 
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II.  BOYHOOD  AND  EARLY  HOME  LIFE 


Good  Dr.  Theo.  L.  Cuyler,  in  the  beginning 
of  his  admirably  written  and  deservedly  popular 
autobiographical  "Recollections  of  a  Long  Life,  " 
quotes  Washington  Irving  as  saying,  "It  is  a 
happy  thing  to  be  born  near  some  noble  mountain 
or  attractive  river  or  lake,  which  should  be  a 
land  mark  all  the  journey  of  life,  and  to  which 
we  could  tether  our  memory.  " 

Such  happiness  is  mine.  I  have  never  ceased 
to  be  thankful  that  a  kind  Providence  gave  itne  my 
birth  amid  a  variety  of  beautiful  and  noble  scenery. 
My  memory  is  tethered  to  lofty  mountains  which 
threw  their  shadows  upon  my  cradle  and  afterward 
stood  before  my  wondering  eyes  and  impressed 
my  early  thoughts  with  their  majesty  and  sub¬ 
limity.  They  bordered  the  world  for  me  and 
walled  me  around  with  their  protection  and  poured 
their  streams  into  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
beautiful  valleys  ever  spread  out  for  the  culture 
of  the  farmer  and  the  reward  of  his  industry. 

My  birth-place  and  early  home  was  in'  the  great 
Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia.  Here,  six  miles 
North  of  the  village  of  Strasburg  and  midway 
between  Winchester  and  Woodstock,  the  county 
towns  of  Shenandoah  and  Frederick,  at  a  place 

.4  ’  ' 

now  called  Lebanon,  built  since  I  left  home,  on 
the  eastern  corner  of  my  father's  farm,  is  the 
precise  point  in  the  universe,  immensely  larger 
than  I  supposed  it  was,  when  to  me  it  was  border¬ 
ed  by  the  adjacent  mountains,  and  in  point  of 

tr 

time  recorded  in  my  father's  old  Bible,  as  the 
18th  day  of  August,  1827,  was  it  given  to  me  to 
behold  the  light  of  the-  sun. 
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The  Great  Shenandoah  Valley 


The  Little  North  Mountain,  forming  the  North¬ 
west  border  of  the  Valley,  almost  touched  my 
father's  farm  on  one  side  and  by  a  loop  thrown 
backward  through  a  gorge  over  a  blue  cone  of 
the  Big  North  Mountain  which  rose  higher  between 
the  jutting  knobs  of  the  nearer  mountain  range; 
then  another  line  twenty-five  miles  long,  brings 
my  memory  to  the  beautiful  Blue  Ridge  range, 
parallel  to  the  North  Mountains.  These  ranges 
make  an  emerald  basin  over  the  borders  of  which 
lie  the  great  Massanutten  Mountains  like  a  spoon, 
dipping  down  abruptly  from  an  immense  height, 
six  miles  away  at  Strasburg.  To  these  mountains, 
runs  for  me  a  line  which,  with  those  spoken  of, 
constitutes  a  threefold  cord  never  to  be  broken. 

'  A 

I  need  not  speak  of  the  great  Valley  lying 
between  these  border  lines.  It  has  always  been 
famous  for  its  fertility,  healthfulness  and  beauty. 

It  is  now  historically  famous  as  having  been  the 
race- course  of  the  armies  of  the  North  and  the 
South  in  the  Civil  War,  which  oscillated  with 
swift  and  wasteful  pursuit  and  retreat  between 
Lynchburg  in  one  direction,  and  the  Potomac  in 
the  other. 

We  were  not  movers  in  the  cause  of  the  war. 
We  were  dragged  into  it.  Our  people  were  in¬ 
dustrious  and  peaceful  and  were  not  largely  slave 
holders.  The  Valley  was  largely  settled  from 
the  sections  beyond  the  border  lines  of  the  States 
further  East,  the  Cumberland,  the  Lebanon  and 
Chester  Valleys.  Hence  our  people  spake  what 
is  called  the  Pennsylvania  German.  My  own 
parents  were  from  that  robust,  industrious. 
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Philip  Swart  z,  Son  of  John 


simple-hearted  stock  of  people.  But  when  they 
migrated  into  the  Shenandoah  Valley  or  when  our 
ancestry  came  from  the  Rhineland  Country  of 
Germany,  I  have  no  record. 

My  own  people  were  too  much  employed  in 
industrial  pursuits  and  withal  too  little  given  to 
writing  down  their  thoughts  and  experiences  to 
enter  into  genealogies  of  which  they  learned  from 
St.  Paul  in  their  old  board- covered  Bibles  that 
they  gendered  strifes  rather  than  godly  edifying. 

So  they  let  the  genealogy  go  and  attended  to  their 
plowing  and  spinning  wheels. 

My  father,  Philip  Swartz,  was  physically 
strong,  erect  and  about  six  feet  tall.  He  had  a 
finely  shaped  head,  light  hair  and  blue  eyes.  His 
face  was  kindly  in  expression,  but  marked  with 
individual  courage.  He  was  more  than  ordinarily 
endowed  with  powers  of  understanding  and  much 
practical  wisdom.  He  never  failed  from  principle, 
to  be  just  and  honorable.  He  talked  with  judge¬ 
ment  and  care.  He  was  not  particularly  given  to 
words  of  appreciation  or  compliment,  but  when  he 
made  friends  he  held  them  as  with  hooks  of  steel. 
nHe  was  jealous  of  the  honor  of  his  neighbors,11 
who  loved  and  trusted  him.  His  Church  and  his 
minister  and  the  ordinances  of  religion  and  the 
assemblies  of  the  people  for  worship,  were  very 
dear  to  him. 

The  school  advantages  in  those  early  days 
were  so  poor  as  to  leave  the  people  without  the 
advantages  of  any  more  than  the  simplest  ele¬ 
ments  of  knowledge.  Books  were  scarce,  the 
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Regina  Funkhpuser 


newspaper  was  almost  unknown  among  the  rural 
people  of  those  times  ancjiin  those  localities. 

But  the  few  books  which  my  father  did  have  he 
sought  to  know  well.  He  was  wonderfully  versed 
in  the  Bible  of  which  he  was  a  constant  and  de¬ 
vout  reader.  Luther’s  catechism,  Arndt’s  Wahres 
Christendum,  the  Book  of  Concord,  published  in 
later  years  by  the  Henkels  of  Newmarket,  Va. 
were  classics  with  him. 

My  mother,  nee,  Regina  Funkhouser,  was 
born  at  Lebanon  Church,  Virginia,  and  married 
and  buried  in  the  locality  with  which  my  early 
years  made  me  familiar.  She  was  of  medium 
stature,  attractive,  strong  and  active,  and  with  a 
clear  mind.  She  united  as  her  richest  and  most 
charming  endowment,  a  warm  loving  mother 
heart,  which  was  a  fountain  of  life  and  light  in 
the  home.  She  was  fair  of  form  and  face,  had  a 
beautiful  ruddy  complexion  and  her  fine  hazel  eyes 
seem  yet  to  look  upon  me.  Her  waivy  dark  hair 
above  her  forehead  framed  in  a  face  of  great 
geniality  and  kindness.  She  was  noted  for  her 
social  feeling  and  conversational  power,  emotion¬ 
al,  unselfish  and  self  sacrificing.  She  could 
literally  weep  with  those  that  weep  and  rejoice 
with  them  that  rejoice.  She  was  known  for  her 
good  works,  her  alms  and  kind  deeds  and  was 
unceasing  in  her  loving  ministries  in  the  home 
and  thoughtful  for  the  good  of  her  neighbors. 

Both  of  these,  my  parents,  were  pious  from 
early  life  and  walked  uprightly  before  God  and 
the  world.  They  were  diligent  to  rear  their 
children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 


The  Family  of  Philip  and  Regina 


Other  than  myself,  there  were  four  children,  two 
brothers  and  two  sisters.  None  of  these  attained 
nearly  to  the  age  at  which  I  am  at  present.  My 
oldest  sister,  Rebecca  tall  and  fair,  but  with 
mother's  eyes  was  to  me  "a  little  mother11,  full 
of  tender  care  and  love.  My  oldest  brother, 

Billy,  earnest  and  capable  was  about  all  religion. 
He  told  me  much  about  heaven  and  made  me  look 
forward  to  it  with  rapturous  delight  while  I  was 
very  Later  in  life  he  was  dragged  into 

the  Confederate  Army  against  his  will  and  con¬ 
victions,  and  was  shot  through  the  vest  by  a 
yankee  bullet;  his  house  and  barn  were  burned 
during  Sheridan's  raid.  Billy  left  a  delightful 
family,  wife  and  six  children  to  be  cared  for  by 
my  father  and  themselves  as  best  they  could 
while  he  was  an  unwilling  ’’rebel.  ”  Now  and  later 
he  needed  his  religion,  all  of  it.  It  sufficed  him. 
Elizabeth,  Alberta  and  Calvin,  who  are  often  with 
us,  are  children  of  this  brother.  Gideon,  the 
brother  next  older  to  me,  was  a  real  companion 
of  mine.  He  was  a  genial,  hilarious  boy,  an 
attendant  upon  College  with  me,  studious,  but  not 
inclined  to  a  professional  life.  He  continued 
farming  with  father.  While  yet  a  young  man,  a 
sudden  and  painful  accident  in  which  he  was 
caught  in  the  machinery  of  a  mill,  caused  his 
death.  Sister  Regina,  the  youngest  in  the  family 
was  beautiful,  warm  hearted  and  true.  We  climb¬ 
ed  the  trees  to  read  together  and  her  hair  as 
light  as  the  sunshine  upon  it,  her  blue  eyes  and 
face  full  of  cheer  has  made  a  picture  indellibly 
impressed  upon  my  memory  and  heart.  We  were 
devoted  to  each  other  through  all  the  years.  Both 
Rebecca  and  Regina  were  lovely  women  in  their 


Look  the  World  in  the  Face 


homes  and  socially.  All  except  my  next  older 
brother  Gideon,  were  married  and  have  left 
worthy  representatives  of  the  honest  and  pious 
ancestry  from  which  they  inherited  so  many  good 
things . 

We  have  tried  to  trace  some  connection  with 
other  of  the  Swartz  name,  particularly  with  the 
noted  Christian  Missionary,  Christian  Frederick 
Schwartz  in  India.  But  our  ambitions  could  not 
thus  far  be  gratified.  We  must  be  satisfied  if 
we  are  connected  by  the  closer  and  more  endur¬ 
ing  ties  of  faith  and  charity. 

We  can  run  no  long  lines  either  of  blood  or 
family  distinction.  Perhaps  we  should  not  be  too 
ambitious  in  this  direction  lest  we  should  find  the 
line  somewhere  ending  in  a  loop.  So  far  as  we 
know,  there  is  not  a  noose  or  knot  or  twist  in 
the  line  of  the  connection.  We  are  a  temperate, 
honorable,  industrious  and  comfortable  people. 

We  earn  and  eat  our  own  bread,  pay  our  debts, 
keep  our  promises  and  can  look  the  world  in  the 
face.  Let  our  children  look  to  the  rock  whence 
they  are  hewn  and  to  the  hole  of  the  pit  whence 
they  are  digged.  They  will  not  be  ashamed.  Let 
them  add  to  the  roll  of  the  family,  names  worthy 
of  being  cherished  in  such  noble  company,  re¬ 
membering  as  they  have  so  much  more  of  advant¬ 
age  and  help  from  their  birth  in  a  more  auspicious 
age  and  more  will  be  expected  and  justly  required 
of  them. 

I  grew  up  considerably  in  my  teens  without 
even  moderate  advantage  from  school,  library. 
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Few  Youthful  Advantages 


papers  or  society  of. educated  people.  I  look  hack 
with  sorrow  for  myself  when  I  think  how  little  1 
had  to  enlighten,  cheer,  guide  and  comfort  my 
young,  inquisitive  mind  in  the  way  of  books, 
teachers,  preachers,  lectures  or  in  general,  any 
helps  outside  of  a  pious  and  conscientious  family 
life.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  those  who  have 
grown  up  under  the  advantages  and  environments 
of  modern  life  to  estimate  the  narrow  limits 
which  were  imposed  upon  us,  especially  of  the 
South- land,  three  score  years  ago. 

When  I  was  born  there  was  not  a  mile  of 
railroad  track  in  the  United  States.  Indeed  I  was 
well  grown  before  I  ever  saw  an  engine  and  a 
train  of  cars.  I  shall  never  forget  my  wonder 
when  I  saw  in  Winchester,  Va.  a  car  moving  and 
men  standing  on  a  rear  platform.  How  it  was 
pulled  without  horses  or  oxen  passed  my  under¬ 
standing.  In  due  time  I  got  on  that  remarkable 
road  that  connected  Winchester  with  Harpers 
Ferry  and  was  astonished  out  of  measure  to  find 
that  we  were  going  at  the  break-neck  speed  of 
fully  twelve  miles  an  hour.  And  indeed,  that 
speed  was  dangerous.  I  question  whether  any  who 
read  my.  words  would  be  willing  to  commit  them¬ 
selves,  under  the  same  circumstances  to  the 
tilting  gate  we  were  making  on  that  road  and  with 
such  cars  and  engine.  The  rails  upon  which  the 
cars  moved  were  wooden  stringers,  strapt  with  a 
thin  iron  belt.  The  cross  ties  must  have  been 
few  and  far  between  from  the  rocking  motion  of 
the  cars.  It  was  small  wonder  that  we  were  not 
wrecked,  especially  on  the  down  grades  when,  as 
I  suspect,  we  went  much  faster. 
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No  Mor^y  to  Burn 


Of  the  modern  match,  we  were  profoundly 
ignorant.  I  was  a  considerable  boy  before  I  heard 
the  strange  name  of  nloco-foco  match”.  I  was 
told  that  it  was  a  contrivance  for  making  fire. 

If  the  match  sticks  were  struck  vigorously  across 
a  sheet  of  sand  paper  the  thing  would  burn  and 
make  a.  blaze  with  which  one  could  build  a  fire 
for  cooking  or  heating  a  stove.  I  thought  this  a 
marvelous  and  important  invention  for  it  would 
remove  the  necessity  for  going  to  the  neighbors  to 
borrow  fire.  What  this  meant ,  I  had  often  ex¬ 
perienced,  when  on  a  frosty  morning,  I  was  sent 
to  get  some  fire  with  which  to  cook  my  breakfast. 
Sometimes  we  resorted  to  flints  and  a  punk  and 
tow  for  the  initial  spark.  I  shall  never  forget 
how  nearly  we  can  to  having  a  tragedy  from  the 
unexpected  explosion  of  an  old  flintlock  gun  with 
which  an  older  brother  was  "monkeying”  to  get 
fire  instead  of  going  to  a  neighbor  for  a  pot  of 
coals.  He  knew  the  "contraption”  was  loaded  but 
thought  he  could  shut  the  touch-hole  sufficiently 
with  wax  to  prevent  the  fire  from  getting  to  the 
powder.  While  he  was  practicing  this  wisdom  the 
thing  went  off  with  a  great  noise  and  fortunately 
the  bullet  did  not  hit  any  of  a  circle  who  were 
curiously  inspecting  the  performance.  But  such 
were  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  when  Prome¬ 
theus-like,  we  had  to  venture  much  to  steal  a 
spark  from  reluctant  nature. 


Well,  fortunately,  we  were  saved  from  wasting 
matches  upon  cigarettes  and  cigars,  which  later 
have  proved  a  curse  to  many  a  youth,  whose  dis¬ 
colored  skin  and  lack-luster  eyes  speak  all  too 
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Work  and  Play 


plainly  of  the  ruin  affected  by  a  too  frequent 
match-lighting  for  the  purpose  of  inhaling  the 
deadly  fumes  of  nicotine.  I  thank  God  that  in  the 
times  in  which  1  passed  my  youth,,  the  air  was  not 
made  stenchful  by  the  nauseous  cigarette.  I  am 
profoundly  glad  to  confess,  in  this  connection, 
that  I  had  no  r,money  to  burn",  and  do  not  regret 
that  I  had  no  matches  to  kindle  the  fire  for  such 
a  purpose, 

I  worked  hard  for  the  little  1  got,  and  so 
learned  to  prize  it.  If  the  boys  of  today  were 
compelled  to  sweat  as  we  did  for  a  "four-pence- 
ha-penny"  they  would  be  less  extravagant  in  the 
use  of  hurtful  luxuries.  "The  good  old  times" 
had  some  compensations  to  offset  the  hard  and 
rude  conditions  in  which  we  lived  as  compared 
with  the  ease  and  luxury  of  this  more  favored 
age.  And  yet,  I  would  be  sorry  to  see  my 
children  plodding  and  tugging  as  1  had  to  do.  As 
I  have  said,  1  was  a  farmer's  boy.  That  was  in 
itself,  not  a  bad  thing.  Since  Elisha  and  Cincin- 
natus  and  George  Washington  have  made  farming 
noted  as  an  occupation  not  unbecoming  the  great¬ 
est  and  the  best,  1  am  not  disposed  to  complain 
that  X  had,  at  least  in  this  respect,  a  kinship 
with  them.  Nor  ought  I  be  too  impatient  that  I 
had  to  work  with  rude  and  almost  impracticable 
implements o  1  judge  that  they  had  no  advantage 
over  me.  But  1  dare  to  pity  these  great  men 
when  I  think  of  the  labors  they  performed,  as  we 
used,  "By  main,  strength  and  awkwardness"  to 
attempt  what  is  now  done  by  the  farmer  with 
modern  machinery.  In  my  day  we  knew  nothing 
of  the  good  plows,  the  reapers  and  binders,  the 
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No  Time  for  Rest 


steam  threshers  and  hundreds  of  the  labor 
saving  inventions  which  today  make  farming  a 
mere  passtime,  if  not  a  downright  luxury. 

What  was  rather  hard  for  a  boy  is  the  fact 
that  we  had  almost  to  kill  ourselves  working  to 
be  able  to  take  a  holiday.  There  was  so  much  to 
do  that  there  was  no  time  for  resting,  except, 
perhaps,  on  rainy  days  and  in  the  winter  when 
hunting  and  fishing,  about  the  only  diversions 
that  were  open  to  us,  were  neither  inviting  or 
practical,.  We  did  have  barn  raisings,  corn 
h  askings,  apple  butter  boilings,  huckleberry  out¬ 
ings,  in.  their  seasons,  of  which  the  youngsters 
made  a  good  deal.  At  these  times  we  had  our 
sports  and  jollifications  and  made  them  "high 
times"  indeed.  When  we  could  add  as  was  possi¬ 
ble  in  some  instances,  the  presence  of  the  lasses 
to  our  numbers  the  occasions  became  quite 
charming  and  entertaining.  At  the*  corn  huskings 
they  prepared  the  abundant  steaming  suppers  for 
the  hungry  boys  who  had  piled  up  the  long  and 
high  rows  of  striped  ears  on  the  farmer 9 s  barn 
floor.  At  the  apple  butter  stirrings,  they  helped 
the  tired  young  laddies  by  taking  hold  with  them 
of  the  endless  rotating  stirrer  and  cheered  them 
by  holding  faithful  hands  near  their  own.  And 
nothing  made  the  huckleberries  so  delightful  and 
so  abundant,  and  the  mountain  scenery  so  charming 
as  the  presence  of  the  farmer  girls  who  knew  just 
where  to  go  for  the  laden  bushes  and  for  the  best 
kinds . 

Indeed,  such  was  the  demand  for  constant 
labor  on  the  farm  when  all  had  to  be  done  by  hand 
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Women  Out-Door  Workers 


instead  of  by  machinery,  that  it  was  not  unusual 
to  ask  the  lovely  matrons  and  dames  to  go  into 
the  field  and  share  some  part  of  the  lighter  work. 
I  have  often  hear  my  mother  speak  of  the  "jolly 
times  '  when  the  women  joined  the  men  reapers 
in  the  field,  pairing  themselves  in  to  competing 
companies,  they  struck  their  bright  musical  sides 
into  the  ripe  grain  and  with  laughter  and  song 
chased  the  scattered  stalks  into  sheaves  and 
shocks  and  finally  into  the  prison  house  of  the 
huge  barn  mow.  Of  the  jokes  and  jollity  which 
chased  along  the  warm  summer  hours  and  made 
harvest  work  a  festive  pleasure,  I  have  heard 
her  praise  and  enjoy  their  recital.  Indeed,  I 
remember  a  time  when  I  took  my  mother’s  bright 
side  and  was  going  to  show  her  how  I  too  could 
reap,  and  should  my  memory  fail  me,  a  long, 
deep  scar  on  my  little  finger  today  would  still 
remind  me  of  the  skill  I  had  in  that  performance. 

It  may  seem  hard  that  our  dear  mothers  and 
sisters  and  sweethearts  had  to  go  into  the  field 
and  share  in  the  men’s  work,  but  when  one 
contrasts  that  with  the  indoor  work  of  the  cook, 
the  seamstress,  the  type-writer  and  housekeeper, 
one  does  not  need  to  shed  many  tears  over  the 
lot  of  the  women  outdoor- workers.  The  latter 
had  the  light  of  blue  skies,  pure  air,  abundant 
and  healthful  exercise,  bird- song  and  a  thousand 
things  which  genial  nature  'ministers  to  those  who 
hold  themselves  close  to  her  heart.  And  when  the 
hour  of  refreshment  came,  whether  at  the  table  or 
on  the  couch  of  rest,  then  she  was  ready  with 
dainties  and  dreams  to  give  her  children  her 
sweetest  and  best.  Her  cosmetics,  distilled  from 


The  Hard  School  of  Necessity 


dews,  flowers  and  sunbeams,  made  the  cheeks 
rosy  with  a  rouge  which  would  not  streak  with 
the  washing  or  fade  with  the  seasons.  Ah  yes, 
the  mothers  and  the  lassies  had  some  compensa¬ 
tions  for  their  labors,  which  the  task- master  does 
not  pay  the  cook  and  the  shop  girl. 

It  is  marvelous  to  remember  how  many  things 
a  farmer  and  a  farmer’s  boy  could  do,  in  a  rude 
way,  perhaps  in  those  days.  I  remember  with 
some  satisfaction  and  honest  pride  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  I  achieved  in  the  hard  school  of  necessity 
and  experience.  Besides  "splitting  the  middle" 
with  a  double  shovel  plow  at  the  age  of  ten  years, 

I  could  swingle  the  flax  and  in  my  teens  weave 
the  carpet  for  my  mother's  floor  and  did  the 
same  for  our  neighbors  for  which  I  got  some  good 
silver  coin- shillings  and  pence.  I  learned  in  the 
course  of  my  practice  with  the  shuttle  to  weave 
my  own  garments  and  the  "barred  flannel"  for 
my  sisters’  dresses.  What  was  quite  an  achieve¬ 
ment- -so  my  young  friends  said- -I  could  weave  a 
nice  quality  of  "kentucky  jeans"  for  my  best 
"Sunday  suit"  and  that  of  others  who  could  afford 
to  dress  so  nicely. 

I  also  contrived  a  mould  for  the  making  of 
buttons- -not  for  my  Sunday  suit,  I  mean,  but  for 
my  plowing  clothes.  Buttons  were  not  so  cheap 
and  plentiful  as  now,  so  I  felt  it  was  a  piece  of 
economy  to  save  my  "penny-bits"  and  make  my 
own  buttons.  This  I  did  by  taking  pieces  of 
"soap  stones"  and  making  dies  for  the  buttons  and 
then  preparing  cups  made  of  wood  for  shaping 
the  eyes  and  stems.  I  have  no  patent  on  the 


Plain  Living 


contrivance ,  so  am  unreserved  in  giving  these 
valuable  hints.  The  material  out  of  which  they 
were  made  was  not  gold  or  silver,  I  scarcely 
need  to  say,  but  a  more  unusual  thing  now.  I 
used  some  discarded  pewter  plates  which  my 
mother  gave  me  for  this  purpose.  Pewter  plates? 
Yes,  such  as  were  quite  common  with  well-to-do 
people  in  those  primitive  times.  I  remember  how 
much  I  admired  the  brightness  of  this  article  as 
I  ate  my  dinner  from  its  shining  surface.  But, 
in  course  of  time,  perhaps  in  the  course  of  our 
wonderful  progress  in  knowledge  and  luxury,  we 
began  to  use  the  decorated  dishes  manufactured 
in  the  kilns  of  the  ceramic  artist. 

I  was  considerably  along  in  the  way  of  life 
before  I  ever  saw  such  a  thing  as  a  cooking  stove. 
My  boyhood’s  dinners  were  swung  from  an  old- 
fashioned  chimney  crane.  Whether  anything  is 
due  to  this  fact  or  not,  I  can  say  that  the  relish 
of  my  mother’s  cooking  was  very  fine.  May  be 
because  it  was  done  so  high  up  in  the  chimney; 
maybe  because  I  had  the  appetite  of  a  growing 
boy,  whetted  by  the  edge  of  plowshares,  mowing 
scythes  or  pointed  shuttles,  that  things  tasted  so 
well.  At  any  rate,  the  dinners  were  "mighty 
good"  in  those  days. 

The  fact  is,  our  plain  living  had  some  good 
things  in  it  which  I  can  remember  with  gratitude. 
True,  I  am  willing  to  let  f,by-gones  be  by-gones". 

I  do  not  wish  to  make  another  pilgrimage  through 
the  sandy  desert  of  the  past.  Once  will  suffice. 
That  is  better  in  the  memory  than  it  was  in  the 
experience.  How  fortunate  it  is  that  "distance 
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Good  Old  Times 


lends  such  enchant ment,f.  I  was  happy  then  but 

would  not  be  with  a  repetition. 

What  though  it  be  true,  I  slept  more  sweetly 
in  an  attic  through  which  I  could  see  the  stars; 
through  the  well-worn  roof  the  Mbeautiful  snow” 
sifted  in  pointed  drifts  upon  the  floor  on  which  I 
placed  my  bare  feet  in  rising;  through  whose 
rifts  I  could  feel  the  keen  winter  air,  than  I  now 
sleep  in  a  modern  bed  and  in  a  register-heated 
room,  I  still  am  not  anxious  for  the  clean  straw- 
cot  and  hard  bed  of  my  youth.  I  prefer  the  closer 
apartments  and  more  luxurious  mattress  and 
pillow  of  "these  degenerate  times.  "  So  effiminate 
do  old  age  and  modern  methods  make  the  hardy 
sons  of  the  ngood  old  times.  11 

A  HANDFUL  OF  BARLEY 

These  gleanings  in  the  fields  of  truth. 
Collected  in  the  sultry  noon, 

I  bring  with  song,  like  loving  Ruth, 

Beneath  the  joyous  harvest  moon. 

And  ask  to  lay  my  winnowed  hoard. 

With  blessings  on  the  family  board. 

If  home-love  prize  the  gathered  grain. 

Which  my  own  love  has  sought  to  bring. 
And  if  unwasted  it  remain. 

Or  sown,  it  shall  to  harvest  spring, 

I  shall,  if  not  with  mortal  voice. 

In  all  their  harvest-homes  rejoice. 

-  p.  117 
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III.  SCHOOL  DAYS 


I  have  spoken  of  my  school  opportunities- - 
rather  the  want  of  them- -in  my  early  childhood 
and  youth.  I  have  sadder  thoughts  from  this 
deprivation  than  from;  any  of  those  of  which  I 
have  spoken  as  relating  to  physical  comforts  and 
hard  work.  Virginia  had  no  public  school  system- - 
just  as  so  many  other  more  favored  common¬ 
wealths  of  the  country  had  not  in  those  days. 

Nor  had  we  anything  else  that  might  be  properly 
called  a  system  of  education.  Our  school  houses 
were  generally  some  rude,  one  story ,  log  cabin, 
set  down  at  a  chief  cross-roads.  The  seats  for 
the  scholars  were  made  of  slabs  from  the  saw¬ 
mill,  thoughtfully  turned  with  the  soft- side  up  - - 
and  pinned  high  from  the  floor,  without  any  backs 
against  which  the  student  might  rest.  This,  again 
was  thoughtfully  arranged  so  as  to  give  the  master 
an  unobstructed  surface  for  discipline.  In  the 
midst  of  the  small  enclosure  was  a  stove  of 
original  pattern  and  beside  this  a  table  for  the 
master's  text  books  and  a  full  complement  of 
lithe,  tough  switches,  the  use  of  which  he  under¬ 
stood- -so  did  we- -better  than  the  aforesaid  tones 
of  wisdom. 

This  enclosure- -speaking  of  the  Cottontown 
school  as  typical- -was  more  terrible  to  us  than 
were  the  awful  peaks  of  Mt.  Sinai  to  the  ancient 
Israelites.  Here  sat  our  Moses  with  a  face  often 
shining  with  a  glow  from  deep  potations  of  Virginia 
apple  jack,  his  rods  as  potent  as  that  used  by  the 
law  givers  for  working  miracles  and  taming  the 
Egyptians,  but  unlike  the  meekest  of  men,  his 
temper  nearly  as  quick  as  the  swift  lightning, 
which  kindled  on  the  granite  peaks  of  the  awful 
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Mind  Your  Books 


mount,  often  made  the  whole  place  uncomfortably 
warm  even  on  the  coldest  of  days.  His  two  great 
commandments  were  "Mind  your  books  and  keep 
quiet.  rf  As  for  the  first,  they  were  generally 
used  as  a  veil  with  which  to  shield  the  face  of 
the  master  from  the  aw- struck  gazer  upon  his 
glowing  countenance.  As  for  the  second,  it  was 
the  harder,  though  the  lesser  of  the  two  command¬ 
ments.  How  a  boy  or  girl  could  keep  still  during 
a  day  of  ten  long  hours  in  school,  seated  upon  a 
slab  pinned  so  high  as  to  prevent  the  restless 
feet  from  touching  the  floor, --another  thoughtful 
contrivance  for  maintaining  good  order- -and  that 
too,  with  scarcely  any  other  interesting  thing  to 
do  besides  minding  books  and  keeping  quiet,  is 
a  problem  which  neither  a  Virginia  schoolmaster 
nor  a  modern  policeman  could  solve  to  entire 
satisfaction.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  resort  of  the 
master  for  enforcing  the  dual  legislation  was  at 
once  and  necessarily  a  failure.  How  could  a 
boy  or  a  girl  mind  books  and  keep  quiet  when  the 
master  was  belaboring  the  unprotected  posterior 
surface  with  his  blistering  switches  ?  Still,  the 
magisterial  exercise  was  something  of  a  positive 
relief  from  the  awful  monotony  which  else  pre¬ 
vailed  in  those  studious  cloisters  of  learning.' 

I  remember  calling  out  somewhat  of  his  chief 
talents  in  the  way  of  administration.  The  occasion 
was  aforesaid- -as  I  have  cause  to  remember- -by 
my  resistance  to  a  boy  beside  me  on  the  slab, 
who  tried  to  force  some  of  his  father's  stolen 
"tobaccer"  into  my  mouth.  Not  liking  the  Virginia 
weed,  I  made  some  disturbance  in  school.  It  was 
enough.  The  watchful  eye  of  the  faithful  master 
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School  Keeping 


discovered  the  manifest  breach  of  the  school  law. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  inquire  into  such  an  out¬ 
rageous  contempt  for  established  authority.  The 
nature  of  the  offense- -no  matter  what  is  it’s 
cause- -was  such  as  to  call  for  immediate  cor¬ 
rection  and  punishment.  Nor  did  it  matter  much 
who  was  punished,  for  in  any  case,  all  parties 
were  either  now  or  would  soon  be  offenders.  The 
great  thing  was  to  keep  order  and  have  the 
scholars  mind  books . 

Our  method  of  selecting  teachers  made  school¬ 
keeping  among  us  a  penal  ordeal.  Not  that  our 
parents  did  not  want  good  service  and  kind  treat¬ 
ment  for  the  children,  but  the  condition  of  the 
times  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  good  service 
made  it  almost  impossible  to  have  good  schools. 
There  was  not  enough  pecuniary  inducement  in 
the  school-  keeping  to  call  forth  the  requisite 
talent  and  culture  to  make  the  situation  much 
better c  Itinerant  pedagogues  would  come,  no  one 
knew  whence  and  offer  themselves  as  school 
teachers.  They  needed  no  certificates  or  other 
testimonials  of  fitness  for  their  work.  The  chief 
and  first  inquiry  was;  "What  are  your  terms?" 

If  the  pedagogue  could  teach  the  three  "Rs",  he 
was  duly  and  truly  prepared,  worthy  and  well 
qualified.  The  school  house  had  no  black  boards, 
maps  or  other  adornments  for  bare  walls.  No 
instrument  of  music  or  music  books  were  con¬ 
sidered  necessary o  The  fact  is,  the  reed  organ 
was  as  yet  unknown  and  the  piano  was  too  rare 
and  expensive  to  be  thought  of.  The  only  music 
made  was  the  solo  of  some  scholar  found  to  be 
remiss  in  duty,  or  mayhap,  a  chorus  of  such 
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trangressors  of  the  dual  code. 

But  I  now  confess  that  the  foregoing  portrait¬ 
ure  would  be  a  caricature  were  it  not  relieved  by 
a  description  of  some  happy  exceptions  to  be 
found  in  my  own  experience.  I  have  a  grateful 
remembrance  of  loving  and  competent  teachers 
who  gave  me  their  kindest  and  best  attentions 
and  made  a  place  for  themselves  in  my  heart, 
which  no  time  or  distance  can  efface.  My  sense 
of  gratitude  constrains  me  to  mention  at  least 
one  who  made  my  school  life  a  joy  and  my 
studies  a  pleasure.  It  was  Algernon  Sydney,  the 
accomplished  and  studious  son  of  Samuel 
Kerchival,  author  of  the  best  and  most  pains¬ 
taking  history  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia  that  has 
ever  been  written.  This  work  is  held  in  esteem 
today  and  commands  a  fancy  price  because  of 
its  rarity.  I  have  learned  that  some  one  is  pro¬ 
posing  to  issue  a  new  edition  of  this  history. 

I  have  given  my  copy  of  it  to  my  oldest  son 
William. 

The  kindly  and  scholarly  author  of  this 
history  was  once  a  tenant  upon  a  portion  of  my 
father's  farm.  I  have  a  distinct  remembrance 
of  his  kindly  face  and  genial  manner  as  I  knew 
him  in  his  advanced  years.  My  mother  was 
made  very  proud  because  of  some  nice  things 
he  said  about  me  as  he  placed  his  thin,  loving 
hands  upon  my  head  and  prophesied  something 
of  good  for  my  future.  The  only  thing  about  it, 
which  I  can  remember  is  the  embarrassment  I 
felt  and  the  heat  that  glowed  upon  my  cheeks. 
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His  son,  my  teacher,  was  not  only  an  in¬ 
structor,  but  an  example  of  refinement  and 
culture  and  has  left  upon  my  memory  an  im¬ 
pression  which  has  helped  me  ever  since .  How 
he  helped  me  through  the  ffanfractuositiesH  of 
long  division  can  only  be  suggested  by  the  ex¬ 
pressive  term  P  have  used  in  referring  to  if. 
Alternating  with  the  class  I  have  somewhat 
described  as  belonging  to  the  Mosaic  economy, 
it  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  some  like  Mr. 
Kercheval  who  represented  the  better  dispensa¬ 
tion  of  "peace  on  earth  and  good'  will"  to  the 
school  children.  The  truth  is,  that  as  I  grew  in 
years  the  advantages  of  popular  education  with 
us  grew  in  compass  of  subjects  *and  excellence 
of  methods..  It  really  happened  to  me  that  nearly 
as  soon  as  I  entered  my  teens  I  had  heard  of 
grammar,  geography,  algebra  and  other  studies 
of  which  I  knew  little  more  than  the  name. 
Teachers  came  into  the  neighborhood  who  proposed 
to  instruct  the  youngsters  in  these  mysteries. 

I  remember  with  what  misgivings  our  cautious 
fathers  and  others,  listened  to  the  proposition  to 
introduce  these  innovations.  As  for  grammar, 
they  came  to  understand  it  was  a  way  of  improv¬ 
ing  our  use  of  English.  This  was  suspicious. 

It  seemed  like  introducing  something  different 
from  that  good,  homespun  talk  which  has  served 
ourselves  and  our  ancestors  so  well.  It  would 
make  the  children  proud;  would  stilt  their  speech 
with  great  swelling  words  of  vanity,  of  which 
they  had  read  in  their  Bibles  and  against  which 
they  were  cautioned.  My  good  father  said  to  me 
when  I  asked  to  be  permitted  to  take  up  grammar; 
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What  is  the  Use  of  Grammar? 


nWhat  is  the  use.  You  talk  too  much  as  it  is. 

If  I  shall  be  compelled  to  listen  to  your  big 
words  and  dark  sayings,  I  shall  be  more  wear¬ 
ied  than  I  am  now.  "  I  tried  to  say  to  him,  that 
perhaps  I  could  do  with  less  talk  if  I  could  make 
it  better.  The  prospect  of  such  an  improvement 
had  more  weight  with  him  than  I  suspected.  En¬ 
couraged  by  his  seeming  interest,  I  proceeded 
to  say,  "We  all  talk  more  than  we  would  if  we 
knew  a  little  better  how  to  use  words.  I  think 
our  preachers  (he  expected  me  to  be  a  preacher 
some  day)  would  not  have  to  preach  so  long 
sermons  to  the  people,  if  their  hearers  .could 
understand  good  grammar.  " 

Pious  as  my  father  was,  and  .ready  as  he 
always  was,  to  go  to  hear  our  pastor,  good  Dr. 
Nicholas  Schmucker,  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
and  earnest  of  preachers  of  the  gospel,  and 
anxious  as  he  was  to  have  all  the  children  enjoy 
his  good  sermons,  •  he  could  not  but  feel  that  if 
the  good  man  could  shorten  his  sermons  a  little, 
it  would  be  a  help  towards  attracting  and  benefit- 
ting  the  younger  portion  of  the  congregation. 

The  fact,  however,  was  the  man  of  God,  intent 
on  instructing  in  divine  things,  seemed  to  forget 
that  if  he  had  said  less,  he  would  have  said  more, 
and  being  more  certain  of  enriching  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  his  hearers  with  the  treasures  of 
heavenly  wisdom.  He  did  not  seem  to  appreciate 
that  some  of  his  audience  especially  his  younger 
hearers,  had  limited  capacities  for  german 
sermons  and  he  not  unfrequently  preached  to  us 
for  the  space  of  two  and  sometimes  nearly  three 
hours. 
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Say  Less  and  Say  More 


Our  school  training  had  undoubtedly  done 
something  towards  helping  us  to  keep  quiet  and 
mind  the  preacher;,,  but  flesh  and  blood,  even 
with  the  adults,  was  not  quite  equal  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  such  long  sermcns.  I  ventured  to  father 
that  if  good  Dr.  Sc.hmucker  knew  a  little  more 
about  grammar  he  could  make  his  sermons 
shorter  and  be  more  interesting.  This  sug-  . 
gestion  nearly  destroyed  the  effect  of  my  former 
argument.  He  replied,  "Dr.  Schmucker  preach¬ 
es  in  German,  how  would  English  Grammar  help 
him?  Besides  it  is  foolish  and  wicked  for  us  to 
find  fault  with  his  preaching.  God  gives  him  his 
sermons  and  he  cannot  make  them  shorter.  We 
must  be  more  attentive  to  hear  what  he  says 
and  remember  better  and  do  what  he  tells  us.  " 
This  was  not  encouraging.  I  knew  well  I  did  not 
listen  as  patiently  and  sharply  as  I  should  have 
done.  The  truth  is  I  often  wickedly  fell  to  sleep 
and  could  not  tell  much  of  what  the  good  man  had 
said  when  my  father  put  me  through  a  course  of 
catechisation  after  I  got  home.  But  father  said, 
if  grammar  helps  the  preacher  to  give  the  people 
God's  thoughts  more  clearly  and  certainly  he 
would  consider  the  matter.  I  ventured,  "If  they 
do  not  understand  the  use  of  words  it  may  help 
like  working  with  a  square  and  compass.  The 
mason  and  the  carpenter  can  do  better  work  if 
they  use  these  helps  towards  having  straight 
walls  and  level  floors.  Grammar  may  be  like 
a  line  and  compass  in  the  hands  of  a  builder. 

With  these  he  can  do  better  work  and  in  less 
time.  "  I  felt  I  had  wandered  pretty  far  and 
accomplished  but  little.  Nevertheless,  my  illus¬ 
trations  seemed  to  have  some  influence. 
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What  Good  is  Geography  ? 


I  due  time  I  tried  him  on  the  next  point,  and 
spoke  of  geography.  The  truth  is,  I  knew  nothing 
at  first  hand  of  either  grammar  or  geography, 
but  I  had  heard  something  of  them  from  a  teacher 
who  wanted  me  to  study  these  things.  Naturally 
fond  of  books,  and  liking  study  much  better  than 
plowing  and  weaving,  I  was  ready  to  take  up  any¬ 
thing  which  would  gratify  my  thirst  for  knowledge. 
Father  asked  me  what  is  the  good  of  geography? 

I  proceeded  to  enlighten  him  with  my  second-hand 
information.  He  felt  much  more  inclined  to  have 
me  undertake  this  study  than  the  one  about 
language.  Thus  encouraged,  I  borrowed  an  atlas 
from  a  school  companion  and  brought  it  home  to 
have  father  see  them.  It  was  evening,  I  remem¬ 
ber,  when  we  sat  down  to  the  table  on  which  my 
mother  had  placed  a  fresh  candel  dip, --no  coal 
oil  or  electricity  in  those  days,  these  were  still 
in  the  earth  or  in  the  clouds,  and  now  enlightened 
by  this  primitive  luminary,  very  significant  of  the 
amount  of  intelligence  awaiting  us  in  our  research 
into  the  mysteries  and  wonders  of  geography,  we 
began  at  the  beginning  of  things.  Nothing  short 
of  this  pleased  my  father  who  was  exacting  as 
to  facts  and  first  principles.  As  he  thought  me 
a  good  reader,  I  was  asked  to  begin  at  the  first 
page  and  read  slowly  and  distinctly.  We  had 
not  proceeded  very  far  until  we  came  upon  the 
heresy- -so  father  regarded  it — that  the  world 
was  a  round  ball  and  turned  around  upon  its 
axis  every  twenty-four  hours.  Here  he  insisted 
upon  stopping  and  closing  the  book,  because  as 
he  said,  this  was  directly  contrary  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Bible. 
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Such  Books  Make  Infidels 


"It  is  just  such  books  as  these,  M  continued 
he,  which  make  men  infidels.  "The  Bible 
declares  that  the  Lord  founded  the  earth  that 
it  shall  not  be  moved  forever.  "  "Then  what  would 
become  of  us  all*  if  the  earth  should  turn  round? 
"Are  we  to  hold  fast  to  it  like  flies  on  the  ceil¬ 
ing?"  "I  think  we  had  better  close  the  book  and 
send  it  home.  "  But  I  insisted  that  as  we  our¬ 
selves  were  so  well  grounded  in  the  faith,  it 
would  not  hurt  us  to  read  on  and  see,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  how  to  refute  this  error,  if  such  it  was, 
and  if  not,  then  to  try  to  know  how  all  might  be 
reconciled  with  the  word.  I  ventured  to  suggest 
that  God  made  the  world  as  well  as  the  Bible, 
and  that  if  they  seem  to  contradict,  then  perhaps 
we  were  not  reading  them  right.  He  asked  me  if 
I  thought  that  this  geography  was  equal  to  the 
Bible  ?  I  replied,  no,  but  the  geography  tells 
us  what  travellers  have  found  out.  After  some 
more  of  this  wisdom,  he  consented  I  should 
read  on. 

We  learned  that  ships  had  actually  gone 
clean  around  the  world  without  upsetting  or 
spilling  the  sailors  out,  where  they  would  go, 
if  they  were  spilled,  neither  of  us  could  imagine. 
So  here  was  something  which  would  not  yield  to 
a  quotation  from  the  Bible.  I  proceeded  and 
learned  that  when  ships  went  out  to  sea  the  tops 
of  vessels  were  the  last  things  that  disappeared, 
which  could  not  be,  since  the  lower  parts  were 
the  largest,  if  it  were  not  true  that  they  began 
to  go  down  hill.  "Down  hill?"  said  father, 

"Don't  you  think  the  water  would  run  after  the 
ships  down  hill,  then  where  would  they  stop?" 
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The  New  Knowledge  and  the  Old  Book 


This  was,  indeed,  very  puzzling  and  quite  sur¬ 
passed  our  power  to  explain. 

I  am  sure  I  began  to  feel  as  if  I  were  just 
then  on  the  under  side  of  something,  but  this 
time  father  urged  that  we  continue  this  reading 
to  see  what  might  become  of  us  all  if  this 
thing  were  true.  He  knew  that  the  Bible  spoke 
of  the  end  of  the  world,  but  that  was  to  be  by 
fire  and  seemed  to  think  that  in  order  to  reach 
such  a  consummation  it  would  be  necessary  to 
draw  off  the  water.  Maybe  it  was  to  be  done 
in  some  such  way.  Now  as  he  believed  very 
firmly  in  his  famous  Gruber’s  Almanack,  he  was 
more  impressed  by  the  statement  that  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon  was  proof  that  the  world  is  round 
because  the  shadow  is  cast  upon  that  nlesser 
light rr  was  round.  Of  course  we  could  not  get 
away  from  the  eclipse,  for  the  almanack  was 
authority  on  the  subject  and  we  ourselves  had 
seen  the  phenomenon.  The  fact  is,  the  candle 
dip  on  the  table  was  not  sufficient  to  remove  a 
deeper  obscuration  in  the  very  near  neighbor¬ 
hood.  The  geography  explained  that  an  eclipse 
on  the  moon  was  made  by  the  shadow  of  the 
earth.  This  was  an  explanation  which  only 
deepened  the  mystery.  Such  explanations,  we 
agreed  were  not  very  common  in  sermons 
about  the  teachings  of  the  Bible. 

Whether  we  were  becoming  infidels  or  not, 
we  scarcely  dared  to  inquire.  We  only  knew 
that  we  would  have  either  to  give  up  some  of  our 
notions  about  the  World  or  stop  studying  geog¬ 
raphy.  But  we  were  beginning  to  become 
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Opening  the  Atlas 


interested  and  also  quite  ventursome.  The  next 
point  puzzles  my  father  more  than  the  rotundity 
of  the  earth.  It  was  about  the  sun  standing 
still  in  the  heavens  while  the  earth  was  revolv¬ 
ing  around  it  like  the  tire  on  a  cart  wheel  upon 
the  axle.  This  he  said,  was  in  exact  contra¬ 
diction  of  many  texts  in  the  scriptures.  The 
prophet  declares,  "From  the  rising  of  the  sun 
unto  the  going  down  of  the  same,  incense  and  a 
pure  offering,  etc.  "  "Now  how  could  the  man 
of  God  talk  this  way  if  the  sun  stood  still?" 
said  father.  Again  he  said,  "How  does  the  man 
that  made  the  book  know  that  the  eclipses  of 
the  moon  are  caused  by  the  shadow  of  the  earth? 
Is  not  the  sun  also  eclipsed?  What  makes  that?" 
This  was  hopelessly  puzzling,  but  I  suggested, 
does  not  Mr.  Gruber,  who  makes  the  almanack, 
believe  the  geography  and  from  his  knowledge 
and  belief  calculate  the  times  of  the  eclipses  and 
that  too,  without  making  any  mistakes?  "Yes, 
said  father,  "Mr.  Gruber  knows  a  good  deal,  but 
do  you  think  he  knows  more  than  the  prophets?" 

It  was  just  at  this  point,  I  remember,  that 
we  agreed  that  it  was  about  time  to  shut  up  the 
geography  and  let  eclipses  and  sailors  going 
round  the  earth  and  the  rest,  take  care  of 
themselves  while  we  opened  up  the  atlas  to  see 
what  it  had  to  say.  We  soon  found  it  more 
practical  and  less  puzzling.  It  contained  pictured 
outlines  of  countries  which  we  had  heard  about 
and  what  was  more,  it  revealed  to  us  the  lay  of 
the  Valley  and  noted  the  name  of  the  rivers  and 
towns  and  mountain  ranges  which,  we  were  sure, 
were  just  where  they  properly  belonged.  These 
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Nature  and  Revelation  in  Harmony 


were  not  turned  upside  down,  nor  eclipsed,  nor 
contrary  to  the  Bible.  They  were  just  right. 

The  truth  is  our  perplexities,  and  with  them,  our 
prejudices,  were  rapidly  giving  way.  I  may 
here  add,  that  my  father  joined  me  often  after¬ 
wards  in  the  study  of  both  the  geography  and 
atlas.  Indeed,  he  became  a  devoted  and  de¬ 
lighted  student  of  the  subject,  without  becoming 
either  an  infidel  or  ceasing  to  love  and  reverence 
the  Bible. 

This,  I  am  now  persuaded  after  all  these 
years,  is  what  would  happen  in  every  case 
where  the  volume  of  nature  was  carefully  and 
candidly  studied  along  with  the  volume  of 
revelation.  They  are  in  harmony.  God  has  not 
contradicted  in  his  word  what  he  teaches  in  his 
works.  "The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God.  n 
nThe  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect.  11  These  stand 
together  and  shall  while  either  lasts.  Infidels 
cannot  array  them  against  each  other,  nor  can 
mistaken  theologians  discredit  their  joint  testi¬ 
mony  without  injuring  the  cause  they  would 
promote. 

I  would  also  depreciate  any  construction  of 
this  narrative  which  should  prejudice  either  the 
intelligence  or  piety  of  my  father  or  that  of  the 
good  people  who  shared  in  his  views  and  feelings. 
While  one  may  smile  at  the  simplicity  and  errors 
of  the  plain  people  of  my  early  home-land,  one 
cannot  but  admire  their  reverence  for  their  Bibles, 
their  devotion  to  their  ministers  and  churches  and 
their  anxiety  that  the  rising  generation  should  be 
preserved  in  the  true  faith  and  saved  from 
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Progress  in  the  Valley 


skepticism  and  unbelief.  Their  lack  of  scholar¬ 
ship  and  scientific  insight  was  not  due  to  any 
natural  stupidity  or  contempt  for  knowledge,  but 
to  a  want  of  opportunity  to  know  better?  Re¬ 
member,  this  was  more  than  a  half  century  ago. 

It  was  in  a  slave  state  and  it  was  before  this 
day  of  books  and  papers  and  magazines;  before 
the  invention  of  the  telegraph,  the  railroad  and 
telephone;  before  the  time  foretold  by  the  prophet  * 
Daniel  (12:4),  "Many  shall  run  to  and  fro  and 
knowledge  shall  be  increased.  M  But  now,  since 
men  can  fly  abroad  on  steam- car  and  steam- ship 
and  girdle  the  earth  with  lines  of  intelligence, 
it  is  not  strange  that  they  should  know  more 
than  was  possible  for  the  most  studious  and 
talented  of  a  former  generation. 

That  the  people  of  the  Valley  are  not  wanting 
in  natural  quickness  and  are  not  indifferent  to 
the  improvement  of  their  powers,  is  abundantly 
evident  from  their  progress  and  enterprise. 

It  was  once  quite  the  fashion  to  ridicule  the 
nPennsyivania  Dutch”,  making  fun  of  their 
mongrel  dialect  of  poor  English  and  worse  Ger¬ 
man,  and  there  was  indeed,  no  little  cause  for 
this  merriment,  for  there  was  something  typical 
of  descent  and  environment  in  their  modes  of 
speech  and  customs,  but  these  have  yielded  to 
the  progress  of  education  and  improved  ^condition 
without  impairing  the  sturdy  qualities  and  racial 
virtues  inherited  from  their  ancestry  beyond  the 
seas.  Their  descendents  are  among  the  most 
substantial  and  reliable  of  the  good  citizenship 
which  sustain  the  honor  of  the  Old  Dominion. 
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Slavery 


These  people  were  not  among  the  large 
slave-holders  of  ante-bellum  days.  As  a  rule, 
they  preferred  doing  their  own  work  to  putting 
yoke  of  bondage  upon  the  necks  of  unfortunate 
Africans.  I  think  it  may  also  be  claimed  that 
they,  as  a  general  rule,  had  some  scruples 
about  the  righteousness  of  having  labor  done  for 
them  without  pay.  He  didn't  want  to  work  him¬ 
self  without  reward  and  wasn't  ready  to  demand 
of  others  what  he  deemed  unjust  to  himself. 

I  think  it  fair  to  claim  that  I  know  somewhat 
on  the  subject  from  my  environment  and  obser¬ 
vation.  I  also  think  it  just  to  confess  that  my 
good  father,  in  the  smallest  degree,  was  a 
slave-holder.  He  himself  became  a  bondman  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  he  had  one  man- slave, 
dear  "Jim  Thompson".  I  speak  his  name  with 
affection,  almost  with  reverence,  because  he 
was  so  much  to  me  in  my  young  life  on  the  farm. 
I  regarded  him  as  an  elder  brother,  and  my 
mother  felt  that  her  children  were  safe  in  his 
watch  and  care  as  she  herself  were  with  them, 
and  he  never  disappointed  her  confidence.  Jim, 
as  we  called  him,  had  come  into  the  possession 
of  my  father  in  the  process  of  the  division  of 
an  estate,  and  was  what  Washington  called  those 
who,  in  a  like  manner,  became  his  "dower  ne¬ 
groes.  "  But  it  was  a  bad  dowry  for  my  father. 
Not  that  he  did  not  sufficiently  esteem  Jim;  he 
esteemed  him  so  much  a  man  and  fellow  being 
that  he  was  made  very  uncomfortable  in  the 
thought  that  he  was  holding  him  in  slavery.  The 
burden  grew  as  the  years  went  on.  In  many 
ways  he  sought  to  do  Jim  justice  and  rid  himself 
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Jim  Thompson  -  Slave  .. 


of  the  curse  he  felt  was  due  to  slave- holding. 

He  would  have  set  him  free  had  it  not  been  that 
then  it  would  be  necessary  for  Jim  to  leave  the 
State  within  six  months  or  be  liable  to  arrest 
and  be  sold  into  slavery.  He  liked  his  present 
humane  master  too  much  to  be  willing  to  run 
the  riS'k  of  such  a  mishap.  Besides,  he  had  a 
wife  and  family  in  the  near  neighborhood,  the 
property  of  another  man,  and  did  not  want  to 
go  away  and  leave  them.  For  the  same  reason, 
when  father  proposed  to  have  him  join  a  number 
of  slaves  who  were  going  to  Liberia,  he  said, 
when  told  that  Liberia  was  over  the  sea  in 
Africa,  "I  don't  want  to  go  to  no  Africa.  "  f,I 
want  to  stay  here  wi'  you  and  be  neah  Celia 
and  the  chil'run".  "Well,  Jim,”  said  father, 
r,as  long  as  I  live  I  will  try  to  do  well  by  you 
and  give  you  a  good  home.  You  shall  not  work 
too  hard  and  you  shall  live  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  us.  "  "All  right,  Massa,  "  said  Thompson, 

"Ise  gwine  to  stay,  I  don't  want  to  be  a  free 
niggeh  and  I  tell  you  I  don't  want  to  go  to  no 
Africa.  " 

That  ended  the  question  of  emancipation  but 
it  did  not  altogether  end  my  father's  worry  about 
having  a  slave  in  his  possession.  He  read  his 
Bible  too  carefully  to  feel  that  money  or  in¬ 
heritance  could  make  him  rightfully  the  owner 
of  one  whom  God  had  made  in  his  own  image, 
whom  Christ  had  redeemed  with  his  own  precious 
blood  and  who  together  with  himself  was  an  heir 
of  the  grace  of  life,  but  as  the  freeman  of  Christ 
and  an  heir  of  the  kingdom. 
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The  Southern  Slave  Market 


Thompson  was  a  devout  Christian,  a  faith¬ 
ful  servant  and  a  worthy  member  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  church.  The  fact  is,  he  was  a  very 
demonstrative,  shouting  believer  and  very  great¬ 
ly  effected  the  children  with  his  singing,  praying 
and  simple  testimony.  True,  he  had  some  of 
the  petty  weaknesses  and  moral  foibles  (so 
inherent  in  the  average  negro),  but  he  did  not 
grossly  violate  the  decalogue  or  make  himself 
a  nuisance  with  any  bad  habits. 

Now,  though  the  relation  of  master  and  slave 
were  so  ameliorated  by  the  mutual  good  will  of 
both,  yet  there  were  certain  hardships  to  our 
bond- servant  which  no  individual  humanity  or 
piety  could  wholy  eliminate.  As  said,  he  had  a 
family  which  belonged  to  another  man,  who  re¬ 
joiced  in  the  possession  of  a  large  number  of 
slaves.  These  slaves  were  candidates  for  the 
Southern  market.  It  is  a  fact,  that  while 
Virginia  did  not  find  it  practical  to  use  with 
much  profit  the  labor  of  her  slaves,  as  she  did 
not  largely  cultivate  those  products  more  a- 
bundantly  reared  in  the  cotton  and  tobacco  grow¬ 
ing  States,  yet  because  of  her  fine  climate  and 
rich  soil,  she  was  able  to  furnish  the  Southern 
”soul-drivers”  with  great  gangs  of  ’’likely  negroes” 
for  the  Southern  market.  Accordingly,  the 
wretched  spectacle  of  these  Southern  traffickers 
coming  among  us  and  gathering  up  the  available 
and  desirable  negroes  for  the  fields  of  the  South, 
was  a  periodical  and  memorial  horror.  The 
negroes  soon  found  out  the  advent  of  the  soul- 
drivers  and  were  filled  with  the  deepest  dismay 
for  themselves  and  their  kindred.  Mothers  were 
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A  Slave  Chain  Gang 


anxious  for  their  children  with  something  of  the 
same  kind  of  trepidation  which  a  hen  would  show 
when  a  hawk  was  making  a  dash  for  her  cower¬ 
ing  brood.  I  never  shall  forget  how  deeply  I 
was  affected  when  once  I  saw  a  long  drove  of 
negroes ,  chained  by  the  wrists  in  a  gang  driven 
through  the  main  street  of  my  country  town., 
singing  as  they  went,  some  weird,  monotonous, 
plaintive  melody,  while  there  came  after  them  a 
train  of  wagons  with  women  and  children,  all 
going--they  knew  not  where- -to  be  sold,  here 
and  there,  to  Southern  buyers.  As  for  families, 
they  were  mixed,  scattered,  separated  with  no 
regard  to  the  ties  of  nature  or  affection.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?  They  were  human 
chattels  and  had  "no  rights  which  a  white  man 
was  bound  to  respect.  "  Even  if  a  Christian 
slave-holder  was  very  tender  in  his  heart- -as 
was  my  father  towards  the  slave  Thompson,  his 
wife  and  children,  how  could  he  protect  and  pre¬ 
serve  the  family  bond  when  he  did  not  own  and 
could  not  control  its  several  members  ?  The 
abominations  of  inhumanity  inhered  in  the  insti¬ 
tution  and  could  not  be  eliminated  by  the  charity 
of  any  one  individual,  no  matter  how  much  horror 
he  felt  at  the  spectacle  of  the  slave- gang  and  the 
wagon  train. 

Now,  added  to  the  scene,  which  greeted  my 
eyes  in  the  streets  of  Woodstock,  not  the  only 
one  of  the  kind,  was  that  other  one  which  robbed 
Jim  of.  a  portion  of  his  family.  He  had  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  separation  from  himself  of  his  cherish- 
ed  Celia  and  several  of  her  children  to  make  up 
a  part  of-. the  contingent  of  the  soul-driver's  gang. 
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I  Tremble  for  my  Country 


going  South.  His  agony  at  the  separation,  and 
his  long  continued  melancholy  and  his  complaints 
of  the  hardships  of  the  negro  slave,  made  an 
impression  upon  my  young  mind,  which  time 
could  not  efface  and  which  none  of  the  arguments 
so  rife  in  learned  books  and  even  in  Christian 
pulpits  to  prove  that  slavery  is  a  divine  insti¬ 
tution,  could  at  all  change  or  subdue.  1  re- 
member  how,  on  one  occasion,  my  father  quoted 
me  an  expression,  something  like  this,  from 
Thomas  Jefferson.  "When  I  consider  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  slavery  and  remember  that  God  is  just, 

I  tremble  for  my  country."  My  father  thus 
trembled.  I  myself  caught  the  spirit  of  dread 
from  the  same  cause  and  often  expressed  my 
apprehensions,  in  no  guarded  terms,  until 
warned  that  such  expressions  were  not  lawful 
and  would  not  be  permitted.  That  gave  me  my 
first  and  strongest  impressions  of  the  deep- 
rooted,  political  villainy  of  the  slave  institution. 

Mormanism  is  bad  enough,  but  slavery  was 
worse.  It  was  not  only  polygamous,  but  it  sold 
the  family  and  carried  with  it  the  children  of  the 
master.  It  was  the  mulatto  and  the  octoroon  girl 
who  commanded  the  best  price  for  the  Southern 
harem.  God  is  just  and  the  equal  guilt  of  North¬ 
ern  panderer  and  Southern  consumer  has  been 
avenged  in  a  sea  of  blood.  Let  us  turn  from 
the  spectacle. 


IV  EARLY  RELIGIOUS  EXPERIENCES 


Some  of  my  earliest  and  tenderest  recol¬ 
lections  are  blended  with  the  piety  of  parents 
and  the  religious  life  of  the  home.  My  father 
and  mother  were  members  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  which  was  also  the  church  of  their 
ancestors  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  as  it  was  the 
faith  of  about  all  the  connections  and  relatives 
in  the  Valley  bearing  my  father's  family  name. 
The  doctrines  of  the  church  were  instilled  into 
the  minds  of  the  children  by  home  training  and 
pastoral  fidelity  in  church  catechisation.  Then, 
this  religion  was  not,  in  most  cases,  a  mere 
formality,  but  it  was  a  vigorous  life.  My 
father  and  mother  were  but  fair  samples  of  the 
Lutheran  faith  and  practice,  as  I  came  in  due 
time  to  understand  the  moral  and  spi  ritual 
earnestness  of  the  Lutheran  people.  At  home 
there  was  daily  devotion,  consisting  of  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  a  German  hymn  in  the  morning  before 
breakfast  and  the  offering  of  prayer  in  the  same 
language  by  my  father,  my  mother  entering  into 
the  service  with  an  earnestness  marked  by  her 
participation  in  the  singing,  her  deep  emotions 
and  tears  during  the  prayer  and  her  anxiety  to 
have  all  the  children  present  and  reverent  during 
the  service.  No  ordinary  occurrences  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  interfere  with  the  regularity  of  the 
morning  devotions. 

The  busy  harvest  season  often  required  the 
hiring  of  a  number  of  hands,  but  the  presence 
of  these,  the  enforced  necessity  of  stopping  work 
while  the  pay  went  on,  was  no  sufficient  cause 
for  suspending  or  abridging  the  worship.  Whether 
my  father  took  his  cue  from  the  length  of  the 
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church  service  or  not,  one  thing  was  certain, 
the  home  worship  was  wonderfully  protracted. 

The  singing,  was  after  the  style  in  the  sanctuary, 
slow  and  solemn.  The  prayer  was  offered 
kneeling.  This  was  exceedingly  long,  compre¬ 
hensive  and  full  of  quotations  from  scripture  and 
the  hymn  book.  I  can  yet  see  the  earnestness 
of  my  father's  face,  his  clasped  hands  and  hear 
his  familiar  words  as  he  pleaded  with  God,  in 
the  name  of  Christ,  for  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  the  whole  family,  the  minister  of  the 
church,  the  officers  and  heads  of  families,  the 
whole  neighborhood  and  the  church  universal. 

My  mother  followed  all  this  with  silent  amens. 

I  must  confess  for  myself,  and  I  believe  for  the 
other  children  and  for  the  hired  hands,  that  the 
prayers  seemed  sometimes,  tiresomly  long. 

The  bare  floor  upon  which  we  pressed  our  young 
knees,  as  children,  grew  very  hard  and  the 
tender  joints  very  tired.  I  fear  we  did  not 
always  listen  well.  I  cannot  but  think  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  those  days  had  an  elements  of  the  hero¬ 
ic.  The  church  service  lasted  often  several 
hours.  It  was  not  expected  to  be  of  less  than 
two  hours'  length,  it  was  frequently  much  more. 

A  shorter  service  would  have  been  an  unwelcome 
novelty.  How  did  we  all  stand  this?  Well,  we 
endured  it  anc}  tried  to  enjoy  it.  That  the 
attention  was  sustained  and  alert,  is  not  affirmed. 
Perhaps  it  was  impossible.  But  again,  the  times 
were  not  then  as  now.  The  people  were  not  in 
a  hurry.  They  were  less  nervous,  intense  and 
eager  to  make  money,  enjoy  pleasure  or  run  after 
novelties.  The  "good  old  times"  seemed  to  be 
just  right,  the  Lord  ruled  and  their  interests 
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were  looked  after  and  were  secure. 

The  long  years  have  proved  that  this  confi¬ 
dence  was  not  in  vain.  They  may  have  accumu¬ 
lated  less  but  they  enjoyed  more.  The  result 
was  in  our  family,  all  of  its  members  early  be¬ 
came  pious,  were  members  of  the  church,  regu¬ 
lar  attendants  and  devout  communicants.  I  do 
not  forget  how  we  rode  six  miles  on  horse-back 
to  the  Lutheran  church  in  Strasburg,  over  the 
typical  Virginia  mud  roads,  father  and  mother 
before  and  we  stringing  after,  making  quite  a 
procession.  For  safety,  brother  Gideon  and  I 
were  placed  upon  n01d  Petn,  he  before,  as  he 
was  the  older,  and  I  behind,  holding  fast  to  him 
while  he  secured  himself  by  grasping  hold  of  the 
mane.  Thus  we  travelled  with  our  often  bare 
feet  projecting  from  the  extended  sides  of  the 
faithful  and  broad-backed  old  mare  who  knew  the 
way  to  the  church  as  well  as  if  she  were  a  mem¬ 
ber. 

Before  I  reached  my  teens  the  place  of 
meeting  came  a  little  nearer,  the  distance  was 
now  four  miles,  but  the  roads  were,  if  possible, 
somewhat  worse.  Here,  in  due  time,  I  attended 
catechising,  preparatory  to  confirmation  and  thus 
made  many  week-day  visits  to  the  lectures  of 
Father  Schmucker,  who  taught  his  catachumens 
in  German,  faithfully  using  the  best  of  text¬ 
books,  Luther’s  smaller  catechism.  This  we 
were  expected  to  carefully  commit  and  recite 
to  our  pastor  and  hear  his  expositions  of  Luther¬ 
an  doctrine.  I  shall  never  forget  the  deep  im¬ 
pression  thus  made  on  my  young  mind  and  heart 
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by  the  simple,  earnest  and  lucid  teaching  of 
the  great  facts  and  principals  of  our  holy  re¬ 
ligion.  All  we  marked  by  such  earnestness, 
sweetness  and  graciousness  of  manner  on  the 
part  of  the  beloved  man  of  God  that  it  was  next 
to  impossible  not  to  be  moved  and  molded  by  the 
truth.  This  was  manifestly  accompanied  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  my  own  case  and  that  of  others, 
in  the  class.  The  result  was,  we  all  applied 
for  reception  into  the  communing  membership  of 
the  church  and  were  accordingly  confirmed  and 
admitted. 

Unfortunately,  the  morning  upon  which  we 
were  to  set  out  to  church  for  this  interesting 
service,  the  clouds  poured  down  torrents  of 
rain.  I  remember  saying,  ’’Father,  it  is  a 
pity  it  is  raining  so  hard  that  we  cannot  go  to 
church  today.”  ’’What  is  that  you  say?  promptly 
replied  he.  ’’Not  go  to  church?  Why  not?  ”Be- 
cause,  said  I,  ’’don’t  you  see  how  it  is  pouring 
down?”  ”Oh,  that  doesn’t  matter,”  cheerily 
said  he.  Make  haste  and  help  get  out  the  horses 
and  put  on  their  saddles  and  we  shall  be  off  and 
not  mind  the  rain.  ”  Well,  we  didn’t  mind  the 
rain  but  rather  enjoyed  seeing  it  stream  off  our 
umbrellas  and  hear  it  roaring  on  the  leaves  of 
the  forest  trees.  At  all  events,  we  found  our¬ 
selves  in  church  in  due  time,  and  especially 
enjoyed  the  pouring-baptism  of  the  clouds,  some¬ 
what  perhaps,  as  the  Israelites  enjoyed  their 
baptism  unto  Moses  in  the  clouds  and  in  the  sea. 
What  was  more  real  and  significant,  we  enjoyed 
the  Spirit's  presence  at  the  altar  of  confirmation 
and  of  the  communion.  I  shall  never  forget  how:, 
just  as  I  kneeled  and  felt  the  sacred  touch  of  the 
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pastor1  s  hands  upon  my  head,  a  broad  belt  of 
sunshine,  through  a  parted  cloud,  fell  upon  the 
floor  where  I  was  kneeling  and  gave  a  singular 
glory  to  the  place  and  the  scene.  It  was  sig¬ 
nificant  of  a  deeper  and  more  precious  illumina¬ 
tion  which  stole  into  my  mind  and  heart  and  has 
left  with  me  a  sweet  experience  of  the  light  of 
the  divine  countenance  and  the  peace  of  God  which 
passes  all  understanding. 

I  do  not  say  this  was  the  occasion  of  my 
first  experience  of  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad 
in  my  young  heart.  Indeed,  I  am  not  able  to  say 
when  I  began  to  love  God  and  enjoy  a  sense  of 
his  presence.  I  only  feel  that  I  was  trained  in 
his  nurture  and  admonition  and  so  began  to  love 
Him  as  I  began  to  love  my  parents  and  be  sensi¬ 
ble  of  their  pleasure  with  me.  Why  is  this  not 
the  normal  spiritual  life?  Why  must  one  be  a 
prodigal  in  order  to  know  what  it  means  to  come 
home,  receive  the  Father's  kiss  of  forgiveness 
and  the  joy  of  reconciliation  ? 

Indeed,  I  was  greatly  troubled  in  mind  for  a 
long  time  because  I  could  not  recall  such  an  ex¬ 
perience  of  conversion  and  forgiveness  as  was 
often  recited  in  my  hearing  by  persons  who  pro¬ 
fessed  religion  only  after  great  agony  and 
wrestling  at  the  "mourner's  bench"  or  in  some 
other  definite  and  well- remembered  place  when 
the  "blessing  came.  " 

It  is  not  for  me  to  question  the  genuineness 
and  blessedness  of  conversion  under  these 
peculiar  circumstances — "the  wind  bloweth  where 
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it  listethn~-only  the  Spirit  is  not  in  every  noisy 
gust,  and  it  does  not  follow  that  those  who  have 
not  heard  the  sound  thereof  have  not  felt  his 
renewing  power.  "The  -  Spirit  works  when  and 
where  and  how  he  will";  it  is  for  us  not  to  re¬ 
sist  the  Spirit,  not  quench  his  vital  sparks  when 
he  warms  and  enlightens  our  hearts,  but  to  ask 
the  Father  for  his  constant  presence  in  our 
spirits  so  that  even  our  bodies  may  become 
temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  I  thank  God  for  a 
sense  of  religion  that  goes  back  into  the  very 
dawn  of  my  existence  and  continues  my  only 
earthly  joy  and  my  supreme  hope.  It  has 
strengthened  me  in  the  weakness  of  my  best 
endeavors;  has  cheered  me  in  my  saddest  hours 
and  comforted  me  in  my  deepest  distress. 

Often,  when  I  knew  not  where  to  turn  for  earth¬ 
ly  help,  it  has  more  than  supplied  my  need.  It 
has  defended  me  pgainst  some  of  those  skeptical 
doubts  which  are  apt  to  arise  in  inquisitive 
young  minds  and  held  me  fast  until  more  patient 
inquiry  and  maturer  judgment  confirmed  the  faith 
of  my  childhood  and  the  principles  I  embraced  in 
my  pious  home  and  learned  in  the  house  of  God. 


V.  TRYING  TO  FIND  THE  WAY 


Some  *  efforts  towards  a  plan  of  life  which  I 
was  beginning  to  form  about  the  time  I  united 
with  the  church  were  among  the  most  serious  and 
important,  which  up  to  this  time  had  entered  into 
my  mind.  I  was  now  entering  my  fourteenth  year 
and  found  myself  taking  up  the  question  as  to  what 
I  wanted  to  make  of  myself.  I  felt  sure  I  never 
wanted  to  be  a  farmer.  I  hardly  knew  why  I  was 
so  dissatisfied  with  my  present  occupation.  Per¬ 
haps  a  dislike  for  the  endless  drudgery  and 
monotony  of  the  farm,  with  so  little  of  time  and 
opportunity  for  mental  improvement  was  at  the 
bottom  of  my  discontent.  I  do  not  think  I  was 
lazy.  My  older  brothers  and  father  suspected 
this  as  the  cause  of  my  want  of  interest  in  the 
duties  which  ever  pressed  upon  us  and  were  al¬ 
ways  so  urgent.  I  scarcely  am  willing  to  admit, 
even  now,  that  they  were  altogether  right  in  their 
apprehensions  of  my  case.  No  doubt,  there  was 
a  little  of  that  which  looked  just  like  the  genuine 
article,  but  I  was  rarely  idle  or  cared  to  be.  I 
was  otherwise  employed  .  I  was  fond  of  reading 
and  sought  every  opportunity  to  gratify  this 
propensity.  When  I  went  into  the  field  to  plough, 

I  was  careful  to  take  my  little  pocket  testament 
with  me  so  I  might  read  a  few  verses  while  my 
horses  were  resting.  f,The  boys"  observed  that 
my  horses  often  got  tired  and  took  long  rests 
under  the  welcome  shade  trees.  It  is  true, 
certainly,  that  I  was.  very  considerate  of :  their 
fatigue  and  unless  urgently  prompted,  I  allowed 
them  too  many  breathing  spells.  But  it  was  just 
at  this  time  I  was  laying  up  treasures  in  my  mind 
which  have  been  the  source  of  much  strength  and 
comfort  in  the  after  years. 


His  Mother's  Hope 


Almost  without  effort,  I  committed  much  of 
the  precious  word  and  that  which  I  remember  best 
today  was  learned  in  the  field  and  by  the  way. 
About  this  time,  too,  I  came  into  the  possession 
of  a  neatly  bound  little  hymn  book,  in  English, 
and  was  so  delighted  with  it  that  I  read  and 
committed  many  of  the  old,  standard  hymns  then 
found  in  the  best  hymn  books.  I  was  fond  of 
reciting  these  to  my  mother  who  heard  me  with 
great  interest  and  affection  and  complimented  me 
much  on  the  goodness  of  my  memory  and  thus 
greatly  stimulated  my  ambition.  She  said  some 
day  I  would  be  a  preacher  and  told  me  I  must  be 
very  good  and  encouraged  me  in  my  reading  and 
committing  of  hymns  and  verses  from  the  scrip¬ 
tures.  My  mother  dedicated  me  to  the  ministry 
in  my  earliest  years,  and  never  failed  to  impress 
me  with  the  conviction  that  I  was  called  of  God  to 
be  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  MWhen  Father 
Schmucker  is  dead  or  too  old  to  preach,  you  must 
take  his  place”,  thus  she  talked  with  me,  and  I 
scarcely  ever  hesitated  to  think  that  such  must  be 
my  mission.  Her  predictions  had  very  much  to 
do  with  my  first  thoughts  about  the  ministry. 
Somehow  the  suggestions  she  made  and  the  en¬ 
couragement  she  gave  me  sank  deep  into  my 
mind  and  th'e  more  I  thought  upon  the  subject  of 
preaching  the  blessed  Gospel,  the  more  noble  and 
inviting  the  work  and  privilege  seemed  to  be.  I 
had,  indeed,  no  very  clear  conceptions  of  what 
the  duty  involved  or  of  the  qualification  necessary 
to  the  sacred  office.  I  only  thought  of  it  as  giving 
me  an  opportunity  of  being  very  religious,  read¬ 
ing  many  good  books  and  then  telling  people  what 
I  knew  about  God  and  Christ  and  how  to  be  saved 
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in  heaven. 

As  my  father  learned  of  my  thoughts  and 
desires,  he  became  deeply  interested  and  con¬ 
cluded  from  my  lack  of  talent  and  taste  for 
farming  that,  perhaps,  the  Lord  wanted  me  for 
something  else.  He  grew  less  exacting  for  my 
services  and  was  willing  to  allow  me  more  time 
for  my  reading.  But  he  was  exceedingly  anxious 
that  my  reading  should  be  safe  and  sound.  He 
was  very  suspicious  of  books  that  differed  from 
the  Bible  and  taught  for  doctrines  the  command¬ 
ments  and  conceits  of  men.  This  was  one  reason 
why,  as  I  have  related,  he  did  not  like  my  geog¬ 
raphy.  It  was  the  entering  wedge,  thought  he,  for 
modern  notions  which  contradicted  the  plain  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Word.  What  is  the  use  of  preaching, 
if  it  be  not  according  to  the  very  book  that  en¬ 
joined  the  preaching?  He  said,  MThe  Cross  of 
Christ  is  foolishness  and  a  stumbling  block  to 
the  worldly  wise  and  prudent,  but  to  them  that 
believe,  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation; 
and  it  still  pleases  God  by  the  foolishness  of 
preaching  to  save  men  that  this  is  done.  And 
preaching,  however,  learned  and  wise  it  may  be 
in  the  sight  of  men,  is  simply  foolish  if  it  be 
not  according  to  the  Bible.  n  I  felt  the  power 
and  reasonableness  of  his  observations,  but 
could  not  think  that  my  geography  was  essentially 
wrong.  As  I  have  related,  he  did  not  persist 
in  his  opinions  as  against  this  particular  study. 

But  he  did  not  cease  to  watch  the  books  I 
brought  into  the  house  and  was  careful  to  give 
me  many  healthful  admonitions. 


Time  for  Study 


About  this  time  he  wanted  me  to  go  and  con¬ 
sult  our  beloved  pastor  as  to  what  one  ought  to 
read  in  order  to  become  a  preacher.  "Go,  said 
he,  nto  father  Schmucker  and  learn  what  are  the 


best  books  for  a  young  man  to  study  who  wants 
to  be  a  true  and  instructive  preacher.  If  ever 
you  learn  to  preach  as  well  as  he  does  and  be 
as  able  to  lead  souls  in  the  right  way,  I  shall 
be  glad.  I  am  willing  then  to  give  you  all  your 
time  and  help  you  to  get  what  good  books  are 
necessary.  But  I  think  besides  the  Bible  and 
Arndt's  Wahres  Christ endum  and  the  catechism 
and  Luthers’  Haus-Postilles  and  the  Augsburg 
Confession  you  will  need  little  else.  But  do  go 
and  see  Father  Schmucker  and  learn  what  he 
says 
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THE  MAGIC  TOUCH  OF  LOVE 

I  hold  in  my  fingers  a  tightly  closed  box. 

Not  visibly  fastened  by  fetters  or  locks, 

I  press  on  it  lightly,  and  lo,  the  quaint  thing. 
Responds  and  flies  open  with  musical  spring! 

Fve  found  human  hearts  by  some  prejudice 
sealed. 

Which  neither  to  logic  nor  threatenings 
would  yield, 

Yet-yet  sweetly  relenting  would  wide  open  stand. 
To  looks  of  true  love  and  a  clasp  of  the  hand. 

And  so  I  conclude  that  there  always  must  be. 
Some  lock  or  some  spring  or  some  delicate  key. 
Which  love,  if  it  searches,  has  power  to  find. 
And  with  it  unfasten  the  heart  and  the  mind. 

-  p. 119 
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I  accordingly  made  this  much  desired  and 
needful  visit.  I  shall  never  forget  this  occasion. 
After  an  anxious  and  serious  journey  of  some 
seven  miles  to  the  parsonage,  I  found  the  vener¬ 
able  prophet  sitting,  in  a  warm  afternoon,  under 
a  sheltering  vine,  seemingly  in  a  deep  medita¬ 
tion.  His  grave  and  benignant  face,  as,  he  lifted 
it  towards  me,  inspired  me  with  unusual  rever¬ 
ence  while  it  also  gave  me  a  feeling  of  comfort 
in  my  approach.  He  warmly  recognized  me  and 
invited  me  to  a  seat  near  his  side.  I  had  never 
before  made  him  a  personal  visit  and  was  ex¬ 
tremely  embarrassed  in  such  a  sacred  presence, 
despite  his  cordial  welcome  and  his  gracious 
manner.  He  suspected  from  my  manner,  no 
doubt,  and  from  the  unusual  circumstances  of  a 
call  from  such  a  youthful  parishoner  that  I  had 
a  serious  mission.  I  began  to  tell  him  of  the 
desire  I  felt  to  become  a  minister  and  of  my 
father's  wish  that  I  should  lay  the  matter  before 
him  and  receive  his  counsels  and  submit  myself 
entirely  to  his  directions.  He  was  much  affect¬ 
ed  by  the  announcement  and  leaned  very  earnest¬ 
ly  forward  to  hear  my  remarks  and  to  give  me 
advice.  It  was  not  without  evident  emotion  in 
his  voice  and  deep  solicitude  that  he  proceeded 
to  inquire  into  my  reasons  for  desiring  the 
ministry.  He  wanted  to  know  much  about  my 
religious  experience,  my  manner  of  life,  my 
habits  of  devotion  and  the  books  I  had  been  read¬ 
ing.  He  was  prepared  to  give  full  credit  to  my 
professions  of  love  to  God  and  wish  to  help  save 
men  by  telling  them  about  Christ  and  his  re¬ 
demption.  He  advised  me  to  be  very  earnest 
in  prayer,  be  very  diligent  in  reading  the 
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scriptures,  giving  me  his  views  as  to  the  parts 
to  be  specially  studied  and  committed,  then 
included  in  the  reading  to  be  done,  the  very 
books  so  much  prized  by  my  father. 

"Now,  M  said  he,  "your  father  is  very 
sensible;  he  is  a  useful  elder  in  the  church;  he 
already  has  given  you  advice  as  good  and  safe 
as  what  is  possible  for  me,  be  careful  to  honor 
and  obey  him.  But  know  that  no  books  can  make 
you  a  preacher.  God  alone  can  qualify  you  for 
your  work.  You  must  be  taught  of  the  spirit  of 
God  or  else  you  will  remain  ignorant  of  the  best 
things,  despite  all  your  study.  I  advise  you  to 
seek  his  guidance  in  all  your  preparation  and 
open  your  mind  to  the  things  he  alone  can  teach 
you.  He  will  guide  you  into  all  truth.  "  The 
earnest  prayer  with  which  he  followed  his  solemn 
and  weighty  words  left  upon  my  young  mind  a 
deep  and  abiding  impression.  I  took  my  leave 
of  him  with  a  profound  feeling  that  the  Lord,  no 
less  than  my  father  had  to  do  with  my  visit. 

He  gave  me  no  advice  about  school,  college 
or  seminary.  Perhaps,  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary.  In  those  days  and  especially,  in  my 
region  of  the  country,  such  advantages  were  so 
rare  and  so  difficult  to  obtain  that  few  of  the 
rural  ministers  could  avail  themselves  of  insti¬ 
tutions  of  learning.  I  expected  to  study  at  home. 
Well,  this  I  had  been  doing,  in  a  desultory  and 
halting  way,  but  the  more  I  labored  at  my  books 
the  more  I  felt  the  need  of  competent  and  faith¬ 
ful  guides. 
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When  I  returned  home  from  my  visit  to  the 
pastor,  my  parents  were  very  anxious  to  know 
what  the  good  man  had  said  to  me.  I  gave  them 
a  full  account  of  our  conversation  and  the  par¬ 
ticular  and  general  instruction  I  had  received. 
They  were  much  impressed  and  rejoiced  that 
the  way  seemed  to  be  opening  up  for  my  best 
preparation  for  the  preaching  of  the  blessed 
gospel  of  Christ.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  the  way 
was  not  as  short  and  easy  as  all  were  about  to 
believe.  That  I  was  as  yet  too  young  to  think  of 
beginning  my  ministry  we  all  recognized.  Nor 
did  we  suppose  all  those  books  could  be  read 
and  understood  well  within  several  years  of 
faithful,  home  study.  Father  said  there  was  no 
hurry.  Christ  was  thirty  years  old  when  he 
began  to  preach,  and  the  apostles  were  all  full 
grown  men  and  had  to  spend  three  years  with 
Christ  in  learning  of  him  before  he  sent  them 
forth  to  tell  men  what  they  knew  of  the  way  of 
salvation.  "You",  said  he,  "must  be  well 
grounded  in  knowledge  and  experience  before  you 
undertake  to  guide  men  in  the  way  of  life.  Be 
patient;  read  the  books  which  our  pastor  has  ad¬ 
vised  you  to  study  and  in  due  time  God  will  send 
you  a  call  to  some  church  to  preach  the  word  and 
administer  the  sacraments.  " 


This  all  was  evidence  of  the  wisdom  and  piety 
of  my  good  parents  but  I  said  to  them,  "Father 
Schmucker  is  so  talented  and  so  pious  that  he  can 
preach  without  the  preparation  that  I  will  have  to 


make  before  I  can  ever  think  of  standing  up  before 
an  audience.  Remaining  at  home,  I  continued  my 
reading  wit  h  occasional  service  in  busy  times  on 
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the  farm.  I  could  not  very  comfortably  see  my 
father  and  brothers  toiling  at  their  hard  tasks 
while  I  was  apparently  idle.  The  spectacle  of 
their  sun-burnt  and  sweaty  faces  as  they  would 
come  in  from  the  field  made  me  ashamed  of 
my  white  hands  and  unsoiled  garments.  I  accord¬ 
ingly  went  forth  to  help  them  with  the  plowing, 
the  harvest  and  the  fence-making  and  laid  aside 
my  books  and  sometimes  almost  felt  like  giving 
them  up  and  accepting  the  situation  into  which  I 
was  born  and  taking  the  lot  on  the  farm  with  the 
rest  of  the  family. 

But  in  this  the  dear  ones  of  my  home  did 
not  encourage  me.  They  were  willing  to  toil 
at  their  tasks  and  relieve  me  for  so  they  thought 
it  was  the  will  of  God.  I  can  never  sufficiently 
admire  their  unselfish  devotion  and  their  cheer¬ 
ful  sacrifices  for  me  and  the  gospel's  sake.  I 
often  felt  a  profound  sense  of  unworthiness  of 
their  preference  of  me  for  the  service  which 
they  felt  was  due  from  them  all  to  the  church 
and  kingdom  of  Christ.  They  were  not  called, 
they  said,  to  preach;  they  were  called  to  help, 
as  they  might  be  able  the  one  of  their  number 
whom  the  Lord  had  chosen.  O,  how  can  I  ever 
sufficiently  bless  and  thank  them  for  their  de¬ 
votion  to  me  and  the  dear  Savior  whom  they 
loved  and  served  no  less  on  the  farm  than  1  have 
ever  done  in  the  pulpit  ? 
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Desiring  to  be  as  far  as  possible,  self- 
supporting  and  have  some  money  of  my  own  for 
books  and  study,  I  concluded,  young  as  I  was, 
to  undertake  the  teaching  of  our  Cross-road 
school,  provided  my  neighbors  and  friends  would 
trust  me  with  the  tuition  of  their  children.  It 
was  hard  for  me  to  persuade  myself  that  I  ought 
to  undertake  such  a  task  even  if  the  people  were 
confiding  enough  to  patronize  me.  Still,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  good  people  encouraged  me  and 
promised  to  send  me  scholars.  I  wrote  up  the 
following  obligation  and  prospectus. 

"We  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed, 
agree  to  pay  the  sum  of  four  dollars  per  quarter, 
for  each  pupil's  name  set  opposite  our  own,  to 
Joel  Swartz  for  teaching  school  at  the  Cross¬ 
roads  Schoolhouse  in  our  neighborhood.  The 
course  of  study  is  to  consist  of  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  beginning  about  the  first  of 
October  1842.  The  day's  sessions,  omitting 
Saturdays,  are  to  be  not  less  than  nine  full 
hours,  commencing  at  8:00  o'clock  A.  M.  The 
patrons  are  to  furnish  fuel,  brooms,  buckets,  etc. 

Subscribers  Names.  M 


Taking  this  paper  and  going  forth  to  get 
subscribers,  I  began  to  get  that  variety  of  ex¬ 
perience  which  came  to  me  in  later  years  as  a 
book  agent.  Some  who  had  spoken  to  me  before 
and  encouraged  me,  were  ready  to  put  down 
their  names,  and  so  I  got  a  good  start  towards 
my  school.  But  I  was  much  taken  aback  and 
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almost  driven  from  the  field  by  a  rebuff  from  a 
rich  slave-holder* s  son  who  had  been  away  to  an 
academy  where  he  had  gone  quite  beyond  my 
simple  curriculum.  I  met  him  up  in  a  pasture 
field.  i  accosted  him,  as  he  was  quite  learned, 
with  embarrassment  and  perhaps,  in  a  patron¬ 
izing  way,  saying,  "Mr.  Thomas,  1  have  just 
been  down  to  see  your  father  with  a  view  to 
have  him,  if  he  felt  disposed,  to  subscribe 
several  scholars  on  my  paper”,  handing  the 
document  to  him  for  inspection.  He  eyed  it  with 
mingled  pity  and  scorn,  "Joel”  said  he, "is  it 
possible  you  are  going  to  teach  school?  Don'T 
you  know  you  are  too  young  and  ignorant  to  do 
such  a  thing?”  "Yes,  said  I,  "i  know  that  full 
well.  ”  "Well,  it  is  fortunate,  ”  said  he,  "that 
you  know  at  least  that  much,  ”  "But,  Mr 
Thomas”,  I  ventured,  "I  am  not  proposing  to 
teach  much,  as  you  see,  and  the  people  are 
satisfied  to  have  me  teach  a  few  things,  if  I 
teach  well.  Moreover,  I  hope  to  learn  as  I 
teach  and  so  I  will  give  them  better  service 
than  I  am  agreeing  to  give,  I  will  do  the  best 
I  can.  That  * s  all  that  can  be  done.,  ”  This  was 
spoken  with  some  confidence .  But  it  did  not  win 
his  favor,  "If  you  know  more  than  your  sub¬ 
scribers,  ”  said  he,  "and.  that  though  little,  is 
doubtful,  you  should  care  enough  for  their 
children  not  to  impose  your  ignorance  upon  them. 
Besides,  it  is  a  poor  business  to  take  up  their 
time  with  your  work  and  keep  them  from  a 
better  teacher.  As  for-  your  practice,  I  suggest 
that  they  ought  to  be  paid  for  the  tuition  they 
are  giving  you,  instead  of  paying  you  for  such 
service  as  you  are  going  to  give,  "  I  felt  there 


I 
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was  really  much  reason  in  what  Mr.  Thomas  was 
saying,  and  I  began  to  wonder  if  I  were  not  mak¬ 
ing  a  big  mistake  in  proposing  to  teach  school. 
After  a  moment's  silence,  I  said  to  him,  "Well, 
Mr.  Thomas,  I  wish  you  would  join  me  as  the 
superior  teacher  and  I  will  aid  you  in  the  school 
as  well  as  I  can.  I  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to 
teach  the  spelling  and  reading,  while  you  take 
the  other  studies."  "Join  you,"  said  he  with 
scorn.  "Did  you  ever  read  about  yoking  an  ox 
and  an  ass  together?"  "Now,  Mr.  Thomas," 
said  I,  "I  have  taken  your  remarks  thus  far 
very  kindly,  but  I  would  like  to  know  what  you 
mean  by  calling  me  an  ox?" 


I  recovered  from  this  edifying  colloquy  with 
the  young  slave-holder  and  went  on  to  meet 
other  rebuffs,  but  also  to  get  more  scholars. 

At  length  and  in  time  I  got  a  fair  number  of 
pupils  and  began  the  awful  and  novel  experience 
of  a  Cross-road  pedagogue. 

My  school  was  a  very  miscellaneous,  hetro- 
genious,  unclassified  and  almost  ungoverned, 
perhaps  I  should  add,  ungovernable  mass  of 
children.  Many  of  them  were  older  than  myself 
and  hence  I  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  try  to 
govern  too  much.  The  parents  selected  the  books 
at  home  without  any  advice  or  direction  from  the 
teacher,  but  gave  the  children  whatever  came 
handiest  and  so  avoided  the  cost  of  school  books. 
I  was  glad  to  let  the  youngsters  govern  them¬ 
selves  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  peace  and  my¬ 
self  out  of  danger.  I  think  I  can  say  I  did  not 
use  the  proverbial  hickory  upon  one  of  my 
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scholars  and  rejoice  to  be  able  to  say  they  did 
not  use  it  upon  me.  How,  in  spite  of  this  demo¬ 
cratic  liberty- -for  about  all  my  patrons  were  of 
the  genuine  Jeffersonian  school  in  politics-™! 
secured  fair  order  and  had  the  respect  of  the 
scholars  and  the  good  will  of  all  my  patrons.  The 
first  winter  of  my  teaching  was  a  genuine  gymnas¬ 
ium  for  me.  1  got  some  experience,  some  money 
and  a  great  deal  of  good  will.  It  is  evidence  of 
the  patience  and  kindness  of  parents  and  scholars 
that  I  had  such  a  good  time. 

1  employed  my  time,  morning  and  evenings, 
in  perfecting  myself  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
"Three  R5s.  ",  beside,  by  rising  at  about  4 
o:  clock  in  the  morning,  1  found  time  for  the 
study  of  grammar,  geography,  history,  algebra, 
and  for  some  miscellaneous  reading.  I  had  bodily 
vigor  and  sometimes  used  to  run  miles  because  of 
the  enthusiasm  the  swift  exercise  gave  me. 

In  the  summer  time  I  began,  on  the  farm  and 
up  in  the  tops  of  trees,  to  study  the  classics, 
being  determined  to  be  educated  in  "the  higher 
branches.  "  1  read  without  a  teacher.  Liber 

Primus,  something  of  Caesar,  some  eight  or  ten 
of  Cicero8 s  orations,  Sallust,  Livy,  Ovid  and  per¬ 
haps  some  other  authors.  I  was  specially  fond,  of 
the  Latin.  Of  the  Greek,  I  read  a  portion  of 
Xenophon,  Homer’s  Xlliad  and  from  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  1  also  found  time  for  more  various  and 
deliberate  study.  About  this  time  I  got  my  hands 
upon  some  of  the  Poets  and  was  completely  fasci¬ 
nated  with  what  I  read.  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost 
was  a  marvel  and  inspiration  to  me.  I  shall 
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never  forget  how  the  granduer  and  music  of  his 
verse  uplifted  and  impelled  me,  Reading  from 
his  first  book,,  1  was  so  overpowered  with  the 
sublimity  of  his  descriptions  that  1  ran  down 
stairs  for  my  younger  sister,  Regina,  and  ask¬ 
ed  her  to  listen  to  the  measures  of  Milton.  I 
read  his  twelve  books-” a  thing  I  have  learned 
is  rather  unusual.  I  followed  this  later,  as 
time  and  circumstances  allowed,  with  Pollack* s 
Course  of  Time,  Young*  s  Night -Thoughts, 
Thompson* s  Seasons,  Cowper's  Task,  Pleasures 
of  Hope,  Selections  from  various  authors,  and 
attempted,  sometimes,  a  little  versification 
myself.  I  have  received  a  large  amount  of  re¬ 
fining  pleasure  from  this  source.  Had  I  re¬ 
frained  from  composing  verse  myself  I  might 
have  now  some  more  substantial  results  to  show 
for  labor  and  time.  Still  1  will  let  others  speak 
for  me  here. 


Why  I  Sing 

I  scarce  could  answer  why  I  sing; 

If  any  one  should  care  to  ask; 

I  might  reply;  not  as  a  task 
Have  I  attempted  anything. 

Included  in  the  work  1  bring. 

My  song  comes  of  its  own  accord 
Whale* re  the  theme  or  measure  be; 
Not  undersigned,  I  mean,  but  free; 

Some  heart-felt  thought,  some  waiting 
word. 

Which,  coming,  brings  its  own  reward. 
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Perhaps  the  buttercup  could  tell 
The  merry  maiden  who  may  pass 
That  humble  floweret  in  the  grass. 

The  secret  love- song,  just  as  well. 
Which  honey  bees  sing  in  its  bell; 

Or  why  it  started  from  the  mold 
When  April  airs  began  to  play 
And  kissed  the  crystal  frosts  away. 

It  opened  up  its  heart  of  gold 
With  gladness  which  it  could  not  hold. 

Ask  you  why  larks  and  linnets  sing? 

The  answer's  in  the  matchless  strain. 
But  why  that  strident,  harsh  refrain. 
With  which  the  summer  forests  ring. 

Is  not,  I  trow,  so  plain  a  thing. 

We  know  when  mighty  numbers  roll 
From  some  exhaustless  fount  of  song. 
Our  willing  souls  are  borne  along. 

We  would  not,  if  we  could,  control 
The  pleasing  raptures  of  the  soul. 

But  half  we  pity,  while  we  hear. 

The  cricket  chirping  in  the  wall; 

So  shrill  and  feeble  is  its  call. 

We  wonder  what  a  song  can  cheer. 

So  uniformly  dull  and  drear. 

And  yet,  when  other  sounds  were  still. 
And  we,  perhaps,  were  sad  and  lone. 
Have  we  not  felt  its  monotone 

Send  through  our  souls  a  mystic  thrill. 
Unmatched  by  any  artist’s  skill? 
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Now,  ask  all  singers,  coarse  and  fine; 

Ask  buds  and  blossoms  why  they  blow; 
And  when  their  reasons  all  you  know. 
Then  each  with  each  and  all  combine; 
And  FI!  consent  they've  given  mine. 

#  #  % 


MY  ALL 

O  Lord,  my  best  1  give  to  thee. 

For  all  I  have  is  thine: 

Since  thous  didst  give  thyself  for  me, 
O  savior,  all  divine ! 

The  spikenard  of  a  grateful  heart  - 
My  love's  best  gift  I  pour; 

I  keep  not  for  myself  a  part 
But  give  thee  all  my  store. 

Thou  mad 5 st  my  captive  spirit  free, 
Did'st  show  me  thy  dear  face. 

And  with  thy  saints  appointed  me 
A  portion  and  a  place. 

Since  thou  hast  come  into  my  heart. 
And  claimed  my  ransomed  soul, 

I  give  thee.  Savior,  not  a  part. 

But  gladly  give  the  whole. 

-  p0  57 
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Having  now  a  little  money,  I  asked  my 
father's  consent  to  go  to  Woodstock  to  attend 
the  village  Academy.  Consenting,  he  kindly 
rode  the  fifteen  miles  necessary  to  make  him¬ 
self  personally  acquainted  with  the  schools  of 
the  town.  The  result  was,  he  recommended  me 
to  the  Select  School  of  Prof.  Hermann,  a  fine 
mathematician  and  a  diligent  master.  Arriving 
in  our  county  town,  in  the  spring  of  1844,  I  was 
most  kindly  and  hospitably  entertained  at  the 
house  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Wonderlich,  with  whom  I 
was  to  find  home  and  care.  It  was  on  the  first 
night  of  my  stay  in  his  fine  stone  and  well 
furnished  house--about  two  o'clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  that  I  was  suddenly  aroused  from  a  profound 
sleep  by  a  tremendous  shout  from  Prof.  Hermann 
who  forced  open  my  door  with  a  cry;  "Fire" ! 
There  was  a  light  in  my  room  from  the  fire  which 
made  me  know  there  was  a  tremendous  reality 
in  the  alarm.  I  didn't  wait  for  much  dress, 
trunk  or  anything  else  but  made  for  the  stairs 
and  found  parts  of  the  roof  already  falling  in. 

I  returned,  however,  for  some  more  clothing  and 
for  my  trunk  and  barely  made  my  escape  in 
safety.  Only  myself.  Dr.  Wonderlich  and  my 
teacher  were  in  the  house.  Persons  who  dis¬ 
covered  the  fire,  shouted,  pounded  on  the  door 
to  awake  us  without  result.  They  ran  to  a 
blacksmith  shop  near  by  and  got  some  irons  and 
forced  the  door  and  called  us  and  only  then  was 
the  more  alert  Professor  first  made  aware  of 
our  danger.  I  am  confident,  had  I  been  left 
alone,  I  should  not  have  found  out  the  fire  until 
it  had  been  too  late  to  escape. 
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When  I  got  out  of  the  house.,  I  joined  the 
nfire  briggade”  and  helped  to  pass  the  line  of 
buckets  to  a  hand- worked,  lever  engine  to  put 
out  the  fire.  But  it  was  too  late.  All  our 
efforts  were  unavailing.  The  house  and  almost 
all  its  fine  contents  were  entirely  consumed. 

When  the  excitement  was  over,  I  had  time 
to  reflect  upon  the  imminent  goodness  of  my 
Heavenly  Father  who  kept  watch  and  guard  over 
me  and  those  with  me  while  we  slept.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  determined  and  timely  effort 
of  more  wakeful  friends,  we  had  all  perished. 

Had  the  alarm  been  delayed  only  a  few  minutes, 
it  would  have  been  too  late  for  our  escape.  I 
am  profoundly  impressed  that  God  gives  his  good 
angels  charge  over  his  people  and  also  uses  the 
efforts  of  our  kindred  and  friends  to  save  us 
from  peril  and  death.  I  felt  comforted  to  think 
that  no  life  was  lost  and  I  also  came  to  believe 
that  God  who  delivered  me  from  the  flames  had 
some  mission  in  life  for  me. 

My  course  of  study  in  Woodstock  was  not  very 
satisfactory  to  myself  and  not  specially  gratifying 
to  my  father.  The  truth  is,  1  did  not  wholly  re¬ 
cover  during  the  three  months  I  stayed  there  from 
the  shock  I  endured  in  consequence  of  the  fire  in 
which  I  nearly  perished.  For  a  long  while  I  felt 
afraid  to  go  to  sleep  lest  I  should  be  exposed  to 
another  alarm  of  the  same  kind.  Every  noise  1 
heard  on  the  street  was  to  me  an  alarm  of  fire. 

But  the  chief  reason  why  I  did  not  succeed 
in  my  studies  with  my  German  Professor  was 
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because  he  was  more  of  a  hindrance  than  a  help. 
He  put  me  to  the  study  of  surveying  before  I 
knew  anything  of  geometry  or  algebra.  This* 
was  of  course,  very  absurd.  The  truth  is,  the 
Professor,  was  led  to  do  this  by  what  I  myself 
had  said  on  the  subject.  I  had  seen  my  neigh¬ 
bor,  Mr;  Daniel  Stickley,  with  his  compass, 
’’Jacobstaff”  and  chain  running  some  lines  on 
my  father’s  farm  and  it  looked  to  me  so  wise 
and  practical  that  I  wanted  to  be  able  to  survey 
and  by  that  means,  make  some  money.  My 
father  was  quite  well  pleased  to  have  me  learn 
something  that  had  both  a  financial  and  educa¬ 
tional  value  in  it.  So,  with  the  suggestion  we 
made  to  the  accommodating  German,  I  bought 
Gummere’s  surveying  and  undertook,  with  great 
enthusiasm,  the  course  of  study  that  was  to 
give  me  delightful  and  renumerative  employment. 
Moreover,  I  had  read  in  the  life  of  Washington 
how  the  great  man  had  surveyed  much  of  the 
land  on  the  Lord  Fairfax  Estate  in  Virginia* 
with  parts  of  which  we  had  become  acquainted 
in  the  Valley.  Now,  I  was  going  to  be  a  sur¬ 
veyor  like  Washington.  Had  I  had  him  as  my 
teacher  instead  of  the  German  Professor,  I 
might  have  been  better  directed  and  been  able 
at  least  to  run  a  straight  line.  But  when  I 
came  to  the  business  of  platting  a  piece  of 
ground  and  measuring  angles  and  reading  about 
’’Departures”  and  ’’double  departures”  and 
logarithms,  sines,  tangents,  cotangents  and  the 
like  things  of  which  I  had  never  heard  and  knew 
as  little  of  as  ’’the  man  in  the  moon”.  I  felt 
that  I  was  finding  signs  that  I  ought  to  make  a 
departure,  like  a  tangent  for  the  good  old 
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X- roads.  When  1  told  Mr.  Hermann  that  I 
didn't  think  young  preachers  needed  to  know 
much  about  surveying  and  that  it  was  more 
profitable  to  them  to  know  something  about  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  than  the  lay  of  earthly  es¬ 
tates,,  and  that  I  had  better  try  to  be  more  like 
Christ  than  Washington,  he  was  much  surprised 
and  discouraged.  "Why ?",  said  he,  !ldo  you  not 
like  surveying?"  "Perhaps  I  should  like  it," 
said  I,  "if  I  knew  what  it  is.  I  thought  it  was 
looking  through  a  magnifying  tube  and  measur¬ 
ing  lines  with  a  chain  and  then  making  calcula¬ 
tions  about  the  numbe  r  of  acres  and  parts  of 
acres  in  a  farm,,  but  here  it  is  all  about 
logarythms  and  other  endless  tables  which  I  am 
not  able  to  comprehend.  "  "Ah,  "  said  he,  "but 
you  must  not  expect  to  know  all  these  things 
at  once.  You  must  study  Legendre 9 s  Geometry, 
Day's  Algebra,  Hutchinson's  Mathematics  and 
Isaac  Newton's  Principia  in  order  to  comprehend 
those  tables.  "  "Must  1  go  all  through  that", 
said  I,  "before  I  can  survey  my  father's  farm? 

Do  you  think  Washington  knew  all  of  these 
studies?  If  he  had  to  learn  all  about  logarythms, 
sines,  cosines,  tangents,  cotangents,  and  then  all 
those  other  things  you  speak  about,  I  wonder  how 
he  ever  had  time  to  be  a  farmer  himself,  much 
less  to  be  a  great  general,  president  and,  in 
fine,  the  "Father  of  his  Country.  "  "Well,"  said 
the  Professor,  "Washington  was  a  great  man  and 
had  a  very  fine  mind;  he  was  also  very  industrious 
and  was  not  easily  discouraged.  If  he  had  given 
up  surveying  bee  ause  it  required  much  study  and 
was  hard,  do  you  think  he  would  have  ever  be¬ 
come  the  "Father  of  his  Country?"  This  was 
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Unsuited  for  Surveying 


more  than  a  hintc  I  understood  that  I  was 
lacking  in  industry  and  perseverance.  We  had 
a  saying,  "No  man  likes  to  cut  wood  who  does 
not  see  the  chips  fly.  "  There  werel  no  chips 
from  my  surveying.  I  made  no  impression  on 
those  dreadful  tables.  Their  impression  on  me 
was  a  depression. 

I  wrote  to  my  father  that  I  was  anxious  to 
try  another  school  and  to  enter  upon  different 
studies.  I  thought  it  best  to  come  home  for 
awhile  upon  the  farm  and  recover  my  health 
from  the  fright  I  got  from  the  burning  house. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  came  for  me,  bear¬ 
ing  an  anxious  wish  from  my  mother  that  I 
should  come.  This  was  in  the  mid-summer, 
making  my  term  of  study  in  Woodstock  about 
four  months.  The  period  was  shorter  than  I 
had  contemplated  when  I  set  out,  but  the  effect 
of  this,  my  first  experience  so  long  from  home, 
made  a  deep  impression  on  my  life  and  character. 

^ 

"OUR  HEART  IS  ENLARGED" 

If  once  a  heart,  fast  closed  by  sin. 

Will  let  the  waiting  Savior  in. 

And  give  him  all  its  room; 

That  heart  shall  such  expansion  find. 

And  such  sweet  love  for  all  mankind. 

That  all  mankind  might  come. 

-  p.  57 
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VIII.  OCCUPATIONS 


My  mother ,  who  always  followed  me  with 
anxious ,  loving  thoughts,  gave  me  such  a  wel¬ 
come  home  as  only  mothers  know  how  to  do. 

Home  was  never  quite  so  lovely  as  after  my 
return  from  school.  Here  I  tarried  for  several 
months  before  making  further  plans  for  the 
future.  Still  1  retained  my  determination  to  go 
on  with  my  studies  preparatory  to  the  ministry. 
The  difficulty  of  commanding  the  money  necessary 
for  such  a  course  had  become  a  more  serious 
problem  with  me  than  it  ever  had  before  I  left 
home.  I  also  began  to  take  in  the  larger 
question  of  living  after  I  did  begin  to  preach.  I 
knew  that  our  pastor  could  not  at  all  live  upon 
the  stipend  that  was  paid  him  by  the  three  or 
four  churches  which  he  served,  though  his 
parishoners  were  generally  well-to-do  farmers, 

I  feel  sure  he  did  not  receive  fifty  dollars  a 
year  from  his  entire  charge.  He  supported  him¬ 
self  by  the  cultivation  of  a  small  farm.  Like 
Paul,  his  own  hands  ministered  to  his  ne¬ 
cessities.  This  his  people  thought  was  quite 
biblical  and  honorable,  and  so  did  not  object 
but  rather  liked  it  because  it  was  apostolical. 

Well,  I  too  wanted  to  be  apostolical  and  hence 
began  to  think  about  some  way  cf  making  a 
living  while  I  preached  the  gospel  so  I  might  not 
be  chargeable  to  the  churches.  As  I  had  to  give 

up  the  business  of  surveying,  I  began  to  think  of 
some  other  calling. 


There  was  in  my  neighborhood  a  young  tail¬ 
or  who  had  made  me  a  very  nice  suit  from  the 
Kentucky  jeans  which  I  had  woven  for  the  purp¬ 
ose.  He  was  a  very  diminutive  person,  with  a 
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large  head  and  when  he  sat  upon  his  table,  - 
ncross-leggedff  he  looked  like  an  interrogation 
point.  And  such  he,  indeed,  was.  He  was 
very  peculiar,  not  only  in  appearance,  but  in 
the  turn  of  his  fancy  and  his  wonderful  niemory 
and  his  love  of  the  marvelous  in  literature  and 
science.  I  met  him  at  church  one  day  when  he 
had  on  a  new  suit  of  his  own  making  and  after 
his  own  fancy.  He  had  attached  such  a  number 
of  buttons  to  his  coat,  running  in  all  directions, 
that  I  guessed  that  th^re  were  not  less  than 
three  hundred  of  these  gay  ornaments  upon  this 
single  garment.  He  was  quite  a  conspicuous 
figure,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  apparent¬ 
ly  so  insignificant.  I  was  taken  with  him- -not 
altogether  with  his  buttons- -but  in  spite  of;  them, 
because  he  was  so  wise  and  wonderful  in  his 
conversation.  He  loved  to  talk  about  astronomy. 
He  had  been  reading  the  valuable  and  wonderful 
works  of  the  distinguished  Dr.  Thomas  Dick,-- 
such  they  seemed  to  us  in  that  day.  And  their 
reputation  was  established  upon  such  merit  of 
matter  and  such  elegance  of  form  and  style  that 
they  have  not  even  yet  fallen  into  obscurity. 

From  this  young  tailor  of  prodigious  memory,  I 
got  some  of  my  first  impressions  about  the  size, 
distances  and  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  I 
never  shall  forget  how  I  felt  impressed  as  he 
told  about  the  vastness  of  the  universe.  He  was 
reverent  as  well  as  scholarly.  Ah,  thought  I, 
if  I  could  have  this  young  man  for  a  constant 
companion,  I  should  learn  as  much  as  if  I  were 
studying  surveying.  I  made  frequent  visits  to 
his  rooms  and  enjoyed  his  conversations  about 
astronomy  and  the  many  other  curious  things 
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if  I  W6r0  a  Tailor 


which  he  had  stored  away  in  his  capacious  brain, 

I  went  home  and  told  my  parents  I  wanted,  to 
learn  the  tailoring  trade,,  "If  I  were  a  tailor/'  said 
I/rI  could  make  money  for  my  own  support  and 
carry  on  my  studies  for  the  ministry  and  then 
when  I  became  a  preacher  I  could  support  my¬ 
self,  even  as  Paul  did  and  as  Father  Sehmucker 
was  doing."  I  am  glad  to  remember  I  had  no 
thought  of  gain  in  my  mind  in  connection  with 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  Filthy  lucre  did 
not  corrupt  my  aspirations  for  the  duties  and 
privileges  of  the  sacred  office.  But  as  for  this 
tailorings  I  had  quite  a  longing*  as  it  would 
serve  both  as  support  and  instruction.  It  was 
not  long  before  I  presented  myself  to  Mr,  Wind 
as  a  candidate  for  apprenticeship  in  his  honor¬ 
able  and  useful  profession.  To  my  surprise* 
he  was  not  at  all  enthusiastic.  He  was  cold 
and  rather  suspicious.  After  giving  him  my 
reasons  for  desiring  to  learn  his  trade  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  magnify  his  Office  and  expatiate  upon 
its  cleanliness  and  suitableness  to  the  occupation 
of  a  preacher,  I  felt  sure  I  would  like  it  and 
thought  I  could  learn  it,  I  told  him  I  had  been 
working  at  surveying  and  had  concluded  it  did 
not  suit  me,  "Ah*  surveying”,  said  he,  "is 
better  than  tailoring!"  "It  is  delightful  out 
doors  work*  while  the  tailors  bench  and  cramped 
position  is  anything  but  healthful  or  comfortable. 
But  I  did  not  know  you  were  a  surveyor",  said 
he,  with  an  incredulous  air,  "I  am  not  a  sur¬ 
veyor*  "  said  1*  with  a  feeling  of  embarrassment, 
"1  am  only  a  student  of  the  difficult  subject.  "  I 
concluded  to  attempt  something  not  so  hard  and 
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Left-Handed  Tailoring  Difficult 


which  gives  more  steady  employment  and  more 
opportunity  for  reading.  nYou  are  quite  mis¬ 
taken  about  leisure  for  reading*’,  said  he,  fIyou 
will  find  if  you  succeed  in  this  business,  you 
will  be  so  driven  by  your  customers  that  you 
will  hardly  have  time  to  eat  or  sleep.  **  "Ah, 
said  I,  "but  Mr,  Wind,  you  certainly  had  much 
time  to  read  or  you  would  not  know  so  much 
about  astronomy  and  Dr.  Dick's  worKs.  "  "I 
do  not  know  so  much,  "  said  he,  "as  you  kindly 
seem  to  suppose.  I  do  read  some,  but  I  do  it 
at  the  expense  of  my  business.  I  am  not  here 
to  kill  myself  working.  I  have  a  love  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  I  am  going  to  gratify  it,  if  I  have  to 
lose  some  money  to  do  so.  "  "Now  this  is  just 
my  idea",  said  I,  "I  do  not  propose  to  make 
tailoring  my  business,  I  want  it  as  a  side-trade, 
just  as  St.  Paul  worked  at  tent  making,  while 
he  could  say,  "This  one  thing  I  do."  "I, like 
him,  want  to  give  myself  wholly  to  the  minis¬ 
try.  " 


A  respectful  silence  on  his  part,  suspended 
our  further  conversation ,  until  he  asked,  "Are 
you  not  left-handed?"  "Yes,"  I  replied,  some¬ 
what  perplexed,  "my  father  and  mother  are  both 
left-handed.  "  "You  come  very  honestly",  said 
he,  "by  that  considerable  encumbrance,  and  in 
the  matter  of  tailoring,  it  would  be  an  insuper¬ 
able  hindrance  in  your  way.  I  need  scarcely 
tell  you  that  it  would  reverse  all  your  work  and 
it  would  be  as  hard  for  me  to  teach  you  as  it 
would  be  for  you  to  practice  my  trade.  Let.  me 
advise  you  not  to  think  of  learning  my  poor 
business,  at  any  rate.  " 
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When  Some  Doors  Close 


I  went  home  with  a  feeling  of  disappointment 
and  concluded  that  I  would  be  neither  a  surveyor 
nor  a  tailor.  The  "elements”  seemed  against 
me.  I  began  to  feel  like  Jacob.,  when  he  said, 
"All  these  things  are  against  me.  "  But  I 
learned.,  as  he  had  to  do,  that  what  seemed  so 
opposed  at  one  time,  were  my  real  helps  in 
the  end. 


THE  CHARM  OF  HIDDEN  BEAUTY 

Not  diamond,  gold  and  plaited  hair,  - 
If  these  may  have  a  fitting  place,  - 

Can  with  the  "hidden  man”  compare. 

Whose  soulful  beauty  lights  the  face. 

The  grace  and  meekness  of  the  heart. 
Speak  on  the  lip,  beam  from  the  eye. 

And  these,  when  other  charms  depart, 
Retain  their  youth  and  cannot  die* 

The  very  wrinkles  of  old  age,  - 

The  faded  cheek,  the  brow  of  snow. 

Are  but  the  finely  pencilled  page. 

Whose  lines  the  hidden  artist  show. 

As  through  a  flock  of  fleecy  clouds. 

The  hidden  sun  pours  gold  at  even; 

So  through  the  mantle  which  enshrouds 

A  love-lit  soul,  glow  rays  from  heaven. 

-  p0  120 
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Apple-Jack  and  Delirium  Tremens 


I  must  connect  an  experience  of  a  curious 
and  unsuitable  character  with  my  early  home 
life  which  was  overruled  for  my  good- -strange 
as  it  may  seem.  In  those  early  days- -"under 
the  old  constitution"--!  was,  for  awhile  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  distillery,  making  "apple-jack"  . 

Isn't  that  awful,  why,  yes,  shameful.  Butijou 
must  remember,  'Tempora  mutantur,  et  illis 
mutamur,  "  Bum  was  not  one  of  the  three  R9s 
in  our  Cross-roads  sehoolhouse.  Burchard°s 
"Bum,  Bo  maoism  and  Rebellion",  was  not  well 
understood o  Besides,  it  was  not  rum  that  I  was 
helping  to  make,  but  genuine,  life-giving  apple 
brandy,  without  which  we  thought  we  could  not 
have  reaped  our  harvest  nor  sawed  our  winter 
wood.  This,  it  was,  that  helped  us  to  bear 
the  heat  of  summer  and  resist  the  cold  of  winter, 
in  fact,  it  was  a  kind  of  panacea  in  sickness  and 
a  mighty  prophylactic  in  health.  "A  good  creature 
of  God,  "  Then,  if  we  had  not  made  brandy,  what 
would  have  become  of  our  superabundance  of 
apples?  We  made  cider  and  boiled  apple  butter- - 
very  fine — but  still  there  was  much  left  over  to 
perish  but  for  brandy. 

It  was  one  fine  Sunday  afternoon  that  cousin 
Absalom,  who  with  my  father,  had  so  many 
apples,  and  who  had  built  a  distillery  down  by 
the  brook,  in  a  deep  and  beautiful  forest,  and 
had  invited  us  to  join  him  in  making  this 
elixir  of  life,  came  to  our  house  in  a  terrible 
excitement,  asking  us  to  come  down  to  his 
house  for  there  was  a  man  in  his  yard,  who  he 
thought  was  dying  of  a  frightful  fit.  This  man 
had  come  to  him  and  askecf  for  a  drink  of 
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brandy,  saying,  if  I  did  not_give  him  some  at 
once  he  would  die.  I  did  not  give  him  any, 
said  he,  and  sure  enough  he  went  into  such 
spasms  as  made  me  afraid,  "So  I  have  come 
to  you.  ”  I  remember  how  we  all  ran  down  to 
see  this  strange  and  sad  sight.  When  I  got  there, 
a  most  terrible  spectacle  greeted  my  eyes,  I 
shall  never  forget  it.  A  seemingly  strong,  young 
man,  with  blue  lips  and  staring  eyes- -wide 
open- -looking  into  the  bright  sun,  lay  before  me. 

%  He  was  dead.  Around  him  were  evidences  of 
the  most  violent  struggles.  The  grass  was  torn 
up  by  his  hands  and  marks  of  great  distress 
were  on  all  of  his  features.  He  wanted  brandy, 
could  not  get  it  and  died  of  delirium  tremens. 
That  was  brandy  enough  for  me. 

Sometime  after  that,  I  read  the  famous 
seven  sermons  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  on 
Intemperance  and  this  horrible  illustration 
seemed  to  look  from  every  page.  Now,  as 
our  family  felt  sure  that  I  was  a  coming  proph¬ 
et- -like  Samuel- -they  listened  to  me  with  great 
respect  and  heeded  my  voice,  though  I  was  next 
to  the  youngest  of  the  household.  I  told  them 
that  God's  judgment  was  against  the  makers  of 
the  dreadful,  poisonous  drink  and  the  deadly 
stuff  that  killed  the  young  man  who  died  in 
cousin  Absalom's  yard.  Let  us  make  no  more 
of  it.  But,  nwhat  shall  we  do  with  our  apples”, 

I  was  asked,  ”Let  them  rot  in  the  orchard,  ” 
said  L  The  time  was  near  at  hand  when  no 
more  apples  were  hauled  from  our  farm  to  the 
still-house.  From  that  time  on,  I  became  a 
r ’temperance  fanatic,  ”  have  preached  and 
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practiced  total  abstinence  and  influenced  my  own 
children  with  the  same  fanaticism  and  helped  to 
make  many  a  total  abstainer.  The  preaching 
of  "Temperance",  as  well  as  "Righteousness  and 
Judgment  to  come,  "  has  been  a  characteristic 
of  my  ministry.  Thus  I  learned  a  lesson  for 
the  pulpit. 

One  other  thing,  I  soon  learned;  that  was  the 
relation  of  tobacco  to  strong  drink.  The  use  of 
the  quid  was  ail  too  prevalent.  As  I  grew  old¬ 
er,  I  myself  became  infected  with  habit  of 
smoking.  I  am  ashamed  to  make  this  confession- 
but  it  good  for  the  soul,  of  myself  and  others. 

I  was  foolish  enough  to  think,  as  so  many  young 
men  do,  that  it  was  manly  to  puff  the  cigar.  So 
I  did  it,  but  God  rescued  me  before  I  became 
hopelessly  enslaved.  He  opened  my  eyes  to  the 
shame  and  evil  of  it  in  this  way,  prayer  and 
reflection  gave  me  these  thoughts,  "I  nave  no 
right  to  puff  away  the  money  needed  for  my 
education.  Smoking  is  a  filthy  habit.  I  wished 
to  be  a  clean  man.  The  example  is  bad,  I  must 
not  lend  my  influences  to  an  evil  thing.  It  bars 
a  man  from  refined,  decent  society,  especially 
of  ladies.  It  tends  to  make  a  man  selfish  and 
disregardful  of  the  rights  of  others  to  have 
clean  air  and  normal  comforts.  It  makes  a  man 
an  abject  slave  to  a  vile,  useless,  offensive  and 
wasteful  habit  and  is  unworthy  of  a  gentleman, 
saying  nothing  of  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Here  is  a  point  in  my  ministerial  antecedents 
which  shows  the  hand  of  God  in  shaping  my  life. 
Father  allowed  me  the  use  of  my  time  as  I 
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Joel’s  Legacy 


pleased  at  home  on  the  farm.  I  had  said  to 
him,  HFather,  if  you  will  give  me  leisure 
from  farming  and  other  hindering  duties,  board 
me  and  clothe  me  and  furnish  me  with  the  books 
I  need,  I  will  cheerfully  surrender  all  my  inter¬ 
ests  in  your  estate  to  the  other  children  and 
take  my  chances  as  a  student.  "  This  seemed 
rash  enough,  but  I  am  glad  I  made  the  proposi¬ 
tion  .  It  was  a  part  of  the  divine  plan,  I  did 
not  however,  know  it. 

>|c  S{c 

THE  LARGER  PLAN 

A  plan  is  in  this  life  of  mine. 

Despite  its  sin  and  wrong; 

Beyond  my  will  a  hand  divine 
Has  led  my  steps  along. 

I’ve  travelled  oft  a  thorny  way 
Which  I  could  not  refuse. 

But  mercies  followed,  day  by  day. 

More  than  I  dared  to  choose. 

If,  in  my  youth,  my  heart  proposed 
Which  way  my  steps  should  tend; 

I’ve  found  in  truth  a  Will  disposed 
The  journey  and  the  end. 

Man’s  way,  I  find,  is  not  in  man. 

To  order  and  control; 

There  lies  above  his  partial  plan 
A  larger,  grander  whole. 


-  p.  88 
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IX.  BOYISH  LOVE 


As  I  promised  to  write  somewhat  of  my 
inner  life,  I  have  concluded,  not  without  real 
hesitation,  however,  to  give  an  inkling  of  a 
tender  bit  of  romance,  which  overtook  me  about 
that  period  of  my  youth  to  which  my  recital  has 
brought  me.  I  was  about  seventeen  years  old. 

Coming  back  from  Woodstock,  I  became 
acquainted  with  the  daughter  of  a  very  religious 
man,  who  had  come  into  our  neighborhood  from 
a  town  in  Western  Maryland.  As  we  met  each 
other  frequently  at  church,  a  cordial  acquaint¬ 
ance  began  to  mature  between  ourselves.  She 
was  very  beautiful,  and  about  my  own  impression¬ 
able  age.  I  had  never  suspected  myself  hither¬ 
to  of  the  susceptibilities  which  began  to  take 
possession  of  me.  Inst  ead  of  taking  counsel 
of  wise  reflection,  I  yielded  to  the  warming 
impulses  of  my  young  heart  and  before  I  was 
aware  of  it,  I  was  becoming  quite  enamoured 
of  the  little  beauty  who  so  accidentally  crossed 
my  path.  Her  rich,  hazel  eyes- -so  like  those 
of  my  mother — her  long  lashes,  her  abundant 
dark  hair  and  fine  complexion  and  generally 
handsome  features,  wrought  a  spell  of  admira¬ 
tion  upon  my  heart,  which  I  could  not  throw  off. 
When  out  of  her  presence,  I  could,  in  a  measure, 
forget  her,  but  when  I  talked  with  her,  I  so 
enjoyed  her  religiousness  and  so  loved  her  sober 
manner  and  refined  conversation,  that  I  found 
my  affections  getting  the  mastery  of  my  sober 
judgment.  Because,  my  judgment  told  me  I 
could  not  possibly  think  of  marriage  at  that 
period  of  my  life,  that  I  had  no  preparation  for 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  home-making 
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Ann  Marie 


and  indeed,  was  not  able  to  care  for  myself, 
much  less  for  a  wife. 

As  to  an  engagement  for  the  far-off  future, 
tliat  seemed  scarcely  less  preposterous  and 
would  have  been  unkind  even  to  suggest  to  that 
lovely  Ann  Marie.  Nor  was  I  sure  she  would 
have  entertained  the  proposition  had  I  ventured 
to  make  it.  That  she  reciprocated  somewhat 
of  my  sentimentality,  I  had  more  than  a  sus¬ 
picion.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  told  her 
that  I  loved  her  and  am  sure  I  never  asked  her 
about  her  feelings  towards  me.  The  truth  is, 
we  were  both  very  reserved  and  incommunica¬ 
tive  about  the  tender  sentiment.  I  am  glad, 
at  this  day,  to  think  of  our  relations  as  marked 
by  no  impropriety  of  conversation  or  conduct. 
While  the  r,kissing-playn  was  not  tabooed  by  the 
young  folk  in  those  early  times  and  among  our 
young  people,  I  am  sure  I  never  kissed  Ann 
Marie.  Our  mutual  respect,  as  well  as  our 
self  respect,  would  have  been  injured  by 
familiarities  which  cannot  be  remembered  with¬ 
out  a  feeling  of  self-reproach.  Our  young  love 
was  as  pure  and  platonic  as  it  was  unreflecting 
and  expedient.  I  have  often  wished  that  I  had 
been  more  confiding  with  my  mother  about  my 
feelings  for  my  sweetheart  and  sought  her  wise 
and  sympathetic  counsels,  or  that  she  had  given 
me  a  little  wholesome  instruction  /  before  I 
became  so  involved  in  my  boyish  bewitchment 
as  to  save  me  the  "wear  and  tear'1  through  which 
one  is  so  liable  to  have  to  go  at  such  a  pre¬ 
mature  age. 
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An  Ode  to  Ann  Marie 


Not  very  long  did  we  meet  in  those commun- 
ings  which  are  still  dear  in  my  memory  and 
precious  to  my  heart.  Fortunately*  perhaps  it 
was*  though  not  without  real  pain*  did  our 
duties  and  our  circumstances  call  us  far  asunder. 
We  were  parted  for  a  number  of  years*  and  I 
think  met  but  once  after  our  first  separation. 

A  distant  college  life  called  me  away.  Duties 
due  to  others  demanded  her  time  and  attention 
in  a  distant  home.  During  this  interval*  she 
became  sick  and  died.  How  I  felt*  in  this 
connection*  I  told  in  a  poem*  which  I  composed 
in  the  after  years.  I  venture  to  append  it*  since 
my  wife  approves  of  my  so  doing*  for  all  this 
transpired  long  before  I  became  acquainted  with 
her.  I  can  only  say  now*  our  first  loves  are 
not  always  our  wisest  or  best.  No  one  could 
take  the  place  so  admirably  filled  by  her  with 
whom  I  have  now  walked  for  fifty  years. 

The  poem  follows: 

Dear  sainted  maiden*  Ann  Marie ! 

If  they  immortal*  angel  name* 

Be  in  thy  blissful  home  the  same 
As  yet  it  is  on  earth  to  me 
Can'st  thou*  unseen*  be  still  as  near 
As  when  I  knew  and  loved  thee  here  ? 

Long  hast  thou  walked  the  streets  of  gold. 
Met  nobler  natures  than  my  own* 

And  knowest  them  as  thou  art  known* 

But  still  do  not  our  days  of  old* 

As  seen  with  thy  pure*  love-lit  eyes* 

Seem  preludes  of  thy  paradise? 
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A  Bond  that  Holds 


However  glorified  and  changed 
By  that  pure  light  from  out  the  throne 
Which  hath  so  long  upon  thee  shone 
I  will  not  think  thou  art  estranged 
From  one  who  loved  and  still  loves  thee. 
Dear  sainted  maiden,  Ann  Marie. 

My  heart  retains  thy  image  yet. 

And  feels  thy  soft  eyes  meeting  mine. 
With  something  of  a  light  divine 
And  which  it  never  can  forget; 

Thy  face,  though  long  years  intervene. 

Is  as  a  present  vision  seen. 

When  I  our  youthful  walks  recall 
I  seem  to  find  in  every  place 
Some  sweet  reflection  of  thy  face. 

Which  ever  glorifies  them  all. 

And  makes  them  singularly  dear. 

Because  they  bring  my  loved  one  near. 

And  what  leaves  undisturbed  my  bliss. 

In  thinking  of  thy  youthful  prime. 

Is  I  recall  no  single  time 

When  I  impressed  thee  with  a  kiss. 

And  that  our  love  was  never,  hence. 
Caught  in  a  snare  of  earthly  sense. 

Save  that  a  braid  of  thy  dark  hair. 

Which  thou  didst  place  upon  my  arm. 
Though  wasted  now,  hath  still  the  charm 
As  when  thou  didst  first  place  it  there-, 
A  bond  that  holds  me  still  to  thee. 

My  sainted  angel,  Ann  Marie. 
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tfLong  as  Memory  Shall  Endure fr 


But  long  as  memory  shall  endure. 

My  soul  shall  never  love  thee  less. 

Because  thou  didst  it  so  impress 
With  all  that  was  so  true  and  pure-. 

In  thy  unsullied  maidenhood. 

MY  MOTHER'S  PICTURE 

My  mother  was  old  when  she  sat  for  her  picture. 

Her  body  was  bowed  and  her  tresses  were  gray. 

She  wore  a  white  kerchief  and  iron- rimmed  glasses-. 
Her  costume,  though  quaint,  was  the  style  of  the  day. 
And  still  she  is  sitting,  though  years  have  gone  by. 
And  borne  to  its  resting  her  visible  clay. 

Yet  the  sheen  of  her  hair,  the  light  of  her  eye 
And  the  smile  on  her  lip  pass  never  away. 

The  canvas  is  faded  and  darkened  by  age. 

But  love  and  fond  memory  can  paint  it  anew; 

And  like  a  sweet  thought  on  a  time -honored  page. 

Her  dear  living  presence  forever  beams  through. 

I  see  her  as  when  she  leaned  over  my  bed. 

Like  an  angel  of  mercy,  in  childhoodcs  sweet  bliss, 

I  feel,  even  now,  her  dear  hand  on  my  head. 

And  on  my  old  lips  the  nGood-nightn  of  her  kiss. 

O/  s*/  si/  sU  si/ 

/|S  /|S  /|S  /|S  /jS  /|S 

Immortal  for  me  is  the  light  of  her  smile; 

Unfading  the  sheen  of  her  beautiful  hair; 

Though  sadly,  in  sorrow,  I  miss  them  awhile. 

And  sigh  for  them  often,  o'erburdened  with  care. 

And  thus  the  old  picture  looks  down  from  the  wall; 

Its  sweetness  and  brightness,  increasing  with  years: 

It  greets  me  whenever  I  enter  the  hall. 

And  often  I  answer  with  blessings  and  tears. 

-  p.  151 
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X.  SILAS  BILLINGS 


I  had  tried  hard  to  be  self  sustaining  and 
not  tax  the  homestead  with  the  burden  of  my 
expenses.  I  required  more  earnestness  than  I 
felt  just  at  this  time  either  to  ask  or  make 
money  for  my  schooling* 

But  after  remaining  at  home  for  several 
months ,  I  began  to  think  about  plans  of  getting 
some  money  to  go  on  with  my  studies.  As  I 
had  not  won  an  eminent  reputation  for  scholar¬ 
ship  in  the  near  neighborhood  of  Woodstock  where 
I  had  been  studying  surveying,  I  concluded  I 
could  get  something  back  for  my  venture  with 
Gummere,  the  compass  and  "Jacob- staff",  the 
chain  and  the  German  professor,  so  I  went  a- 
mong  my  relatives  at  a  place  called  Saumsville, 
to  take  up  a  school  and  deposit  some  of  my 
stores  of  Woodstock  knowledge  in  that  commun¬ 
ity.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  good  list 
of  subscribers  to  my  prospectus.  To  the  three 
"R  s",  I  now  added  geography  and  grammar. 
Modesty  alone  kept  me  from  proposing  to  teach 
surveying.  Here  I  spent  the  winter  of  1845  and 
the  spring  of  1846. 

From  my  short  term  of  teaching  at  Saums¬ 
ville,  I  had  some  money-,  a  "lot  of  it"-, 
according  to  the  counting  of  a  farmer’s  lad  in 
those  days.  But  with  a  bit  of  the  fluctuation 
which  has  marked  so  much  of  my  subsequent 
career  in  respect  of  continuity  of  place,  not 
purpose,  I  thought  I  would  undertake  something 
that  would  give  me  more  "knocking- about",  be 
less  confining,  help  me  to  see  more  of  people 
and  the  ways  of  the  world.  So,  I  was  caught 
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The  Bashful  Book  Agent 


with  the  brilliant  idea  of  becoming  a  book  agent „ 
Ah,  to  be  an  "agent",  was  in  itself  quite  a 
taking  card.  I  knew  of  a  book  just  published  in 
Woodstock  by  the  Editor  of  our  County  paper, 

Mr.  Wright  Gatewood.  Moreover,  the  book  was 
"The  History  of  the  Valley"  by  my  former 
friend  and  my  father's  tenant,  Mr.  Samuel 
Kircheval.  As  I  had  lived  and  studied  surveying 
in  Woodstock  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
learned  brother  of  the  publisher  who  had  been 
one  of  my  teachers,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  se¬ 
curing  an  agency  for  the  history.  But  leaving 
the  publishing  rooms  with  a  brand  new,  leather 
covered  copy  of  this  famous  history,  my  troubles 
were  only  beginning.  I  was  surprised  to  find 
that  not  everybody  would  immediately  subscribe. 
Indeed,  I  had  almost  expected  to  be  over  run 
with  appeals  for  my  book  wherever  I  went. 

I  was  rather  surprised  that  Mr.  Gatewood 
did  not  allow  me  to  take  a  cart  load  of  books 
with  me  from  his  office,  on  trust,  with  the 
promise  of  returning  in  a  few  days  with  the 
cash  and  getting  another  cartload.  He  told  me 
I  had  better  get  a  blank  book  and  get  names  of 
subscribers  and  then  come  and  get  books  to 
deliver.  This  seemed  to  me  to  be  preposter¬ 
ous  and  a  waste  of  time.  I  said,  "Mr.  Gatewood, 
you  know  such  a  plan  would  require  me  to  go 
twice  over  the  same  territory  and  repeat  my 
visits  at  every  place  where  I  took  orders.  I 
propose  to  take  a  horse  and  buggy  and  deliver 
the  books  at  once.  " 

He  observed  my  ignorant  enthusiasm  and 
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A  Prudent  Advisor 


discouraged  me  f  rom  going  into  the  business 
with  such  high  hopes  and  on  such  a  large  scale . 
nHave  you  ever  done  any  canvassing  of  any  kind,  n 
asked  he? 

nO*  no  sir”*  said  I,  nbut  it  is  not  hard  to 
do*  of  course*  and  with  such  a  book  as  Mr. 
KirchevaPs  History *  and  that  too  in  this  very 
Valley  where  he  is  so  well  known,  and  knowing 
him  also  so  well  myself*  I  am  sure  I  shall  find 
-  abundant  sale  for  the  book.  " 

”1  trust  you  may  do  better  for  yourself  and 
for  me  than  you  expect11  said  Mr.  Gatewood 
rather  coldly  and  slowly*  nbut  do  not  be  too 
sanguine  and  do  not  load  yourself  down  with  too 
many  books  and  do  not  go  to  too  much  expense 
in  the  beginning.  " 

This  proved*  in  a  short  time  to  be  good  ad¬ 
vice.  Had  I  had  such  a  prudent  advisor  in  some 
of  my  earlier  ventures*  it  had  been  to  my  ad¬ 
vantage.  But  nothing  daunted*  I  took  a  Copy  of 
the  book  from  the  Office*  with  Mr.  Gatewood8 s 
best  wishes  and  went  forth  to  make  money. 

Perhaps  I  need  not  say  more  about  my  can¬ 
vassing*  but  leave  all  to  be  conjectured  by  those 
who  have  had  the  experience  of  the  average  book 
agent.  But  as  I  was  not  an  average  book  agent* 

I  must  relate  a  little  of  my  experience.  I  was* 
at  that  age*  extremely  timid  and  bashful*  besides 
having  no  power  of  address  and  no  knowledge  of 
business.  The  fact  is*  I  was  almost  totally 
helpless  and  unfit  for  my  work.  As  for  the 
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"Knocking  About" 


knocking  about,  I  got  plenty  of  that  and  came 
nearly  being  knocked  down  by  some  busy  men 
whom  I  most  inopportunely  approached  and  whose 
time  I  was  wasting.  But  I  kept  on  knocking 
about  and  knocking  at  the  people's  doors  only  to 
be  told,  "I  don’t  want  to  look  at  your  book.  " 

I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  did  not  sell  half  a  dozen 
copies  of  the  History  of  the  Valley.  I  need 
hardly  say  I  was  ashamed  to  return  and  report 
to  Mr.  Gatewood.  Here,  thought  I,  was  another 
experience  connected  with  ventures  in  Woodstock; 
I  almost  deemed  it  a  town  of  evil  omen. 

REDEEMING  THE  TIME 

Not  on  some  day,  as  mortals  say. 

Do  years  and  cycles  pass  away; 

They  die  as  moments,  one  by  one. 

As  grains  of  sand  drop  from  the  glass. 

So  do  the  mighty  ages  pass 

Until  some  counted  date  is  done. 

Our  moments,  hence,  are  separate  things. 
Like  leaden  or  like  golden  rings; 

But  welded  by  us,  lii  :  to  link. 

May  into  sky- built  ladders  flow 
Or  into  bondman's  fetters  grow 

On  which  each  one  shall  rise  or  sink. 

Hope  not  to  scale  some  height  sublime. 
Saved  by  each  separate  link  of  time 

Passed  through  thy  fingers,  one  by  one; 
But  climbing,  be  thou  brave  and  bold. 

For  angel  hands  thy  hands  shall  hold 
Until  the  heavenl  heights  are  won. 

-  p.  113 
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XL  MONONGALIA  ACADEMY 


Out  of  the  town  of  Woodstock  came  a  bless¬ 
ing  to  me  and  largely  from  my  unfortunate  ex¬ 
periences  as  a  book  agent,  which  gave  in  the 
after  years  a  far  reaching  and  most  beneficent 
turn  to  all  my  subsequent  life.  Here  I  became 
acquainted  with  that  scholarly,  gracious  and 
charming  minister  of  Christ,  who  won  me  with 
his  admirable  sermons,  his  almost  unequalled 
voice  in  sacred  song  and  his  tender  and  fatherly 
interest  in  me--,  I  mean  the  Rev.  Silas  Billings, 
teacher  and  head  master  of  the  Woodstock  A- 
cademy  and  afterwards  holding  the  same  relation 
to  Monongalia  Academy  in  Morgantown,  West 
Virginia.  H,e  visited  me,  seemed  to  love  me 
from  the  beginning  and  gave  me  words  of  com¬ 
fort  and  counsel  which  were  most  grateful  and 
salutary.  I  had  never  before  found  such  a 
loving,  able  and  devoted  counselor  of  my  youth, 
apart  from  my  own  parents  and  my  old  German 
pastor.  Before  he  left  the  Valley  for  Morgan¬ 
town,  he  had  so  won  me  that  I  wanted  to  follow 
him  and  be  his  pupil. 

There  were  difficulties  in  the  way  which  were 
quite  formidable.  I  had  never  been  far  or  long 
away  from  home.  I  was  devotedly  attached  to  my 
parents  and  other  members  of  the  family,  was 
hopelessly  timid  and  incapable  of  making  my  way 
among  strangers  and  had  no  sufficient  means  to 
go  so  far  and  stay  so  long  as  to  make  the  venture 
worth  while.  But  Mr.  Billings  made  me  believe 
that  the  way  would  open  as  I  would  go  along  in  it 
and  would  be  all  right  in  the  end.  He  made  no 
flattering  or  unreasonable  proposals- -left  me 
rather  to  walk  by  faith  than  by  sight.  Moreover, 
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Over  the  Blue  Ridge 


it  was  no  small  thing  in  those  days  to  make  a 
journey  from  the  Valley  to  the  banks  of  the 
Monogahela,  and  especially,  across  the  almost 
roadless  mountains  intervening.  But  in  the 
Spring  time  of  1848  I  was  ready  to  go  to  Mr. 
Billing’s  school.  That  was,  for  me  and  my 
parents,  especially  my  tender  mother,  the 
"breaking  of  home  ties".  I  shall  never  forget 
her  embraces  and  her  tears  as  she  bade  me 
goodbye.  She  assured  me  of  her  unceasing 
prayers,  encouraged  me  to  pray  much  and 
trust  all  of  my  affairs  to  the  care  of  God.  She 
wished  me  to  be  careful  of  my  health,  the 
character  of  my  companions,  to  write  often  and 
come  home  as  soon  as  my  duties  would  allow. 

With  kisses  of  love  from  all  and  waving 
adieus,  I  left  to  go  by  way  of  Winchester  and 
Cumberland  and  Uniontown  to  my  destination  at 
Morgantown.  At  the  first  named  place  I  made  my 
first  venture  to  get  on  the  cars.  I  narrated  on 
a  former  page,  my  surprise  at  seeing  such  a 
marvel  as  a  coach  pulled  by  a  smoke  stack. 
Now^seated  behind  that  laborious,  puffing 
phenomenon,  I  was  whirled  along  at  the  fright¬ 
ful  rate  of  a  dozen  miles  an  hour  down  towards 
Harpers- Ferry,  a  point  which  I  reached  in  about 
three  hours.  I  had  read  something  that  Jeffer¬ 
son  said  about  the  rugged  sublimity  and  grandeur 
of  that  gorge  through  the  Blue- ridge,  but  never 
before  was  so  impressed  with  anything  that  I  had 
seen  among  the  wonders  of  nature. 

Before  I  had  time  long  to  admire  the  wonder¬ 
ful  rocks,  the  junction  of  the  great  rivers  at 
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that  place,  a  train  came  up  from  Baltimore  to 
take  me  on  my  way  to  Cumberland.  At  that 
place  I  arrived  as  it  grew  dark  in  the  evening. 
Here,  upon  inquiry,  I  found  it  was  to  take  fare 
on  a  stage  coach  the  rest  of  the  way.  It  seems 
scarcely  credible  to  those  who  sweep  through 
the  mountains  today  on  the  swift  train,  that  at 
a  time  so  recent  as  that  of  which  I  speak,  there 
was  no  better  or  speedier  way  of  crossing  the 
Alleghenies  than  on  the  lumbering  stage-coach. 
Yet  so  it  was. 

I  travelled  all  that  weary,  sleepless  night, 
cold  in  the  mountains  for  which  I  was  no  pre¬ 
pared  with  sufficient  clothing  so  that  I  almost 
froze,  all  the  next  day  and  night,  without  rest 
or  sufficient  food- -for  when  we  did  stop  to  take 
a  meal,  the  driver  began  to  call,  "All  aboard15, 
threatening  to  go  if  the  passengers  did  not  come 
right  away,  and  so  at  last  I  was  delivered  in 
Morgantown  and  was  refreshed  by  the  warm  wel¬ 
come  and  cordial  hospitality  of  Rev.  Silas  Bill¬ 
ings  and  of  his  whole  family. 

With  them  I  was  invited  to  stay  and  make  my 
home.  Everything  that  Christian  love  could  do 
to  make  my  new  home  delightful  was  freely  given 
me  at  this  place.  I  was  lodged  in  a  large  room 
by  myself  in  the  Academy  building  near  by.  The 
furniture  was  plain  but  sufficient.  I  remember 
some  bituminous  coal  was  brought  in  by  a  ser¬ 
vant  with  which  I  was  to  make  a  fire,  if  I  need¬ 
ed  it.  I  had  up  to  this  time  never  seen  a  coal 
fire.  Feeling  that  a  little  fire  would  be  comfort - 
stole,  I  undertook  to  start  a  blaze.  Taking  a 
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match,  I  applied  it  to  the  stuff,  but  observed  it 
would  not  burn.  I  reported  my  experiment  to 
my  land-lady  and  she  could  not  but  laugh  in  the 
way  in  which  I  undertook  to  make  a  coal  fire. 

I  had  a  few  new  things  to  learn  outside  of  books 
before  I  became  adjusted  to  the  new  situation. 

Throwing  myself  on  a  neat  little  cot  pro¬ 
vided  for  me,  I  began  a  sleep  which  I  kept  up 
with  little  alternation  for  about  a  week.  I  was 
amazed  at  my  stupidity,  but  I  had  become  wear¬ 
ied  with  the  journey  over  the  mountains  and  was 
otherwise  exhausted  by  the  nervous  strain  of 
leaving  home  and  beginning  life  among  strangers. 

It  was  in  this  week  that  my  teacher  gave  me  my 
first  lessons  in  Latin.  I  still  remember  my 
effort  to  learn  to  decline,  "stella",  a  star.  I 
was  so  oppressed  with  sleep  that  I  would  have 
been  glad  if  the  stars  had  shined  all  the  time. 
Really,  I  thought- myself  so  dumb  that  I  could 
never  learn  another  word  beside  Stella,  and  was 
doubtful  about  that.  It  yfas  not  long  before  I 
began  to  wrestle  with  a  genuine  homesickness. 
This,  added  to  the  sleep,  kept  me  employed 
both  day  and  night.  I  went  out  at  night  and 
watched  the  stars  that  rose  above  the  mountains 
in  the  direction  of  the  X- roads  and  wondered  if 
Mother  might  not  be  looking  at  the  same  luminary. 
That  was  a  star  I  loved  to  look  at  as  it  declined 
without  aid  from  a  Latin  school  boy. 

After  my  torper  had  left  me  I  began  to  take 
a  decided  interest  in  my  work.  I  was  fascin¬ 
ated  with  the  idea  that  I  was  now  becoming  a 
Classical  scholar”.  I  wrote  home  with  great 
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enthusiasm  that  I  was  now  studying  Latin  and 
expected  soon  to  begin  Greek.  It  was  not  long 
before  I  received  a  letter  from  my  father  re¬ 
joicing  that  I  was  now  at  a  good  school,  but  he 
was  greatly  perplexed  with  the  information  that 
I  was  reading  the  language  and  books  written 
by  the  old  heathen  people.  He  had  learned 
somewhat  by  reading  the  Apochryphal  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  that  the  Romans  and  Greeks 
were  pagan  people,  and  it  was  a  real  wonder 
to  him  wny  a  man  who  wanted  to  preach  the 
gospel  went  to  such  sources  for  knowledge.  He 
desired  greatly  that  I  should  explain. 

Not  feeling  able  to  answer  father's  letter 
satisfactorily  from  any  knowledge  I  had,  I  took 
his  letter  to  Prof.  Billings  and  asked  him  to 
give  me  such  answer  as  might  be  satisfactory 
to  a  plain  man.  "Your  father",  said  Mr.  Bill¬ 
ings,  "has  asked  a  not  unusual  question  nor  an 
unimportant  one  from  the  honest  laymans'  stand¬ 
point.  Of  course,  it  must  seem  very  absurd  to 
him  that  one  who  intends  to  preach  the  gospel 
of  Christ  must  begin  by  studying,  as  you  are 
doing,  with  the  heathen  classics.  But  the  ans¬ 
wer  to  that  question,  while  not  easy  to  make  to 
one  in  his  position,  must  be  such  as  to  command 
itself  to  plain  common  sense.  I  should  advise  you 
to  give  him,  substantially,  these  reasons  first, 
the  Latin  and  Greek  language  are  of  value  to  the 
minister  and  to  any  educated  person  because  they 
are  the  source  from  which  came  a  great  number 
of  our  English  words  whose  meanings  can  be 
best  understood  by  knowing  what  they  mean  in 
the  originals,  second,  the  task  of  translating 
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them  into  our  language  serves  to  give  us  a 
better  command  of  our  tongue  because  we  have 
to  search  for  English  words  of  the  same  import 
of  those  we  are  translating.  Third,  this  exer¬ 
cise,  while  useful  for  these  reasons,  exercises 
the  mind  and  so  trains  its  powers  of  thinking. 
Fourth,  the  languages  are  themselves  very  per¬ 
fect  and  so  serve  to  improve  our  taste  and  en¬ 
able  us  to  speak  and  write  well.  Fifth,  as  for 
the  Greek,  that  is  the  language  in  which  the 
New  Testament  was  written  and  to  be  able  to 
know  exactly  what  that  means,  we  must  often 
go  to  the  original  and  know,  at  first  hand,  what 
is  the  texto  And  as  for  the  Latin,  much  of  the 
history  of  the  early  church  was  written  in  the 
language  of  the  Romans;  much  of  the  theology 
of  the  church  in  all  ages  has  been  prepared  and 
preserved  to  us  in  the  same  tongue.  There  are 
other  good  reasons  for  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  but  maybe  your  father  will  accept  these 
as  sufficient.  n 

I  greatly  thanked  the  professor  for  his  pains 
and  patience,  for  they  served  to  enlighten  me, 
while  I  felt  they  were  worthy  to  be  given  to  my 
father  who  was  a  thoughtful  and  conscientious 
man  and  was  extremely  anxious  that  1  should  not 
be  mislead  by  my  books  or  company.  That  he 
should  still,  as  he  had  for  many  years,  keep 
close  watch  over  my  reading,  excited  my  admira¬ 
tion  for  his  conscientiousness  and  my  veneration 
for  his  piety.  Indeed,  I  have  not  found  out  very 
clearly  even  today,  what  those  other  reasons  are 
which  the  Professor  said  might  be  given. 
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In  due  time  I  got  off  my  letter  to  father, 
attempting  to  illustrate  the  arguments  of  the 
Professor  by  giving  analogies  from  the  farm  and 
from  other  sources.  I  said  it  is  well  known 
that  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  farmer  should 
know  the  good  from  the  poor  seeds  in  his  wheat, 
but  he  should  also  know  the  nature  of  his  soil  so 
that  he  might  enrich  it  with  the  proper  fertilizers. 
In  the  same  way,  it  is  important  to  know  the  very 
ground  out  of  which  has  sprung  our  own  language 
so  we  may  better  know  how  to  use  and  speak  and 
write  our  thoughts  in  the  tongue  wherein  we  were 
born. 

As  for  the  heathenism  in  our  language,  I 
mignt  say  it  should  be  no  objection  to  our 
Christian  uses  of  it,  because  that  need  not  make 
us  heathen.  Christianity  has  life  enough  in  it 
to  overcome  the  inherent  nature  of  its  origin. 

A  man  who  eats  good  mutton  does  not  thereby 
become  a  sheep.  As  having  in  him  a  higher 
nature  he  overcomes  the  mere  animal  nature  in 
his  food  and  converts  it  into  his  own  flesh  and 
blood.  So  should  it  be  with  his  use  of  Latin 
and  Greek.  His  use  of  these  languages  need  not 
make  him  a  pagan  for  he  may  enrich  his  mind 
and  heart  from  what  they  knew  without  losing  his 
Christianity. 

If  we  should  attempt  to  discard  all  that  comes 
to  us  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans  somewhat  as 
some  good  people  do,  by  avoiding  the  names  of 
the  days  of  the  week  and  of  the  months,  since 
these  are  derived  from  the  names  of  pagan  gods, 
and  speak  only  of  "first,  second,  third  day"  and 
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the  like,  and  in  the  same  way  east  aside* 
"January,  February,  March",  is  it  not  plain 
that,  we  should  have  to  give  up  our  good  English 
which  instead  of  making  us  better  Christians, 
would  go  far  towards  making  both  our  language 
and  ourselves  barbarians  ? 

In  the  next  place,  it  makes  one  strong  to 
lift  a  good  load,,  Because  I  used  to  work  so  hard 
on  the  farm  and  became  robust  by  ploughing  up 
the  ground  and  digging  up  the  sprouts  by  the 
roots.,  so  shall  I  become  strong  to  think  and 
speak  by  tugging  away  at  the  grammars  and 
dictionaries  and  text  books  in  the  Academy.  I 
am  making  furrows  now  and  digging  up  the  roots 
of  English  words  out.  of  the  old,  dead  languages. 

I  trust  you  will  find,  after  awhile,  that  I  shall 
foe  able  to  write  a  more  convincing  letter,  on 
this  and  other  subjects,  after  I  shall  have  stud¬ 
ied  Latin  and,  Greek  longer. 

I  finished  a  very  long  letter  about  my  school 
and  studies  telling  my  father  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble  about  my  needs,  comforts,  prospects  and 
ambitions  and  awaited  his  answer  with  much 
anxiety.  In  due  time  I  got  a  reply  from  him 
about  like  the  following; 

June  10th,  1848 

My  Dear  Son  Joel; 

We  are  all  happy  to  learn  of  your  safe 
arrival  and  good  health.  The  sleepiness  of 
which  you  speak,  as  so  discouraging,  is  no 
proof  that  you  are  not  going  to  be  wide  awake 
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in  due  time  .  I  trust  you  will  never  think  that 
the  time  spent  from  your  studies  in  taking 
enough  good,  sound  sleep  is  lost  time.  They 
only  wake  well  who  sleep  welL  To  have  the 
best  use  of  your  mind  you  must  take  the  best 
care  of  your  body0  Of  what  use  is  a  head  full 
of  knowledge  with  a  poor  stomach?  If  your 
studies  make  you  pale  and  weak*  you  had  better 
go  out  and  spade  Mr0  Billing's  garden.  Don't 
sit  around  too  much  with  your  books.  Wait  on 
yourself  and  don't  depend  on  any  servants  to  do 
your  work.  Donlt  think  it  beneath  yourself  to 
do  any  needful  thing.  Work  is  honorable;  idle¬ 
ness  is  sinful  and  contemptible.  Your  work  may 
be  different  from  mine*  but  it  is  work  still.  If 
it  were  not*  I  would  want  you  to  come  home  on 
the  next  coach*  or  better  still*  walk  home. 

As  for  your  heathenish  studies*  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  trust  Mr.  Billings  to  direct  you*  but  I 
must  say*  I  am  not  wholly  satisfied  with  your 
reasons.  If  one  is  always  to  go  back  for  their 
words  to  know  their  meaning*  why  not  go  back 
beyond  these  Greek  and  Roman  heathens  to  find 
those  other  heathens  from  which  they  came  ?  Do 
you  not  see  that  there  is  no  end  to  this  thing 
until  you  get  back  to  Adam?  I  understand  that 
the  potato  came  from  a  small  bulb  on  the  root 
of  a  weed.  But  what  do  1  want  with  the  original 
plant  if  I  have  the  good  potato  of  today?  Why 
not  rest  with  the  good  English  and  German  we 
have  now  instead  of  going  back  to  dig  up  the 
dead  roots  of  old  languages.  Joel*  this  is  lost 
time  and  a  waste  of  strength.  .Now*  as  for 
getting  strong  In  your  mind  by  this  poor  work* 
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let  me  suggest  to  you  that  there  is  enough  of 
good,  useful  work  to  give  you  all  the  exercise 
you  needo  As  for  language  why  not  take  the 
German?  You  are  no  good  German  scholar. 

There  is  no  language  better  than  this?  Besides, 
there  is  need  of  preaching  n  this  tongue,  but 
who  wants  you  to  pleach  Latin  and  Greek?  Is 
it  possible  that  no  body  can  undo rstand  Christ 
and  the  apostles  but  those  who  study  the  lang¬ 
uages  of  their  crucifiers  ?  You  see  that  your 
reasons  are  weak  and  shallow.  Now,  as  for 
that  rather  ingenious  analogy  of  yours  about 
eating  sheep,  let  me  say  to  you  that  the  matter 
is  not  as  clear  as  you  think  it  to  be.  It  is  not 
true  that  one's  food  does  not  affect  both  body  and 
mind.  A  man  who  eats  too  much  hog  becomes 
not  a  little  like  the  pork  .  But  this  analogy  was 
given  to  prove  that  the  mind  can  convert  all 
kinds  of  knowledge  into  good  thinking  and  feeling. 
This  is  a  most  dangerous  error.  ”As  a  man 
thinketh  in  his  heart  so  is  he.  ”  You  cannot 
take  all  kinds  of  wickedness  into  your  head  and 
turn  these  things  into  good.  If  this  were  so,  why 
not  hear,  see,  fell  all  abominable  impurities, 
profanities  and  devilshments  if  they  do  not 
corrupt  the  heart  and  life?  Does  any  one  in 
his  senses  claim  that  there  is  no  hurt  and  harm 
in  such  things,  especially  no  injury  to  one  of  your 
youthful  years?  ’’Can  a  man  take  fire  in  his 
bosom  and  his  clothes  and  not  be  burned,  or  can 
one  walk  upon  hot  coals  and  his  feet  not  be 
scorched?”  Prov,  6:27,  28.  You  cannot  make 
these  old  heathen  your  guides  in  thinking  with¬ 
out  being  unfavorably  effected  by  their  idolatrous 
and  abominable  notions.  You  know  what  Paul 
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thought  of  them.  Why  should  you  turn  from 
your  Bible  to  read  what  they  have  to  say? 

Still,  I  trust  you  to  God  and  your  pious 
teacher.  Be  diligent  in  prayer,  in  the  reading 
of  your  Bible  and  hymn  books,  go  regularly  to 
church  and  be  devout,  keep  away  from  evil 
companions  of  both  sexes,  exercise  yourself 
unto  godliness  and  be  not  afraid  of  the  profit 
there  is  in  bodily  exercise,  write  often  and 
tell  us  all  fully  and  frankly  about  your  daily 
life  both  bodily  and  spiritually,  and  may  the 
Lord  bless  and  keep  you  and  us  all  unto  his 
heavenly  kingdom. 

Lovingly  your  father,  farewell. 

Philip  Swartz 

Now  this  was  written  more  than  a  half 
century  ago,  and  I  am  made  to  wonder  what 
some  of  those  politicians  of  today  would  say 
to  him,  were  he  present,  about  putting  the 
Bible  out  of  the  common  schools,  while  wishing 
to  retain  the  pagan  classics,  if  they  were  to 
solicit  his  vote  at  the  polls  for  such  a  measure. 

I  also  wonder  whether  if  the  sentiments  of  this 
plain,  godly  man  were  universal  today  among 
our  American  citizenship,  we  would  have  all  the 
divorces,  suicides,  crimes  and  immoralities 

of  every  variety  and  degree  which  now  so  abound 
among  our  people. 

Longer  than  a  half  century  ago,  one  with 
whom  my  father  was  a  contemporary  for  nearly 
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eleven  years,,  a  much  greater  and  wiser  man 
than  he,  even  the  ’’Father  of  his  country”,  wrote 
in  that  immortal  document  which  is  called  his 
”Farewell  Address”,  weightiest  words  upon  a 
subject  closely  allied,  to  the  common- sense  o- 
pinions  I  have  presented  in  the  foregoing  letter 
addressed  to  me,  Said  Washington,  ”Gf  all 
the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to  po¬ 
litical  prosperity,  religion  and  morality  are  in¬ 
dispensable  supports.  In  vain  would  that  man 
claim  the  tributes  of  patriotism  who  should 
labor  to  subvert  these  great  pillars  of  human 
happiness,  these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of 
men  and  citizens.  . .  .....  „  ...  .  And  let  us  indulge 
with  caution  the  supposition  that  morality  can  be 
maintained  without  religion.  Whatever  may  be 
conceded  to  the  influence  of  refined  education  on 
minds  of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and  exper¬ 
ience  both  iorbid  us  to  expect  that  national 
morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  religious 
principle.  ” 

I  think  we  may  add,  without  presumption, 
that  religion  must  be  not  the  effete  polytheisms 
of  the  pagan  classics;  not  the  equally  debased  and 
debasing  superstitions  of  modern  heathenism;  not 
the  cults,  fads  and  fancies  of  eccentric  curists, 
skeptics  and  agnostics,  but  the  sane  and  saving 
beliefs  to  be  found  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Here  is  the  religion  and  morality  which  Washing¬ 
ton,  himself,  commended  and  embraced  and  it 
must  be  the  religion  of  the  future  of  our  country 
if  that  country  is  to  have  a  worthy  and  abiding 
future . 
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The  lessons  I  got  at  school  were  in  no  wise 
different  from  the  religion  and  morality  I 
learned  from  my  mother  Regina  and  my  grand¬ 
mother  Catherine;  from  my  Father  Philip  and 
my  grandfather,  John,  and  from  both  sides  of 
the  house  for  many  generations .  I  cannot  but 
thank  God  for  a  pious  and  sound  orthodox  an¬ 
cestry  and  the  hereditary  influence  of  their 
faith  and  piety  upon  their  children  and  children's 
children. 

In  thus  speakings  I  do  not  wish  to  be  under¬ 
stood  as  saying  that  whilst  they  were  earnest 
and  sound  Lutherans,  they  were  narrow  and 
bigotted  and  could  see  no  good  in  the  other 
evangelical  churches.  In  their  days  the  denomi¬ 
national  lines  were  tightly  drawn  and  the  present, 
liberal  fellowship  of  the  different  Protestant 
churches  was  not  so  free  and  cordial.  The 
truth  is,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  illiberality 
in  many  of  the  churches  of  a  half  century  ago. 
Much  of  the  preaching  was  sharply  polemical 
and  irritating.  The  denominations  were  too 
much  like  the  ancient  Jews  and  Samaritans,  and 
religion  was  not  always  sweet  and  lovely. 

But  that  my  own  parents  did  not  draw  the 
lines  so  tightly  for  me  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  I  was  now  sent  to  a  school  taught  by  a 
Presbyterian  minister.  Mr.  Billings  was  both 
Presbyterian  and  Congregationalist.  I  remember 
how  he  embarrassed  me  by  saying  that  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  he  was  Presbyterian,  as  there  were  none 
of  the  other  body  with  whom  he  could  worship, 
while  in  Connecticut,  his  native  State,  he  was 
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Congregationalist  because  the  Presbyterians 
were  wanting  I  say  I  was  embarrassed*  be¬ 
cause  it  seemed  to  me  he  was  lacking  definite¬ 
ness  and  conscientiousness*  since  he  could  play 
back  and  forward  with  such  readiness  between 
two  churches o  But  he  relieved  my  mind  by  ex¬ 
plaining  that  the  two  denominations  held*  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  doctrines  and  would  not 
plant  churches  on  the  same  territory  unless 
there  were  need  of  both.  Even  in  the  early 
day*  1  could  see  the  good  sense  .and  sound  e- 
conomy  of  such  an  arrangement  ,  The  church 

is  waiting  for  more  of  it.  Now*  it  is  a  singular 
fact  that  I  have  been  playing  between  the  church¬ 
es  with  even  greater  freedom  than  my  early 
professor,  1  know  not  that  he  was  ever  more 
than  Presbyterian  and  Congregationalist «  I  am 
sure  he  never  objected  to  my  Lutheranism*  but 
greatly  loved  me*  either  for  it  or  in.  spite  of 
it.  For  him  it  was  enough  that  I  was  a  credibly 
professing  Christian, 

With  no  more  vacillation  than  his*  1  have 
consciously  and  resolutely  held  fast  the  essentials 
of  the  faith  in  which  I  was  trained  in  my  home* 
in  my  father  Is  church*  and  in  the  Academy*  des¬ 
pite  the  fact  that  I  have  made  transitions  over 
several  of  the  denominational  lines*  which  came 
across  my  lifers  pathway,  I  did  not  cease  to 
love  my  old  State*  when  1  became  a  citizen  of 
Ohio*  of  Maryland*  of  Pennsylvania*  nor  did  I 
lose  my  citizenship  in  the  larger  domain  of  the 
Union,  As  one  does  not  necessarily  lose  his 
citizenship  in  the  United  States  when  he  passes 
the  boundaries  of  the  state  lines*  so  he  does 
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not  lose  his  membership  in  the  Church  of  Christ 
when  he  transcends  the  limits  of  his  branch  of 
the  church  universal.  I  believe  in  " States- 
rights",  but  hold  that  the  Federal  Constitution 
is  "The  supreme  law  of  the  land.  "  That  I  was 
influenced  by  my  education  and  environment,  far 
beyond  my  own  conscious  apprehensions,  has 
emerged  into  the  demonstrations  of  my  more  re¬ 
cent  history.  I  more  than  suspect  that  Rev,  Mr. 
Billings  did  more  to  make  me  a  Congregational- 
ist  and  Presbyterian  than  either  he  or  1  imagined 
at  the  time  .  Not  that  I  was  led  to  follow  with¬ 
out  much  more  weighty  reasons,  but  my  train¬ 
ing  had  weight  when  these  emergencies  arose. 

I  could  go  when  called  with  less  hesitation  and 
more  intelligent  comfort.  Of  the  changes  them¬ 
selves,  I  may  say  more  when  1  shall  have 
reached  the  period  in  my  narrative  when  action 
became  necessary. 

My  efforts  in  Morgantown  were  much  more 
satisfactory  than  my  venture  in  Woodstock.  1 
had  a  better  teacher,  had  a  more  rational 
course  of  study  and  had  better  environments  in 
every  way.  It  was  not  long  before  1  made  the 
humiliating  discovery  that  I  was  the  lowest  in 
grade  of  scholarship,  whilst  I  was  nearly  the 
oldest  pupil  in  the  Academy.  Mere  lads  were 
in  advance  of  me,  to  whose  recitations  I  listen¬ 
ed  with  astonishment.  They  would  rattle  off  the 
gargon  of  their  Latin  grammars  in  my  hearing 
with  a  readiness  and  confidence  that  were  sur¬ 
prising  and  confusing.  I  wondered  whether  I  ever 
could  learn  all  they  knew.  But  after  I  got  fairly 
awake  and  had  passed  "Stella"  and  got  into  the 
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depths  of  "bonus ,  ame,  deleo,  tego,  audio" 
and  the  rest,  I  found  I  was  not  so  far  behind 
the  younger  boys  and  so  had  hope  of  overtaking 
them.  It  was  not  very  long,  indeed,  until  I 
was  reading  "liber  primus"  and  so  was  even  with 
them.  After  being  admitted  into  their  class,  I 
found  they  went  too  slow  for  me,  so  I  passed  on 
to  the  class  in  Caesar.  Here  lr  "divided  all  Gaul 
into  three  parts"  with  the  tyros  and  waded  the 
rivers  and  climbed  the  mountains  and  conquered 
the  "Allibrogi"  and  the  rest  in  the  course  of 
three  books  and  in  about  three  months.  Then 
the  Professor  handed  me  a  "Delphini  edition  of 
Virgil",  with  Latin  notes  and  asked  me  to  take 
it  as  fast  as  I  pleased,  so  I  did  it  well. 

Beginning  with  the  Aeneid,  I  found  the 
author  both  easy  and  delightful.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  teacher  heard  me  recite  as  much  as 
three  hundred  lines  at  one  sitting.  As  he 
commented  upon  my  author  and  gave  me  an  in¬ 
sight  into  the  wonderful  art  of  the  great  Tuscan 
poet,  I  was  filled  with  delight  and  admiration. 

I  continued  my  study  of  Virgil  until  I  had  com¬ 
pleted  the  entire  contents  of  my  volume,  namely, 
the  Aeneid,  ecologues,  georgics  and  bucolics. 
When  I  had  finished  the  whole  my  instructor 
complimented  me  on  the  rapidity  and  thorough¬ 
ness  of  my  work.  My  memory  of  many  of  these 
Latin  pages  and  ability  to  recite  them  continues 
to  this  day,  to  the  surprise  of  my  children  when 
I  help. them  in  translation. 

* 

Then  lie  gave  me  a  copy  of  Sophocles  Greek 
Grammar  and  asked  me  to  be  thorough  in 
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committing  certain  large  assigned  parts.  This 
I  found  more  complex  and  more  tedious  than 
my  Latin  text  books,  but  I  also  enjoyed  my 
work,  stimulated,  as  I  was,  by  the  assistance 
and  compliments  of  the  teacher.  I  was  soon 
reading  Jacob's  Greek  Reader,  then  Xenophon's 
Anabasis,  all  of  which  I  found  interesting  and 
light  enough.  Along  with  my  Greek,  I  gave 
attention  to  Algebra  and  Geometry,  composition, 
declamation,  etc.  Nothing  tested  me  more  than 
the  task  of  rising  to  declaim  before  my  teachers 
and  the  students.  My  invincible  bashfulness 
would  seize  me  with  a  force  which  would  make 
my  head  swim  and  my  face  as  hot  as  if  I  had 
just  come  from  purgatory.  I  can  never  forget 
the  miserable,  confusing  and  confounded  exer¬ 
cise  of  declamation.  I  would  dread  the  thing 
days  before  it  came  off.  How  to  brace  myself 
for  this  ordeal,  I  knev/  not.  One  time  I  con¬ 
cluded  that  a  few  whiffs  of  a  cigar  might  have 
the  desired  effect.  As  I  was  not  a  smoker,  I 
came  near  falling  off  the  rostrum  and  saw 
nothing  before  me  but  a  confused  mass  of  faces, 
seemingly  all  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  smoke. 
Which  were  the  greater  nuisance  the  speech  or 
the  cigar,  I  could  not  decide,  but  concluded  one 
of  them  was  enough.  As  I  could  not  escape  the 
declamation  without  being  false  to  duty,  I  took 
that  without  the  smoke. 

I  began  to  wonder  whether  the  delivery  of 
sermons  would  always  be  such  a  purgatorial 
exercise  as  my  attempts  at  declamation.  If 
this  is  to  be  my  experience  in  efforts  at  public 
speaking,  I  seriously  wondered  whether  God  had 
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called -me  to  preach,  if  so  why  could  1  not  per¬ 
form  these  preparatory  duties  with  more  c  om¬ 
posure  and  comfort  o  Other  young  men  could 
speak  with  ease  and  effects  while  my  efforts  were 
poor  and  contemptible.  I  heavily  complained  to 
Mr.  Billings  and  asked  him  for  advice.  He  knew 
well  that  I  contemplated  giving  my  life  to  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel*  and  I  thought  if  he  dis¬ 
covered  an  insuperable  hindrance  in  my  foolish 
self  consciousness  and  bashfulness*  he  would 
kindly  and  frankly  tell  me*  so  I  told  him  of  my 
tortured  feelings  and  discouraged  experiences  and 
asked  him  to  advise  me. 

He  smiled  at  my  perplexity  but  regarded  my 
embarrassment  with  the  most  gracious  sympathy. 
He  said  in  substance*  "My  dear  young  friend*  I 
have  not  failed  to  notice  the  very  thing  of  which 
you  complain*  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that 
your  performances  upon  the  rostrum  are  among 
the  poorest  things  you  do  and  are  full  of  em¬ 
barrassed  and' painful  feelings*  but  I  am  not 
without  hope  that  in  course  of  time*  you  will  find 
the  exercise  less  distressing  and  unwelcome. 
Indeed*  I  can  speak  both  from  my  own  experience 
and  from  my  observation  as  a  teacher  of  many 
years  concerning  the  painful  feelings  of  the  be¬ 
ginner  in  public  speaking.  Many  are  almost  en¬ 
tire  strangers  to  the  "stage-fright”  which  comes 
upon  you.  I  am  not  such  a,  stranger.  1  know 
what  it  is*  I  have  been  and  am  yet  a  sufferer. 

But  I  can  assure  you  there  are  greater  hindrances 
to  success  in  public  speaking  than  this  miserable 
bashfulness  that  afflicts  you  and  of  which  you  are 
complaining.  I  know  why*  in  part*  you  are*  for 
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the  present,  such  a  victim  of  this  weakness. 

Your  temperament,  your  want  of  experience,  your 
ambition  to  succeed,  all  unite  to  make  your 
failures  conspiciously  cruel.  But  if  these  things 
shall  not  dishearten  you,  they  will  be  spurs  to 
impel  you  to  make  the  most  earnest  effort  to 
overcome  your  natural  disabilities.  Had  it  not 
been  for  greater  hindrances  in  the  way  of  Demos¬ 
thenes,  coupled  with  a  determination  to  conquer, 
we  might  uever  have  heard  of  the  great  Athenian 
orator.  Very  many  of  the  most  celebrated  and 
eminent  preachers,  debaters,  orators,  statesmen 
have  come  up  through  hindrances  to  the  eminence 
which  history  gives  them  and  which  are  the  in¬ 
heritors  of  their  services  and  their  fame.  Let 
me  cheer  you  with  the  feeling  that  I  decidedly 
entertain;  you  will  overcome  this  foolishness  and 
be  helped  by  it  to  become  an  acceptable  and  com¬ 
fortable  preacher.  11 

I  cannot  tell  how  much  I  appreciated  the  en¬ 
couraging  words  of  my  beloved  and  considerate 
teacher,  They  gave  me  assurance  that  my  case 
was  neither  singular  nor  hopeless.  If  one  who 
could  speak  with  the  elegance  and  composure  of 
my  Professor,  was  like  myself,  a  bashful  be¬ 
ginner,  it  made  me  confident  that  I  might  some 
day  stand  up  before  an  audience  without  utter 
demoralization.  I  thanked  God  and  took  courage. 
Had  he  been  less  patient  and  sympathetic,  I 
would  certainly  have  been  driven  to  despair  and 
given  up  my  efforts  to  prepare  for  the  pulpit. 

After  remaining  one  year  in  Morgantown,  it 
became  necessary  for  me  to  go  home  and  try  to 
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make  some  more  money*  for  my  small  ex¬ 
chequer  had  become  entirely  exhausted.  It  was 
with  mutual  regrets  that  Mr.  Billings  and  I  had 
to  separate.  I  had  also  become  much  attached 
to  the  members  of  his  delightful  family  who  so 
kindly  received  and  so  graciously  entertained  me 
at  their  table  and  in  their  parlor.  The  students 
of  the  Institution  had  bestowed  their  friendship 
upon  me  and  it  was  with  distress  of  mind  that 
I  was  now,  perhaps,  finally  taking  my  leave  of 
them.  I  love  even  yet  to  think  of  the  happy 
school  days  I  spent  in  the  Academy,  among  the 
grand  scenery  of  the  Monongehela,  the  refined 
and  Christian  people  of  the  city  and  the  society 
of  teachers  and  scholars. 


A  BIRTHDAY  THOUGHT 


This  birth- da”  : 3  +he  rain  of  h  e  harvest  that's  r as 


The  seed-time,  no  less,  of  the  harvest  to-be; 

When  seasons  have  vanished,  thy  garners,  at  last. 
Will  show  but  the  seed-corn  once  scattered  by  thee 


Then  ask  gracious  Heaven  for  purest  of  grain; 

And  ask  for  as  much  as  thy  measures  can  hold; 
Ask,  too,  for  God's  increase,  his  sun  and  his  rain. 
And  summer  shall  billow  thy  furrows  with  gold. 

-  p.  148 
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XII ;  A  MOUNTAIN  RIDE 


Quite  unexpectedly  an  old  friend  and  neigh¬ 
bor  from  Cedar  Creek,  Mr.  J.  P.  Mahaney, 
whose  son  was  in  Morgantown,  came  with  a 
message  from  father,  and  some  money,  asking 
me  to  accept  Mr.  Mahaney1  s  polite  offer  to  give 
me  the  use  of  his  carriage  if  I  would  bring  his 
son  across  the  mountains  with  me.  With  this 
young  lad  I  entered  upon  the  long  and  uncertain 
road  leading  off  into  the  Cheat  Mountain,  much 
like  Abraham,  not  knowing  whither  I  went,  but 
felt  that  the  God  of  Abraham  was  my  guide. 

When  we  came  to  the  Cheat  River  we  were  quite 
uncertain  about  the  fording.  The  very  name 
seemed  ominous.  Besides  I  had  heard  something 
about  the  dangers  of  the  crossing,  and  ventured 
in  with  not  a  little  misgiving.  But  the  horse 
seemed  wiser  than  his  driver,  so  he  had  about 
all  the  liberty  he  needed  to  find  the  best  way. 

But  after  leaving  the  stream,  our  perplexity 
grew.  Our  road  led  into  the  hills  and  forests 
where,  in  those  days,  nobody  seemed  to  care  to 
live.  As  the  afternoon  wore  away,  I  began  to 
wonder  whether  it  might  not  be  necessary  to 
sleep  in  the  mountains,  supperless,  with  a  tired 
horse.  Darkness  came  on  and  no  house  was  in 
sight.  But  on  I  went,  hoping  to  find  a  resting 
place  somewhere  in  some  cabin  or  shack  in  the 
forest.  At  last  I  saw  in  the  distance  a  great 
light  which  made  me  think  of  the  burning  house 
in  Woodstock.  As  I  approached  it,  I  could  see 
flames  shooting  up  spasmodically  and  was  puzzled 
to  know  what  could  burn  in  such  a  peculiar  mann¬ 
er.  As  I  drew  near  I  observed  a  number  of 
men  about  the  place  and  recognized  that  it  was 
a  furnace.  I  approached  and  asked  whether  I 
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could  be  directed  to  some  place  where  I  might 
find  lodging  for  the  night,  explaining  that  I  had 
come  a  considerable  distance  and  was  hungry 
and  tired,  as  was  also  my  horse.  After  a 
little  consultation,  the  man  to  whom  I  spoke 
returned  and  told  me  he  would  receive  me  at 
his  house,  some  distance  away. 

He  led  the  way  down  a  long,  narrow  lane, 
through  the  woods  and  pointed  at  length,  to  a 
light  in  the  distance,  telling  me  that  it  was  his 
house.  I  am  ashamed  to  confess,  that  I  began 
to  grow  suspicious  of  my  guide  and  prospective 
host,  not  knowing  but  that  I  was  being  led  off 
where  I  could  not  get  back.  But  at  last,  we 
came  up  in  front  of  a  rude,  small  log  cabin, 
dismounted,  went  in  and  found  present  a  large 
family,  who  made  us  welcome,  inspecting  the 
strangers  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  and 
curiosity.  Here  we  were  to  tarry  for  the  night. 
In  due  time  a  hospitable  table  was  spread  and 
all  sat  around  it,  looking  healthy  and  happy, 
but  particularly  anxious  to  have  us  enjoy  the 
best  that  was  prepared.  But  where  all  these 
people  were  to  sleep  began  to  be  an  anxious 
question  as  I  felt  a  growing  sense  of  weariness 
and  need  of  rest.  There  was  one  bed  in  the 
corner  of  the  single  room  in  the  cabin  with  no 
appearance  of  even  a  loft  above.  I  began  to 
feel  ashamed  of  the  inconvenience  to  which  my 
late  coming  was  putting  the  evidently  very  kind 
people. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  family  began  to 
thin  out,  until  finally  the  gentleman  of  the  house 
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pointing  to  the  bed  in  the  corner,  told  me  that 
was  the  bed  I  was  to  occupy.  What  became  of 
him  and  his  family  for  the  night  I  did  not  learn. 
Rising  very  early  in  the  morning  so  as  to  make 
my  toilet  before  the  denizens  of  the  cabin  made 
their  appearance,  I  found  myself  ere  long,  in 
the  presence  of  the  large  number  of  occupants 
whom  I  had  seen  before  retiring,  where  they 
came  from  I  did  not  learn.  I  can  only  say,  that 
my  heart  was  deeply  touched  with  gratitude  for 
the  comfortable  and  hospitable  entertainment 
accorded  me,  in  that  humble,  mountain  home. 
When  I  was  departing,  I  offered  to  pay  for  the 
good  things  given  me  and  my  horse,  but  the  host 
emphatically  declined  to  accept  anything.  I  could 
only  ask  that  God,  the  all- Giver,  would  watch 
over  and  keep  this  large  family  and  graciously 
provide  for  all  their  needs,  temporal  and  spirit¬ 
ual. 


I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
large  hospitality  can  be  shown  in  a  very  small 
place;  that  a  Christlike  spirit  may  often  be  found 
among  very  plain  and  unpretentious  people.  Com¬ 
ing  on  my  way  through  the  strange  and  wild 
scenery  of  the  beautiful  mountains  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  I  felt  that  everything  was  glorified  not  only 
by  the  springing  life  of  May  but  by  the  thought 
that  these  mountains  were  homes  of  plain  people 
around  whom  the  Lord  watched  as  the  mountains 
were  round  about  Jerusalem.  Passing  on  through 
Cumberland,  where  I  had  ascended  the  stage-coach 
one  year  before  for  my  Western  journey,  I  arrived 
at  last,  at  Winchester.  Here  at  Mr.  Senseney's 
book  store  I  spent  some  of  the  money  my  father 
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had  sent  me,  buying  certain  Greek  and  Latin 
text  books  and  some  works  on  mathematics. 

These  I  proposed  to  read  as  I  might  be  able 
and  had  opportunity,, 

THE  PHOTO  OF  OUR  FAMILY  GROUP 

Forgive,  if  I  in  such  a  crowd.. 

With  love  and  grace  around  me. 

Should  feel  a  thousand  times  more  proud 
Than  if  a  king  had  crowned  me. 

For  what  are  all  the  gifts  of  kings. 
When  not  rewards  for  duty-- 

But  splendid  toys  and  worthless  things 
Compared  with  love  and  beauty  ? 

Pd  rather  have  this  father's  throne. 
Though  myriads  be  above  me. 

Than  rule  the  earth  and  sea  alone 
With  no  such  group  to  love  me. 

Then  place  me  in  the  family  group 
And  let  its  loved  ones  cheer  me; 

And  when  beneath  my  years  I  droop 
O,  let  them  still  be  near  me. 

When  one  by  one  our  eyelids  close 
Mid  tears  of  love  and  pity. 

May  heaven  again  our  group  compose 
Within  the  golden  city. 

~  p. 146 
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Arriving  at  home^  I  was  received  as  only 
parents  and  brothers  and  sisters  know  how  to 
give  welcome  to  a  long  absent  member  of  the 
family.  I  can  never  forget  how  my  mother  sat 
in  perfect  silence  and  looked  at  me*  seeming  to 
have  lost  the  power  of  speech.  After  about  ten 
minutes  of  such  strange  reticence  she  began  to 
address  me  while  tears  were  mingled  with  her 
choked  expressions  of  delight  that  her  Joel  had 
come  back  home  again.  Do  boys  know  how 
mothers  love  them?  Dear  Mother  how  changed* 
with  her  unchangeable  love*  she  looked  to  me. 
During  my  absence  she  was  visited  with  a 
slight  stroke  of  apoplexy*  and  this  had  slightly 
affected  her  speech  and  left  a  lameness  on  one 
side.  I  could  not  express  my  grief  when  1  saw 
the  evidences  of  her  affliction.  But  I  carefully 
avoided  any  notice  of  my  distress  in  her  presence. 
1  tried  to  have  her  feel  that  her  sufferings  would 
not  last  long  and  that  she  was  young  and  strong 
enough  to  regain  her  wanted  health  and  action. 

She  did*  indeed*  largely  regain  her  use  of  the 
paralyzed  members  and  was  happy-  and  very 
serene.  I  found  myself  unable  to  go  away  from 
home*  leaving  her  in  her  weakness  and  loneli¬ 
ness. 

True*  the  whole  family  was  yet  about  her* 
save  the  eldest  married  daughter*  but  she  want¬ 
ed  me  with  her.  1  said  here  is  my  school  and 
here  is  my  duty.  1  remained  on  the  farm*  work¬ 
ing  some  and  pursuing  my  studies  as  I  felt  in¬ 
clination  and  had  opportunity.  During  the  summer 
I  often  went  into  the  woods  and  would  climb  the 
high  trees*  taking  my  books  with  me.  In  this 
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way  I  read  a  number  of  Cicero's  orations  and 
found  that  the  trees  hardly  lofty  enough  to  help 
me  to  the  heights  of  his  masterful  and  sublime 
eloquence.  But  I  enjoyed  them  and  the  trees 
too.  In  the  same  way  I  read  the  whole  of  Ovi’s 
Metamorphoses.  What  a  strange*  fantastic  book! 
But  ingenious  and  delightfully  entertaining.  I 
read  .all  my  books  with  great  deliberation  and 
thoroughness.  1  had  no  teacher  to  hurry  me 
and  I  knew  if  I  did  not  master  my*  work  as  I 
went*  I  could  not  hope  to  succeed. 

On  the  29th  of  September  of  that  year*  1849* 
my  mother  received  a  final  and  fatal  stroke  of 
apoplexy*  living  only  a  few  hours.  She  was 
ready.  She  was  a  woman  of  large  faith  and 
constant  prayer.  She  well  knew  she  might  be 
called  in  an  hour  when  she  was  not  thinking  of 
the  messenger  whom  she  awaited  with  calmness 
and  confident  resignation.  She  was  ready  and 
often  anxious  to  be  absent  from  the  body  that 
she  might  be  present  with  the  Lord.  We  laid 
her  away  with  many  tears  at  the  head  of  the 
orchard*  among  the  apple  trees  which  her  hands 
had  helped  to  plant  many  years  before  and  whose 
fruit  she  often  enjoyed*  to  rest  there  in  the 
hope  of  a  blessed  resurrection. 

The  dust  where  sleep  Christ Js  saints  is 

hallowed  ground.  Marble  shafts  and  mounds 
fragrant  with  immortelles  become  the  place  but 
they  do  not  sanctify  it.  Apart  from  all  access- 
ories*  mother's  touch  of  earth  is  holy  ground. 
,fRequiescat  in  pace.  " 
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In  reminiscence  years  after- -of  my  boyhood 
life  and  home  I  wrote  "The  Old  Dinner  Horn”* 

"My  Mothers0  Picture"  and  others  that  were  in¬ 
spired  by  memories  of  her0 

THE  OLD  DINNER  HORN 

Fve  hear  many  a  note  that  has  thrilled  me  with  joy* 
But  none*  let  me  say*  .since  I  was  born* 

Has  pleased  me  so  greatly  as  when  a  small  boy* 

1  heard*  on  the  farm*  from  the  old  dinner-horn. 

The  tube  ws  of  fin*  0twas  a  yard  or  so  long* 

"Twas  blown  for  "the  boys* "  at  the  noon  and  the  morn 
Its  monotone  din  was  a  "Welcome*  come  in- * 

Come  in*  my  dear  boys*  to  the  sound  of  the  horn!" 

A  mother  s  fond  lips  pressed  the  trumpet  of  tin* 

She  blew  her  full  soul  through  the  barley  and  corn; 
"The  dumplings  are  steaming*  the  apples  are  in; 

Come  in*  "  was  her  call*  "to  the  sound  of  the  horn!" 

But  the  harvest  is  reaped  and  the  fences  are  made* 
And  gone  are  the  farmers  who  furrowed  the  -corn* 

And  all  save  myself  in  the  graveyard  are  laid* 

Beside  the  dear  mother  who  winded  the  horn. 

The  trumpet  of  tin- -now  a  precious  heirloom* 

Though  dented  and  battered  and  homely  and  old* 

I  keep  as  a  token  of  mother  a  n  d  h  o  m  e  * 

And  boyhood5 s  bright  hours*  more  precious  than  gold. 

-  p0 152 
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Our  sense  of  bereavement  seemed  to  draw 
the  remaining  members  of  the  family  into  closer 
union  and  made  each  of  us  more  necessary  to 
all,  I  felt  disinclined  to  leave  home  for'  the 
present  to  continue  my  studies  and  so  stayed 
with  my  father  and  brothers  and  sister  during 
the  winter,,  until  May  of  the  following  Spring. 
This  time  was  spent  in  preparing  myself  for 
college-  -  somewhere,  but  where  1  had  not 
settled.  1  succeeded  in  my  classics  quite  well 
as  I  had  done  at  Monongalia  Academy.  I  read 
Livy*  Sallust*  Tacitus*  De  Amieitia  and  Senec- 
tute  and  other  books  in  Latin.  In,  Greek*  I 
read  Xenophon's  Anabasis*  Memorabilia*  six 
books  of  Homer's  ELliad*  do  not  distinctly  re- 
member  at  this  date  whether  all  this  was  done 
during  the  years*  1850  or  later*  only  I  know  I 
read  nearly  all  of  these  books  without  any  in¬ 
structor  and  read  them  so  well  that  when  1  went 
to  college  in  1852*  I  was  regarded  as  somewhat 
expert  in  their  translation.  This  qualification 
I  must  also  make.  I  went  to  the  New  Market 
Academy  in  May  1851  and  I  stayed  some  five 
months  in  that  Institution  under  the  instruction 
of  the  eminent  and  scholarly  Professor  J. 
Salyards*  still  continuing  the  Latin  and  Greek  as 
my  principal  studies. 

What  was  more  important  in  my  visit  to  New 
Market  was  my  acquaintance  with  the  members 
of  that  distinguished  family  who  have  given 
celebrity  to  the  place*  known  as  nThe  Henkel- 
ites.  n  These  gentlemen  constituted  an  associa¬ 
tion  of  printers  and  publishers  of  st  andard 
Lutheran  and  other  good  books*  and  were 
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eminent  for  their  scholarship  and  enterprise „ 

They  constituted  a  closely  related  and  brainy 
family  who  held  together  in  their  common  work 
of  translating  and  issuing  substantial  and  expens¬ 
ive  publications .  It  was  during  my  visit  to  that 
town  that  they  were  engaged  in  translating  and 
printing  the  famous  book  of  the  sixteenth  century 
called  the  "Book  of  Concord*  "  They  were  ren¬ 
dering  it  into  English  from  the  original  German 
and  Latin.  Intensely  and  laboriously  engaged  in 
this  enterprise  I  found  Rev.  Ambrose  and  Socra¬ 
tes  Henkel*  Dr,  Godfrey  Henkel  and  others  of 
the  same  name*  and  associated  with  them  were 
my  teacher*  Prof.  J.  Salyards  and  others*  per¬ 
haps  the  Stirewalts  of  the  same  connection. 

As  I  was  fairly  versed  in  both  German  and 
Latin*  I  was  permitted  to  give  some  assistance 
in  the  translations.  It  was  this  service  which 
secured  me  the  friendship  of  those  laborious 
and  pious  Lutherans  and  made  their  works  sub¬ 
jects  of  interested  study  in  the  course  of  my 
subsequent  theological  reading.  The  Lutheran¬ 
ism  of  the  Henkeiites  was  after  "the  most 
straight  sect"  of  that  denomination.  It  was  also 
during  my  residence  in  New  Market  that  1  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  tow  young  men*  both  of 
whom  very  considerably  effected  my  subsequent 
career.  They  were  the  brothers*  Paul  J.  and 
Julius  L.  Stirewalt.  The  former  solemized  our 
marriage  in  Columbus*,  Ohio*  at  a  date  of  which 
the  18th  of  July  1904*  marks  the  semi-centennial 
anniversary*  or  "Golden  Wedding"  of  that  event. 
The  younger  brother*  Julius  L,  was.  the  first 
to  welcome  me  to  "Capitol  University"*  Columbus* 
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Ohio*  in  the  autumn,  of  1852 *  in  which  Institution 
he  had  lately  become  a  student .  These  young 
gentlemen  were  both  talented*  aspiring  and  pious 
men.  Paul  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  went  to  the  Seminary  in  Capitol 
University  to  complete  his  theological  studies. 

He  afterward  married  a  daughter  of  one  of  the 
former  Professors.  Both  brothers  were  very 
genial*  cheerful  and  were  hard  workers.  They 
showed  me  marked  friendship  and  were  a  great 
comfort  to  me  in  my  new  home  in  New  Market. 

I  shall  never  forget  how  Mr.  Paul  taught  me  how 
in  an  evening  walk*  to  admire  a  golden  sunset. 

He  did  much  to  open  my  eyes  to  behold  its 
grandeur  and  admire  its  gorgeous  magnificence* 
by  pointing  out  its  blending  colors  and  giving 
them  names.  He  was  one  of  nature's  poets. 

Julius  excited  my  astonishment  for  two  feats 
of  a  very  different  but  wonderful  kind.  Being 
invited  by  these  young  gentlemen  to  spend  a 
night  with  them  at  the  home  of  their  widowed 
mother*  I  was  made  acquainted  with  a  perfor¬ 
mance  by  Julius*  which  a  short  time  before 
had  horrified  his  mother  and  made  Paul  very 
apprehensive  of  the  outcome.  Some  workmen 
had  been  engaged  to  repair  the  roof  and  carry 
the  top  of  the  chimney  to  a  greater  height  with 
a  view  to  improving  its  draught.  Julius*  dream¬ 
ing  about  this  improvement*  sprang  suddenly  from 
his  bed*  ascended  the  scaffolding  and  a  ladder 
and  stood  upon  the  very  apex  of  the  chimney  and 
was  gazing  down  into  it*  just  as  his  brother  Paul* 
who  missed  him*  came  out  to  hunt  him.  When 
he  looked  up  and  saw  Julius  balanced  in  such  a 
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precarious  position,  his  first  impulse  was  to 
shout  to  him,  but  more  prudently  he  forbore,, 
lest  suddenly  waking  him  his  brother  might  fall 
and  kill  himself.  The  lad,  after  satisfying  him¬ 
self  that  the  roof  and  chimney  were  all  right 
safely  descended  and  passing  Paul ,  snoring,  he 
returned  to  his  bed  to  complete  his  nap. 

The  other  performance  was  more  marvelous 
still.  Taking  sick  with  a  fever  that  principally 
affected  his  head,  he  began  to  recite  portions 
from  Pollock*  s  Course  of  Time,  a  poem  which 
he  and  I  had  been  reading  together,  with  equal 
delight  and  admiration.  I  had,  in  a  sort  of  in¬ 
voluntary  way,  committed  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  first  book.  In  our  evening  walks  we  talk¬ 
ed  about  the  Course  of  Time,  reciting  as  much 
as  we  could  remember.  That  was  not  a  very 
great  deal,  though  I  seemed  to  remember  more 
than  he  did.  But  when  he  got  sick,  he  began  to 
repeat  from  memory  and  in  the  most  perfect 
way,  page  after  page  of  the  book.  The  family 
was  astonished  and  regarded  the  phenomenon  as 
indicating  a  dangerous  degree  of  cerebral  ex¬ 
citement.  It  is  said  that  he  went  through  the 
whole  book  in  this  way.  I,  with  others,  was 
very  much  astounded  and  was  perplexed  to 
account  for  such  an  extraordinary  manifestation 
of  memory.  It  seems  to  confirm  the  opinion, 
expressed  by  some,  that  the  mind  retains  all 
the  impressions  ever  made  upon  it  and  that  it 
only  needs  a  favoring  condition  to  recall  the 
past,  in  all  its  facts,  circumstances  and  ex¬ 
periences.  If  this  be  so,  may  it  not  be  that  the 
book  that  shall  be  opened  at  the  last  day,  out 
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of  which  we  shall  be  judged,  is  being  written 
as  we,  go  along,  in  every-day  life,  whose  con¬ 
tents  we  shall  be  able  to  recognize  as  the  record 
of  our  soul-history?  That  record  of  my  life 
shall  be  much  more  detailed  and  exact  than  the 
one  I  am  writing  in  this  book.  Would  that,  dying, 
I  should  find  no  word  I  cared  to  blot. 

But  New  Market  had  another  experience  for 
me,  not  so  pleasant  and  one  which  became 
quite  a  serious  hindrance  in  the  progress  of  my 
studies.  I  do  not,  indeed,  blame  New  Market, 
nor  any  one  else,  but  my  own  native  ignorance 
and  consequent  imprudence.  I  was  put  to  board 
at  a  hotel  in  the  town  where  the  fare  was  very 
different  from  the  simple  and  wholesome  viands 
of  my  own  home  table.  Up  to  this  time  I 
scarcely  knew  that  I  had  a  stomach,  as  it  had 
given  me  no  trouble,  but  when  I  gave  it  trouble 
the  revelation  was  made  to  me  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  dyspepsia.  What  that  is,  I  did 
not  know  by  name,  as  I  am  not  sure  that  I  had 
ever  heard  of  it.  I  remember  telling  my  symp¬ 
toms  to  Dr.  Godfrey  Henkel,  who  repeated  the 
name  to  me  and  gave  me  a  copy  of  Ree's  Cy¬ 
clopedia,  to  read  up  on  the  matter.  After  my 
exploration  of  the  mysteries  and  manifestations 
of  the  disorder,  I  concluded  that  I  had  about 
every  trouble  described  as  concomitant  and 
consequent  upon  dyspepsia.  Had  I  been  asked 
their  number,  I  should  have  answered,  "legion". 

I  did  not  need  to  go  into  the  tombs.  I  was  al¬ 
ready  there.  Frightened  half  out  of  my  wits, 

I  concluded  as  I  had  eaten  improperly,  I  had 
better  do  without  eating,  as  far  as  possible.  I 
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practiced  this  rigid  abstemiousness  until  I  be¬ 
came  a  tottering  skeleton.  In  the  me  ant  in  e,  I 
listened  to  every  recommendation  I  could  hear 
of  and  eagerly  read  advertisements  of  all  the 
other  nlegionsn  of  nostrums  which  were  offered 
as  a  f,sure  cure11.  What  a  shame  that  an  other¬ 
wise  healthy  youth  had  to  go  through  such  an 
experience  to  find  the  simple  and  obvious  way 
back  to  health!  But  physiology  was  not  among 
the  studies  of  the  schools  in  those  days.  Our 
teachers  are  more  sensible  now  and  our  child¬ 
ren  are  much  more  favored. 

As  I  had  learned  something  about  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  out- door  exercise,  a  matter  of  which  I 
took  little  note  in  New  Market,  I  concluded  to 
take  an  agency  as  colporteur  with  "The  American 
Tract  Society.  "  I  found  out  how  to  get  an  out¬ 
fit  and  something  of  the  nature  of  the  work.  I 
made  an  order  of  books,  had  them  sent  to  Hon. 
Mr.  Conn's  in  Mt.  Jackson,  Shenandoah  Co., 
whose  permission  I  had  obtained,  bought  me  a 
nice  pony  and  saddle  and  set  out,  with  no  little 
hope  and  glee  to  get  well,  get  some  money  and 
do  some  good  by  distributing  good  books.  The 
work  was  just  what  I  needed.  I  was  able  to 
think  about  something  else  besides  my  stomach, 
met  people,  had  to  talk  a  good  deal,  was  made 
welcome  almost  everywhere,  very  unlike  my 
experience  with  the  Kircheval  book,  and  this 
difference  was  due,  largely  to  the  fact  that  the 
books  were  beautiful  and  cheap,  as  well  as  good, 
and  might  be  given  away  where  the  people  were 
too  ignorant  or  too  poor  to  buy.  I  imagined  I 
found  many  of  the  latter  class.  The  Society 
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told  me  that  I  was,  perhaps  ,  too  credulous  and 
too  ^sympathetic. 

One  circumstance  remains  in  my  memory 
which  serves  to  confirm  me  in  the  belief  that 
I  was  still  a  very  bashful  youth.  I  yielded  to 
an  invitation  to  hold  a  public  meeting  in  a 
village  near  Woodstock  and  deliver  an  address 
on  Sunday  to  the  people.  The  announcement 
went  around  that  the  Colportuer,  Mr.  Joel 
Swartz,  would  preach  to  the  people  on  the  next 

Sabbath  afternoon  at - .  I  heard  of 

this  coming  service ‘as  I  passed  through  the 
community  and  learned  that  there  was  no  little 
expectation  in  consequence.  I  became  decidedly 
nervous  as  I  thought  of  the  meeting  and  began  to 
ponder  over  what  I  was  to  say.  As  the  time 
was  approaching  the  what  to  say  grew  constant¬ 
ly  smaller  as  the  prospect  of  the  meeting  grew 
larger.  The  disproportion  by  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  was  such  that  I  defemed  my  honor  and 
safety  required  me  to  leave  the  neighborhood. 
Accordingly,  I  rode  some  twelve  miles  to  see 
my  father  to  whom  I  explained  the  occasion  of 
my  unexpected  visit.  I  need  hardly  to  say  the 
thing  was  so  cowardly  as  to  admit  of  no  ration¬ 
al  excuse  to  the  people  who  asked  me  on  my 
return  next  week  why  I  disappointed  the  large 
audience  that  had  assembled  and  waited  long  for 
my  appearance.  Here  was  again,  a  little  of 
the  miserable  Morgantown  experience  of  which 
I  had  made  complaint  to  my  teacher.  Dr.  Bill¬ 
ings. 
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After  some  three  months  of  colporteuring, 

I  resumed  my  habits  of  home  study  and  made 
such  progress  that  when  I  went  to  the  University 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  I  was  prepared  for  the 
Sophomore  Class  and  might  have  been  admitted 
to  the  Junior  if  I  had  had  as  much  mathematics 
as  classics. 

When  I  recall  some  of  my  ventures  in  going 
to  college,  so  far  from  home,  to  a  place  where 
I  had  no  other  acquaintances  than  the  two  young 
friends  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  viz. ,  the  Stire- 
walts,  and  had  only  enough  money  for  travel 
there  and  back  and  nothing  to  stay  and  live  on, 

I  am  amazed  at  my  apparent  folly.  Yet  I  made 
the  venture  in  a  sublime  confidence,  born  of 
ignorance  and  presumptiqn,  mixed  with  some 
faith  in  God  that  all  would,  be  well  and  end 'well. 
I  am  scarcely  able  to  analyze  the  crude  com¬ 
plexity  of  hope  and  fear;  of  apprehension  and 
confidence;  of  delight  and  sorrow  and  mingled 
themselves  in  my  experience.  I  would  not  at 

all  be  able  to  repeat  this  feat  at  this  period 

\ 

of  my  life.  I  could  not  have  bidden  any  of  my 
children  at  an  equal  age  to  undertake  such  an 
experiment.  Yet  the  result  justified  the  venture. 
I  made  the  journey  much  as  I  had  done  a  few 
years  before  to  Morgantown.  In  this  case  my 
next  older  brother  Gideon,  went  with  me  as  a 
student  in  the  Prep.  Department  of  the  same 
Institution.  We  took  the  famous  cars  which  left 
Winchester  for  Harper's  Ferry,  where  we  miss¬ 
ed  the  train  going  to  Cumberland  from  sheer 
ignorance,  and  had  to  tarry  at  the  former  place 
over-night,  under  trying  circumstances  of  dis- 
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gust  for  both  our  quarters  and  our  rolly,  which 
made  us  more  alert  and  cautious  for  the  rest 
of  the  way.  At  the  latter  place  we  took  the 
stage-coach  and  made  it  our  vehicle  of  travel 
for  all  the  rest  of  our  long  journey  of  500  miles, 
three  days  and  nights  travel. 

By  the  time  we  arrived  at  Columbus  we  were 
both  so  wearied  and  frozen  from  the  cold  through 
the  mountains  that  we  could  get  neither  rested 
nor  warmed  for  a  whole  week.  I  never  before 
experienced  such  fatigue,  hunger  and  weariness 
as  on  this  occasion.  One  result  of  our  journey 
was  a  long  and  dangerous  illness  of  my  brother. 

I  had  the  greatest  anxiety  for  him,  and  this 
added  to  the  newness  of  our  situation  and  needs 
made  the  experience  one  of  the  severest  of  my 
life.  Fortunately  we  had  found  a  kind  and  hos¬ 
pitable  family,  recommended  to  us  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  College,  Dr.  Wm,  Reynolds,  who 
proved  a  kind  and  sympathetic  friend  and  helper 
of  us  both.  Here  we  had  all  the  comforts  which 
kind  and  Christian  hospitality  could  afford. 

Gideon  slowly  recovered  and  after  becoming  well 
enough  he  left  me  and  went  home.  X  was  now 
alone  and  felt  his  departure  very  keenly.  He 
was  a  most  affectionate  and  devoted  companion 
of  all  my  early  life.  But  as  he  was  much  dis¬ 
couraged  with  his  illness  and  the  family  were 
very  anxious  to  have  him  return,  we  both  a- 
greed  that  it  was  best  that  I  should  be  left  alone 
while  he  should  go  home.  But  though  now  with¬ 
out  his  valuable  companionship,  X  had  made 
friends  who  took  an  interest  in  my  case  and 
came  to  my  help.  I  needed  money  and  it  was 
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supplied  to  me  in  an  unexpected  way. 

As  I  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Henkel 
family  and  had  some  part  in  the  translation  of 
the  Book  of  Concord*  I  found  that  what  I  could 
say  of  the  translators  and  the  forth- coming  work 
gave  me  some  consideration  with  the  learned 
Faculty  and  won  for  me  their  special  favor  and 
regard.  They  accepted  me  as  a  beneficiary 
student  and  paid  me  a  small  sum  to  aid  me  in 
my  studies  and  living.  This  sum  to-day  would 
seem  ridiculously  small  and  inadequate  for  it 
was  only  $7.  00  per  month.  How  to  board* 
lodge*  get  clothing  and  buy  books*  etc.  *  on 
such  an  allowance  was  a  problem  in  finance 
which  only  a  genuine  Shenandoahan  and  school 
teacher  could* be  expected  to  solve.  But  he  did 
solve  it.‘  How  that  was  done  this  record  hath 
not  time  to  tell*  save  to  say  that  the  said  finan¬ 
cier  did  not  leave  any  other  debts  behind  him 
when  he  left  college  except  the  aggregate  of  the 
beneficiary  fund*  which  he  was  not  expected  nor 
asked  to  pay  until  such  time  as  he  might  be 
prosperous  enough  in  his  ministry  to  spare  that 
amount.  That  period  of  prosperity  has  not  yet 
come.  If  it  ever  did  come  I  must  haVe  been 
asleep  and  it  went  like  those  ships  that  pass  in 
the  night. 

For  the  first  few  weeks  of  my  stay  in  the 
capital  city  I  took  boarding  with  the  treasurer 
of  the  fund*  so  he  was  secured  by  having  the 
capital  in  his  hands  in  advance.  I  think  that 
was  the  only  advance  payment  that  I  made.  By 
this  time*  I  had  found  several  other  impecunious 
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students,  members  of  my  c  lass  and  beneficiar¬ 
ies  too,  with  whom  I  formed  a  syndicate  for  the 
running  of  a  boarding  department,  in  which  the 
cooking  and  dish- washing,  etc.,  was  to  be  done 
by  the  stock-holders.  We  had  settled  several 
essential  principles  in  the  basis  of  our  union. 
First,  there  was  to  be  plain  living  and  high 
thinking.  That  we  accomplished  the  first  part 
of  this  agreement  from  the  beginning  needs  hard¬ 
ly  to  be  insisted  upon.  Second,  we  were  all  to 
put  in  the  same  amount  of  stock  that  is  all  our 
living  and  pay  as  we  go.  This  was  another 
essential  condition  of  membership.  Third,  we 
were  to  take  turns,  week  about,  in  cooking  and 
dish- washing,  each  cook  was  to  be  left  free  in 
the  selection  and  preparation  of  dishes,  thus 
giving  both  liberty  and  assured  variety  in  the 
cuisine.  Foi  hi],  we  were  all  to  be  sweet,  thus 
saving  the  necessity  of  buying  sugar  and  other 
unnecessary  delicacies.  Four  of  us  constituted 
the  company,  very  select  and  harmonious,  viz, 

S.  H.  Swingle,  the  eldest  of  our  number,  and 
yet  the  only  survivor,  with  myself,  to-day; 

Axline,  a  noble  and  talented  young  Christian; 

B.  A.  Byerly,  a  kindly,  delicate,  young  man. 

We  wrote  no  terms,  trusting  the  memory  and 
honor  of  each  other,  and  I  am  glad  to  recall 
that  our  relations  were  always  cordial  and  our 
fellowship  mutually  helpful. 

In  entering  upon  our  joint  stock  enterprise, 
we  began  favorably  for  the  high-thinking  part  by 
getting  an  "upper  room,  furnished1'  on  High  Street, 
with  a  bowling  alley  immediately  in  the  rear  to 
keep  us  awake  and  furnish  us  with  a  measure  of 
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variety  during  the  monotony  of  housekeeping. 

Not  quite  immediately  under  us  was  a  large  beer 
saloon,  kept  by  a  pious  deacon  in  our  church,  a 
fact  which  gave  us  assurance  that  all  things 
there  would  be  done  decently  and  in  order.  He 
and  his  good  wife  were  exceedingly  kind  and  in 
many  ways  generous  to  the  young  theologues.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  the  beer  business 
was  in  those  days,  as  odious  or  as  objectionable 
as  it  is  now,  or  that  our  proximity  to  it  was  a 
hindering  or  suspicious  circumstance.  It  was  not, 
nor  were  we  endangered  by  it.  Here  we  did  our 
studying,  cooking,  sleeping,  joking,  praying  and 
the  rest,  for  about  the  space  of  eighteen  months 
and  in  the  main,  had  a  good  time.  We  were  all 
members  of  the  same  choir  and  fond  of  singing, 
we  found  a  great  deal  of  delightful  recreation 
in  song. 

One  day  while  standing  our  quartette  before 
a  window  which  opened  towards  the  East  and 
about  thirty  feet  distant,  occurred  an  event 
which  has  done  more  to  determine  the  course 
of  my  life  and  effect  my  destiny  for  time  and 
eternity  than  any  one  thing  that  has  ever  happen¬ 
ed  to  me.  How  casual,  slight  and  unimportant 
it  seemed  at  the  instant  and  yet,  in  the  course 
of  time,  it  involved  all  my  fortune  and  destiny 
and  those  of  my  successors  until  to-day.  "How 
great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth.  n  A  very 
little  spark  fell  from  the  soft,  blue  eye  of  a 
fair  maiden  who  flitted  by  that  East  window, 
with  a  wealth  of  rich  brown  hair,  flowinglloose- 
ly  to  her  waist.  She  did  not  know,  I  think,  that 
any  observer  was  near.  But  there  was,  and  he 
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is  just  now  recalling  the  event.  An  unwritten 
rest  occurred  just  then  in  the  bass  of  the  quar¬ 
tette  supplemented  by  an  exclamation,,  nBoys  did 
you  see  that?n  "See  what?"  several  asked  as 
they  turned  to  me,  wondering  what  had  caused 
me  to  interrupt  the  singing.  "O,  that  vision  of 
beauty",  said  I  somewhat  carelessly.  "Fellows, 

I  am  going  to  make  that  young  lady’s  acquaint¬ 
ance.  I  dorifit  have  the  least  idea  who  she  is, 
but  I  am  sure  she  is  pure  and  a  noble  girl.  She 
pleases  my  eye,  "  such  were  about  the  words 
that  escaped  my  lips  instead  of  the  written  ones 
we  were  singing  in  harmony.  I  need  not  say 
the  boys  teased  me  a  little.  One  said,  "Freak 
of  love  at  first  sight.  "  Another  said,  "Oh  with 
the  music  Swartz,  don’t  be  foolish.  "  Well,  the 
occasion  passed,  but  that  was  not  the  end  but 
the  beginning  of  a  long  story. 

Here  we  are,  children  and  grand- children, 
as  a  sequal.  I  believe  we  are  ail  happy  for 
that  unwritten  rest  in  the  music.  I  wish  I  could 
name  the  tune  we  were  singing  from  the  "Car- 
mina  Eccles'ia.  "  We  would  sing  it  in  full  chorus 
now.  I  do  not  allow  myself  to  think  of  it  as  love 
at  first  sight,  probably  there  is  not  such  a  thing, 
certainly  not  such  as  deserves  to  be  made  the 
basis  of  a  proposal  and  a  marriage.  With  me 
it  was  only  a  fancy,  an  impression,  a  flitting 
bit  of  sentiment  which  like  a  dove  of  white  wing 
darted  into  my  room  and  out  again.  But  like  a 
dove  above  a  quiet  lake,  it  flew  double.  The 
form  had  vanished  almost  as  soon  as  it  had 
cast  its  fascination  across  my  vision.  But  just 
a  little  of  the  image  remained.  I  will  not  relate 
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the  events  which  followed,  only  I  may  say.  in 
the  course  of  a  week  I  had  effected  a  means  for 
an  introduction  to  Miss  Adelia  Hosecrans;  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Josiah  and  Sarah  Rosecrans,  godly,  honor¬ 
able  people,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  and  later 
they  were  connected  with  a  family  of  growing 
distinction  of  which  Bishop  and  General  Rosecrans 
afterwards  became  famous  in  the  country. 

But  it  was  not  her  relationship,  though  I 
would  not  pass  that  by,  which  attracted  me,  but 
the  sweet  faced,  gentle,  quiet  maiden  herself. 

I  found  her  modest,  sensible,  a  bit  too  serious, 

I  thought  sometimes,  but  I  forgave  that  as  her 
society  rested  and  quieted  my  buoyant  and  noisy 
moods  with  the  boys.  She  was  farthest  from  any 
ambition  to  please  or  capture  the  young  student. 
The  fact  is  she  seemed  too  indifferent  and  dis¬ 
tant.  I  thought  her  cold  and  reserved.  But  there 
still  remained  the  quiet  fascination  of  her  pure 
fac  e,  the  modest  light  of  her  soft  blue  eyes, 
joined  with  admiration  for  her  dignity,  propriety 
and  sensible  conversation.  She  was  not,  thought 
I,  devoid  of  sprightliness,  a  love  of  wit  and 
humor,  but  her  moods  were  mainly  earnest  and 
her  life  seemed  to  be  set  to  a  purpose. 

It  was  not  long  till  I  found  she  was  greatly 
interested  in  a  Sunday  School,  gathered  by  her¬ 
self  from  neglected  children  in  the  city  and  for 
awhile  invited  to  her  house  to  be  taught.  She 
requested  my  assistant  e  and  that  of  my  young 
friend  Julius  to  help  in  the  teaching  of  the  child¬ 
ren.  We  c  onsented.  Thus  grew  and  matured  an 
ac  quaint  anc  e  between  myself  and  the  young  city 
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missionary,  which  revealed  us  each  to  the  other 
as  having  common  sympathies,  aims  and  adapta¬ 
tions  in  Christian  work. 

Nothing  ever  occurred  afterwards  which  more 
surely  and  clearly  revealed  the  forces  and  un¬ 
selfish  ambitions  which  animated  and  shaped  the 
life  of  my  future  wife  than  these  early  endeavors 

X 

to  bless  the  unhelped  and  care  for  neglected 

children.  She  was  even  then  an  enthusiast  in  her 

* 

effort  to  train  the  little  ones  for  Christ  and  use¬ 
fulness  in  society.  I  must  confess  that  I  had 
not  then,  perhaps  have  never  had  the  faith  and 
devotion  which  warmed  her  heart  as  she  yearned 
to  bless  and  save  these  unattractive  and  uncared 
for  little  ones.  If  I  grew  slack  and  tired  some¬ 
times  as  a  co-laborer  and  felt  I  had  too  much  to 
engage  my  time  in  college  or  siminary  to  give  so 
much  attention  to  the  Sunday  School,  she  somehow 
had  the  power  to  rally  me  and  make  me  feel  just 
a  little  ashamed  to  let  the  whole  work  rest  upon 
her  shoulders.  *  So*  I  would  try  to  be  faithful. 

Julius  was  similarly  stimulated  and  gave  his 
valued  and  delightful  service  to  the  same  cause. 
The  school  grew  and  my  attachment  of  several 
kinds  grew  also. 

This  was  all  in  the  early  summer  of  1853. 

I  was  now  in  my  junior  year  in  college  and  was 
seriously  puzzled  with  the  question  whether  I 
could  put  through  my  final  year  before  gradua¬ 
tion  without  a  little  more  money  to  live  on.  I 
was  living,  indeed,  but  it  was  at  a  poor  dying 
rate.  My  necessities,  not  speaking  of  comforts, 
were  many  and  pressing.  I  thought  it  might  be 
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best  to  undertake  some  business,  but  what  that 
should  be,  was  the  serious  problem.  I  knew 
nothing  of  any  kind  of  business,  was  utterly 
destitute  of  both  talent  and  training,  as  I  had 
abundantly  proved  by  former  experiments,  save 
in  the  matter  of  peddling  books.  How  well  1 
succeeded  at  that  1  have  already  told.  Tea'  king 
was  more  to  my  taste  and  more  in  accordance 
with  my  life  pursuits .  But  for  several  reasons 
that  did  not  appeal  to  me  now»  I  did  not  want 
to  teach  until  I  had  completed  my  college  course, 
when  I  thought,  with  a  diploma,  I  could  command 
more  respect  and  reap  better  reward,,  Something 
more  temporary  seemed  to  be  better  now.  Then, 
what  was  left  to  me  but  selling  8 'books !" 

Just  at  this  time  came  some  letters  to  one 
of  our  Prof  essors  from  Mew  Market  inquiring 
whether  there  were  not  some  students  in  the 
Institution  who  could  be  secured  during  the 
summer  vacation  to  sell  some  new  and  valuable 
works  just  then  issued  by  the  Henkel  Brothers, 
such  as  "The  Book  of  Concord,  "  "Luther  on  the 
Sacraments"  and  several  others  of  great  merit 
and  of  particular  value  to  Lutheran  people.  Now 
as  I  had  acquaintance  with  those  good  New  Mar¬ 
ket  men,  I  felt  inclined  to  undertake  the  sale 
of  their  books.  I  spoke  to  several  young  theoi- 
ogues  about  the  books  and  the  good  prospects  of 
making  ready  and  abundant  sales  and  at  the  same 
time  of  doing  much  good  and  they  were  at  once 
taken  with  the  idea,  They  said,  "Do  you  order 
the  books  for  the  whole  class,  they  will  be 
charged  to  you  but  we  will  each  take  such  a 
proportion  off  your  hands  and  become  responsible 
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to  you  "  This  seemed  fair  and  practical ,  but 
the  event  proved  there  was  a  large  hook  on  the 
end  of  that  line.  I  took  the  bait  and  the  barbed 
point  with  it.  The*  books  came  and  the  bilL,  It 
was  over  a  hundred  dollars .  The  hook  was  sil¬ 
ver,  but  like  the  Apostles.,  "silver  and  gold  had 
we  none.  "  But  we  had  books ,  and  were  they 
not  as  good?  Ah,  but  they  were  bullion  and 
needed  to  be  coined  into  currency,  and  between 
the  metal  and  the  coin  was  the  agency.  We 
opened  our  big  box  and  divided  the  books ,  giv¬ 
ing  every  man  according  to  his  several  ability. 

To  one  man  was  given  five  talents,  to  another 
two,  and  to  another  one. 

After  a  long  time  the  lord  over  that  box 
would  call  his  agents  together  to  find  how  much 
every  man  had  gained  by  trading.  But  the  agents 
could  not  be  found.  One  had  died  in  another 
state,  was  delirious  towards  the  end  and  would 
have  fain  given  account  of  his  stewardship,  for 
he  had  the  larger  amount,  but  made  no  return. 
The  lord  could  fine  me,  that  was  sufficient  for 
him.  A  not  her  took  his  journey  into  a  far 
country  to  sell  his  books  among  his  friends,  took 
sick  also,  could  not  dispose  of  his  wares,  did 
not  return  them  and  after  a  long  time  accounted 
for  a  few  of  them  but  was  unable  to  render  a 
full  account  of  his  stewardship .  But  the  lord 
was  not  concerned,  he  had  me. 

After  a  long  time  I  invited  the  rest  to  come 
and  pay  for  all  things  were  now  ready.  They 
all  with  one  consent  began  1o  make  excuses. 

Some  had  bought  books  with  their  money  and 
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could  not  come.  Others  had  consumed  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  their  sales  in  travel*  in  paying  some 
pressing  debts*  in  this  way  and  that*  all  inevit¬ 
able*  no  doubt  would  pay  as  soon  as  possible* 
but  Still  made  excuse.  They  could  not  come  to 
time.  I  pitied  every  one  of  them*  believed 

them  entirely  honest - just  as*  indeed  they  were* 

but  they  were  impecunious  and  book  selling  did 
n$t  enrich  them.  Alas*  for  the  poor  boys*  I 
pity  them  still*  but  that  did  not  pay  the  bill. 

If,  they  had  half  as  hard  a  time  as  I  had  with 
my  portion  of  the  goods*  I  am  not  surprised 
t^at  some  grew  sick  and  one  died. 

v  I  started  off  towards  Pittsburg  with  my  box* 

taking  also- --to  make  things  sure - an  agency 

fdr  "The  Lutheran  Standard11*  a  very  high  church 
paper  published  in  Columbus*  standing  like  a 
t^li'Tlag  pole  on  the  tip  top  of  Lutheran  ortho¬ 
doxy.  For  this  I  could*  of  course*  thought  I, 
tnke  a  great  many  orders  and  have  some  ready 
money  with  which  to  pay  the  expense  of  travel. 
Believing  that  a  prophet  would  be  most  honored 
where  he  was  the  least  known*  I  went  off  into 
the  mountains  of  Western  Pennsylvania*  strayed 
away  up  the  Allegheny  river*  took  stage  coach 
into  the  back  country  among  the  needy  people 
and  had  a  repetition  of  my  book  agency  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  Valley.  As  for  the  Lutheran  Stand¬ 
ard*  I  took  one  order  at  one  dollar.  Finding 
some  very  hospitable  Lutheran  ministers*  I  was 
taken  in  by  them  and  entertained  freely.  I  am 
not  sure  but  I  also  took  them  in.  I  sold  them 
seme  of  my  books.  Got  some  names  of  their 
members  and  tried  my  skill  upon  them.  I  was 
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everywhere  treated  with  kindness  but  as  I  could 
tell  almost  nothing  about  my  books,  I  could 
create  no  desire  for  them  and,  of  course,  could 
not  make  sales.  I  did  not  yet  understand  that 
the  book  agency  is  a  business  to  be  learned.  I 
determined  I  would  go  home. 

So  off  across  the  mountains  I  made  my  way, 
doubting  whether  I  ever  would  return  to  school, 
whether  I  ever  should  again  visit  the  sweet 
damsel  whose  image  still  lingered  with  me.  I 
was  discouraged  and  seemingly  helpless.  But 
after  being  at'  home  awhile,  preaching  too,  at 
the  urgent  request  of  old  friends,  I  again  be¬ 
came  zealous  and  hopeful  and  determined  to  re¬ 
turn  to  college  where  I  arrived  in  the  autumn 
of  1853  and  began  my  studies. 

Latger  buildings  had  been  completed,  adjoin¬ 
ing  beautiful  Goodale  Park,  where  I  loved  to  roam 
among  the  tall  forest  trees  and  again  as  of  old, 
to  get  away  up  into  their  high  branches  and  study 
apart  from  noise,  save  the  piping  of  birds  and 
the  chattering  of  squirrels.  Of  these  I  made 
friends  while  trying  to  get  acquainted  with 
Aeschylus,  r,Divine  Plato, M  ’’Plautus’1,  eloquent 
Demosthenes,  de  Corona,  Tacitus,  de  Germania 
and  a  host  of  great  worthies  who  still  rule  us 
from  their  urns.  As  for  Trigonometry,  Calc  u-  • 
lus  and  the  rest,  I  could  find  no  tree  top  high 
enough  to  enable  me  to  see  over  the  border. 

Could  I  have  ascended  some  Mt.  Nebo  and  stood 
where  Moses  did,  I  might  have  viewed  the  land¬ 
scape  o’er.  But  as  I  had  not  the  undim'd  eye, 

I  could  not  take  in  the  snowy  Lebanons  nor  catch 
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the  sight  of  the  far-off  sea.  So  I  must  needs 
die  without  the  sight.  Ah,  how  much  I  have 
lost ! 

But  I  did  manage  to  see  my  fair  maiden  and 
visit  her  school,  both  on  Sunday  and  her  ’’Cherry 
Street"  day  school.  The  fact  is,  I  became  a 
pupil  myself  and  have  been  in  school  ever  since. 
Somewhere  in  the  Fall  of  the  year,  she  and  I 
would  ride  off  into  the  country  on  the  Sabbath 
days  to  church  service  whither  I  was  sent  by 
some  one  of  the  Professors  to  fill  an  appoint¬ 
ment  for  preaching.  Here  she  heard  my  "maid¬ 
en  sermons"  and  I  would  hear  her  maiden  com¬ 
ments.  Anyone  can  see  that  the  road  began  to 
lead  to  ease  of  travel.  I  would  now  say,  up 
hill  for  clearer  light,  purer  air,  bracing  strength, 
and  lovlier  prospects.  We  reached  a  summit 
after  awhile  where  we  stopped  to  take  in  the 
landscape.  It  seemed  out -spread  and  lovely 
but  lonely.  There  we  took  pledges  that  we  would 
walk  together  all  the  rest  of  the  way,  even  to 
the  border  of  the  utmost  mountains  and  beyond 
to  the  crossing  of  the  river.  The  pledges  were 
sacred,  the  first  of  the  kind  either  of  us  had 
ever  made.  They  were  religiously  kept.  We 
parted  for  awhile  to  go  on  with  our  present 
duties,  agreeing  to-  visit  as  opportunity,  not  to 
say  inclination,  would  permit. 

In  the  following  July  I  was  graduated  and  re¬ 
ceived  appointment  as  "Valedictorian.  "  Was  this 
in  recognition  of  some  evidence  that,  after  all,  I 
was  getting  over  my  stage-fright  and  gave  prom¬ 
ise  of  some  efficiency  as  a  speaker?  Perhaps, 
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too,  it  was  proof  that  I  had  succeeded  as  a 
student.  At  all  events,  I  had  assurances  that 
my  labors  had  not  been  in  vain,  nor  were  they 
unrecognized.  I  was  surprised  at  the  appoint¬ 
ment  while  I  felt  honored  by  it.  What  pleased 
me  more  than  the  valedictory,  was  the  "well- 
done1’  and  f'I  congratulate  you”  of  Adelia. 

About  this  time  and  before  my  graduation 
I  was  in  correspondence  with  certain  Institutions 
for  a  position  as  teacher.  I  accepted  an  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Principal  of  the  ’’Clover-Hill  Siminary" 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  with  my  wife  as 
Assistant.  The  salary  was  not  large,  but  it 
was  a  living  one  and  included  board  and  lodging 
in  a  most  lovely  and  hospitable  family.  We 
were  now  assured  of  support  and  agreeable  work. 
The  time  drew  on  for  the  celebration  of  our 
nuptials.  The. day  selected  was  the  18th  day  of 
July,  1854  and  the  hour  8  o'clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  All  was  duly  arranged.  The  minister 
chosen  by  us  both  was  our  mutual  friend.  Rev. 
Paul  J.  Stirwalt,  who  loved  us  both  and  could 
impressively  and  joyfully  pronounce  the  sealing 
words. 

Surrounded  by  loving  members  of  the  house 
and  a  few  friends,  then 

’’Were  the  most  living  words  of  life 
Breathed  in  her  ear.  The  ring  is  on. 

The  "Wilt  Thou"  answered,  and  again 
The  "Wilt  thous"  asked,  till  out  of  twain 
Her  sweet  "I  will"  had  made  us  one.  " 

"Now  sign  your  names,  which  shall  be 
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read,  mute  symbols  of  a  joyful  morn 
By  village  eyes  as  yet  unborn. 

The  names  are  signed.  " - 

We  cannot  further  appropriate  the  rest  of 
Tennyson5 s  sweet  and  graphic  verse,  for  it 
was  not  for  us  to  hear  then; 

"Tne  clash  and  clang  that  tell 
The  joy  to  every  wandering  breeze; 

The  blind  walls  rocks,  and  on  the  trees 
The  dead  leaf  trembles  to  the  bells.  M 

What  was  better  awaited  us; 

"But  they  must  go,  the  time  draws  on. 
And  those  white  favored  horses  wait. 

They  rise  but  linger,  it  is  late. 

Farewell,  we  kiss  and  they  are  gone.  " 

f 

Our  white-favored  horses  were  one  of  puff¬ 
ing  steam  which  bore  us  away  on  our  "honey- 
moon"  to  the  city  of  Delaware,  where  is  the 
Delaware  Wesleyan  University,  in  a  church  of 
which  city  we  had  spent  the  last  New  Year 
watch  night.  It  seemed  a  good  place  to  rest, 
court  and  plan.  Thus  we  began  that  happy,  life 
of  two  in  one  which,  in  time,  multiplied  into 
this  present  group  of  loved  and  lovely  children, 
seven  in  all,  five  only  left  to  us,  of  our  own, 
and  this  corresponding  number  of  precious  sons 
and  daughters -in-law,  all  too  dear  and  delight¬ 
ful  and  worthy  to  be  estimated  in  words  of  mine. 
These  to-day  twenty- six,  including  grand  child¬ 
ren  are  with  us,  whose  young  bright  eyes  shine 
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like  diamond  settings,  in  the  well  worn  "Gold¬ 
en  Wedding”  of  this  fiftieth  anniversary. 


Devon,  Penna. 


Poughkeepsie,  N\  Y. 


Wayne,  Penna. 


Baltimore,  Md 


Those  present  were: 

Joel  Swartz 
Adelia  Swartz 
William  Paley  Swartz 
Florence  Reed  Swartz 
Philip  Allen  Swartz 
Charles  Benjamin  Swartz 
Howard  Villeroy  Swartz 
Howard  O.  Hildebrand 
Sarah  Swartz  Hildebrand 
Joel  Henry  Hildebrand 
Margaret  Hildebrand 
Howard  Homer  Hildebrand 
Charles  Kephart  Swartz 
Elizabeth  Howard  Swartz 
Joel  Howard  Swartz 
William  Hamilton  Swartz 
Frank  Currier  Swartz 
Herman  Frank  Swartz 
Omega  Kinsell  Swartz 

Philip  Kinsell  Swartz 
Benjamin  Kinsell  Swartz 
George  Otto  Swartz 
Grace  Hunter  Swartz 
Thelma  Swartz 
Mrs.  Richard  D.  List 
Helen  Iola  Swartz 
Mrs.  Richard  D.  List  is  Iola  Rosencrans, 
sister  of  Adelia. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


Camden,  N.  J. 


Los  Angeles, 
California 
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Returning  to  Columbus  I  found  a  letter  await¬ 
ing  me  from  my  father  expressing  his  congratu¬ 
lations  and  best  wishes ,  and  what  was  quite 
cheering,  an  enclosure  of  Fifty  Dollars,  inviting 
us  home  and  also  communicating  an  expression 
of  wishes  from  the  Friedens  ^Lutheran)  charge 
that  I  would  supply  the  three  churches  of  which 
it  was  <  omposed  until  a  more  definite  arrange¬ 
ment  could  be  made.  This  latter  request  was 
exceedingly  interesting  as  it  came  from  a  region 
where  I  was  well  known  and  one  of  the  churches.. 
St.  Stephens,  was  the  one  with  which  I  united 
when  I  was  confirmed  and  in  which  my  father 
was  an  elder  and  with  which  our  whole  family 
was  joined.  This  was  about  eight  miles  from 
the  Clover  Hill  Seminary  and  our  future  board¬ 
ing  place  where  we  were  to  teach  The  next 
church  was  the  one  that  gave  name  to  the 
c  harge,  Friedens,  and  was  about  four  miles 
from  our  residence  to  be.  The  third  was  Mt. 
Calvary,  a  new  c  hurch  about  seven  miles  away. 
These  churches  I  was  to  supply,  if  I  consented, 
with  preaching,  oni  e  in  each  place,  in  rotation. 

It  will  be  seen  this  contemplated  not  a  little 
travel  and  as  the  membership  was  rural,  not  a 
little  pastoral  work.  But  the  contemplation  of 
such  an  enterprise,  while  very  agreeable  in 
some  respects  and  <  omplimentary,  was  hedged 
with  a  number  of  serious  difficulties.  One,  and 
the  first  greatest  one  was,  I  was  not  yet  a  li¬ 
censed  minister  The  sec  ond  was  like  unto  it 
in  gravity  I  would  have  little  time  for  prepar¬ 
ing  my  sermons  after  te  hing  all  the  week 
Another  was  the  matter  of  getting  over  the 
ground.  I  had  no  means  of  conveyance  and  knew 
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The  Call  to  Preach 


not  how  that  was  to  be  provided.  Finally,  the 
invitation  contained  no  intimation  of  salary.  I’ 
made,  therefore,  no  definite  reply  but  promised 
I  would  consider  the  matter  and  await  and  inter¬ 
view  with  the  elders  of  the  charge  when  I  should 
arrive  in  the  field  which  I  hoped  would  be  as 
early  as  the  first  of  the  coming  September. 

In  the  meantime,  there  was  much  hurry  and 
bustle  on  the  part  of  the  young  professors  to-be 
to  have  all  things  ready  for  the  long  journey 

over  the  mountains  to  our  new  home  in  the 

_  *  4 

Shenandoah  Valley.,  When  we  had  packed  our 
trunks  we  already  found  ourselves  so  rich  and 
increased  in  goods  that  we  had  a  first  taste  of 
what  it  means  for  a  preacher  to  move.  True, 
we  were  neither  preacher  nor  moving — only  going 
on  a  journey- -but  it  was  a  semblance  of  what 
awaited  us  to  repletion  in  the  after  years.  I 
have  already  told  of  some  of  the  difficulties  of 
travel  in  those  early  days  in  the  fifties.  On 
this  journey  we  found  all  my  individual  experienc¬ 
es  multiplied  by  fifty.  This  was  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  had  been  so  much  taken  up  with 
matters  of  local  and  personal  nature  that  we  had 
not  sufficiently  informed  outselves  about  the  an- 
fractuosities  of  schedules  on  busses,  stage¬ 
coaches,  steamboats,  cars,  wagons  and  carts 
awaiting  us  and  all  to  be  brought  into  requisi¬ 
tion  before  we  reached  our  destination  and  were 
ensconsed  in  our  living  quarters.  Another,  even 
more  serious  had  escaped  attention,  that  was 
the  availability  of  currency  in  passing  from  one 
State  to  anot  her.  In  those  days  we  had  no 
greenbacks.  The  paper  currency  of  one  state 
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was  uncurrent  across  its  border  except  at  a 
heavy  shave.  I  did  not  know  that  I  should  need 
so  many  barbers  on  my  journey  nor  how  barb¬ 
arous  their  prices  were  for  service  until  I  got 
down  to  Wheeling.  Arriving  here  on  a  steam¬ 
boat  on  the  Ohio  River  from  Wellsville,  which 
at  that  season  did  not  run  and  had  to  be  sub¬ 
stituted  by  specially  hired  eonveyences,  demand¬ 
ing  that  when  we  got  to  steep  places  on  the  way, 
we  should  get  out  and  walk,  we  started  down  the 
beautiful  Ohio,  which  we  had  ample  time  to  ad¬ 
mire. 

Arriving  at  Steubenville  after  dark,  not  a 
little  fatigued  from  both  walking  and  riding,  we 
rested  in  a  hotel  whose  comforts  were  indescrib¬ 
able.  We  arrived  at  Wheeling  on  Saturday  eve¬ 
ning,  instead  of  at  Winchester,  at  the  same  time 
as  we  had  hoped;  we  needs  must  wait  an  in¬ 
definite  period  or  else  begin  our  journey  on 
the  morrow.  The  thought  of  travelling  on  the 
Lord's  day  was  repel  1  ant,  but  as  the  ass  had 
fallen  into  the  pit,  it  seemed  imperative  that  he 
should  be  pulled  out  on  that  day,  if  the  barbers 
were  not  to  shave  off  all  his  graceful  locks.  By 
the  help  of  the  shavers  who  were  willing  to  give 
uc  fifty  cents  on  our  good  Ohio  dollars,  we  got 
on  board  and  reached  Harper*  s  Ferry  without 
incident.  But  here  we  were  compelled  either 
to  repeat  on  the  Shenandoah  River  our  experienc¬ 
es  on  the  steam- boat  on  the  Ohio,  or  wait  the 
convenience  of  the  train  down  from  Winchester. 
This  was  not  aware  of  the  distinguished  parties 
awaiting  its  arrival  and  so  made  no  haste  for 
our  convenience.  But  it  did  come,  notwithstand- 
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ing.  On  this  we  travelled  to  Stephen1  s  depot* 
five  miles  East  of  Winchester  and  awaited  at 
that  point  a  big  Conestoga*  a  four-hourse  wagon* 
which  was  to  convey  us  twenty  miles  over  a 
road  on  which  no  more  comfortable  or  speedy 
conveyance*  in  those  days*  was  available.  The 
anti- climax  of  the  ox  cart  for  the  balance  of 
the  way  was  so  exciting  that  it  need  not  be  des¬ 
cribed. 

Thus-  joyous  and  original  was  the  post-mari¬ 
tal  and  mensurable  journey  we  made  from  Uni¬ 
versity  and  fnarriage  altar  to  the  doors  of 
Clover  Hill  Seminary  and  the  vestibules  of  the 
Friedens  charge.  This  was  out-  beginningo 
But  quartered  in  the  hospitable  and  comfortable 
home  of  good  Mrs,  Lehman*  we  were  happy  and 
contented.  Looking  back  over  the  long  and  var¬ 
ied  journey  we  had  made*  the  domi  nie  was  re¬ 
minded  of  a  bit  of  his  Virgillian  wisdom  and 
laid  it  to  heart;  nHae colin  forsitan  meminisse 
juvabit,  ,f  Or*  with  Paul  at  the  three  taverns 
where  he  met  with  sympathizing  friends*  he 
thanked  God.  and  took  courage.  So  now  we  were 
not  a  little  comforted. 

Soon  after  beginning  our  duties  in  the  Semi¬ 
nary*  it  was  not  long  before  I  received  a  call 
from,  the  good  elders  of  the  Friedens  charge,,  1 
heard  their  expressions  of  pleasure  at  my  com¬ 
ing  and  their  delight  that  Joel  was*  perhaps* 
available.  I  inquired  particularly  about  the  ser¬ 
vice  to  be  performed*  distances  to  be  travelled* 
visits*  etc.*  expected*  telling  them  what  they 
had  not  much  considered*  the  difficulties  and 
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limitations  under  which  I  was  already  placed, 
the  fact  that  1  was  as  yet  unlicensed  to  preach 
the  gospel  and  administer  the  sacraments,  ete„ 
Here  my  father  interposed  and  said,  HJs  it  not 
the  theory  of  the  Lutheran  church  that  the  right 
to  call  and  appoint  the  officers  necessary  to  ad¬ 
minister  all  affairs  inheres  in  the  membership 
of  the  local  church,  that  because  of  the  0  priest¬ 
hood  of  all  believers0  any  congregation  may  make 
any  one  of  its  members  its  pastor  and  clothe 
him  with  the  authority  which  it  has  from  Christ 
to  preach  the  gospel,  remit  sins  and  administer 
the  sacraments?  Did  not  Luther  once  say  that 
if  a  congregation  of  believers  were  shipwrecked 
and  stranded  upon  an  island,  it  would  be  entirely 
competent  for  them  to  appoint  one  of  their  num¬ 
ber  as  their  representative  and  constitute  him 
their  minister  with  all  the  rights  and,  duties  of 
that  office  ?“ 

Against  this  no  one  made  objections,  chiefly 
because  not  one  had  wrought  out  a  conception  of 
the  ministerial  office.  The  young  candidate  only 
suggested,  this  was  doubtless  true  in  theory, 
yet  for  the  sake  of  order  it  was  necessary  that 
a  minister  should  be  examined  as  .to  his  fitness 
by  some  competent  authority  and,  .if  found  quali¬ 
fied,  be  formerly-' set  apart  to  the  holy  office . 
Again  father  replied,  “This  could  be  best  done 
aft<  r  the  young  man  had  had  opportunity  to  give 
proof  of  his  fitness  for  the  work.  "  This  was 
accepted,  and  the  young  teacher  consented  to 
undertake  the  work  and  perform  it  in  the  fear 
of  God,  according  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
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Appointments  were  made  and  all  arranged, 
save  the  small  matter  of  a  very  small  support. 

But  this  was  suggested  by  one  of  the  more  prac¬ 
tical  elders  who  said,  just  as  the  conference 
was  breaking  up,  f 'There  will  be  income  for  you 
from  marriages,  baptisms  and  funerals,  just  as 
there  was  to  father  Schmucker,  and  he  got  a 
right  smart,  n  I  had  no  idea  of  the  amount  which 
dear  father  Schmucker  received  from  these 
sources,  but  knew  pretty  well  that  all  other  re¬ 
sources  were  dug  out  of  his  own  farm  and 
largely  by  his  own  hands,  I  had  no  farm,  they 
knew,  but  did  I  not  have  a  school?  Well,  I 
knew  they  would  have  poor  preaching  and  I  was 
willing  to  take  poor  pay.  It  was  poor. 

During  my  labors  of  about  a  year  I  received 
apart  from  the  above  named  perquisites, --so  my 
wife  will  insist- -one  skein  of  stocking  yarn.  Of 
course,  she  would  remember  that  better  than*  I 
would.  In  the  meantime,  I  had  purchased  a 
horse  a  splendid,  high  spirited  and  beautiful 
grey,  which  cost  me  $125.  00  and  $2,  00  per  week 
stable  board,  and  as  fine  a  buggy  as  the  Seminary 
could  afford  and  as  suited  the  taste  of  the  young 
preacher  and  his  wife- -and  this  was  not  slight -- 
and  then  on  the  Saturdays  the  hardest  kind  of 
study  was  done  for  the  morrow.  If  there  was 
time  after  the  skeleton  was  made,  the  bones  of 
which  were  often  dry  and  were  scantily  covered 
with  living  tissue,  a  ride  was  taken,  on  wheels- 
that  knew  how  to  spin,  into  the  neighborhood  of 
the  church.  We  did  as  little  travelling  on  Sunday 
as  possible,  having  had  enough  of  that  profane 
experience  in  our  journey  home  to  last  us  a  life 
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time. 

My  dual  work  of  preaching  and  teaching  be¬ 
gan  in  September  of  the  year  1854.,  continuing 
until  the  following  February,  the  Council  of  the 
three  churches  united  in  a  petition  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Tennessee  Synod  for  my  examina¬ 
tion  and  if  my  examination  were  sustained,  to 
license  me  to  preach  and  administer  the  sacra¬ 
ments  in  the  Friedens  charge.  Accordingly,  I 
met  the  committee  of  two  learned  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  ministers  from  that  body  of  the  Foltz' 
church,  in  the  upper  portion  of  my  country. 

Here  I  was  examined  by  Dr,  David  and  Dr. 
Socrates  Henkel  upon  a  pretty  full  course  of 
study,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  and  interested 
audience.  They  voted  to  sustain  my  examina¬ 
tion  with  hearty  approval  and  in  due  formality 
and  with  appropriate  services,  licensed  me  to 
preach  for  one  year,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Conference.  Thus  equipped,  I  began  a  life 
work  to  which  I  had  been  looking  forward  with 
longings,  often  veiled  under  deepest  shadows  of 
doubt  as  to  its  ultimate  attainment,  but  never 
wholly  obscured  from  the  vision  of  faith  and 
never  lost  from  the  goal  of  my  ambition.  With 
a  help- meet  in  fullest  sympathy  with  my  work 
both  as  teacher  and  preacher,  often  making 
great  exertions  to  lighten  my  burdens  in  the 
school- room,  1  found  time  to  continue  my  theo¬ 
logical  studies,  which,  by  the  necessities  of 
the  times,  and  the  limitations  of  my  whole  life, 
had  been  very  inadequate  and  imperfect.  But 
aware  of  this,  I  made  the  greater  exertions  to 
attain  the  needed  famishment  for  my  work. 
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We  continued  the  school  and  pastoral  work 
during  the  one  whole  scholastic  year*  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  it  became  abundantly  evident 
that  the  work  was  too  onerous  and  withal  too 
unrenumerative  to  be  continued  without  a  change. 
We  made  the  sad  discovery  that  the  proprietor 
of  the  school  was  very  forgetful  of  his  engage¬ 
ments  as  to  the  payment  of  our  boarding  mis¬ 
tress  and  our  own  salary  as  stipulated.  Dis¬ 
trusting  him  for  another  year,  and  not  being 
able  to  live  on  the  wedding  and  funeral  and 
baptismal  fees,  supplemented  by  the  stocking 
yarn,  we  reluctantly  left  our  good  home  and 
gave  up  our  good  school  and  went  away  to  a- 
nother  school  at  the  White  Post,  Clarke  Co.  , 
Virginia.  This  was  some  twenty-five  miles  dis¬ 
tant  from  my  churches  to  which  I  occasionally 
returned  to  preach,  until  some  better  arrange¬ 
ments  could  be  made  for  their  supply.  We  had 
secured  a  neat  little  house  which  we  furnished 
in  a  manner  suitable  to  our  tastes  and  circum¬ 
stances. 

We  were  very  happy  and  comfortable  in  our 
new  home  and  were  fairly  well  pleased  with  our 
school  accommodations.  Our  patrons  were  rich 
slave  holders,  aristocratic  and  very  obliging. 
They  showed  us  much  respect  and  welcomed  us 
into  their  houses.  But  the  shadows  of  slavery 
were  everywhere  apparent.  The  poor  negroes 
were  given  up  to  petty  theft  to  such  a  degree 
that  nothing  portable  was  safe  except  under 
guard  of  locks  and  keys.  We  had  not  learned 
to  be  thus  guarded.  I  had  left  my  horse  stable 
door  unlocked  in  the  daytime.  I  was  told  this 
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was  not  sale,  why  I  could  not  imagine,  until 
one  evening  I  went  to  my  stable  and  found  my 
beautiful  grey  mare  was  gone.  I  gave  the  alarm 
and  was  told  by  the  local  constable  that,  doubt¬ 
less  some  negro  had  taken  her  to  ride  to  a 
colored  bush  meeting  some  four  miles  away. 

He  joined  me  in  a  visit  to  the  place.  Soon  after 
entering  the  grove  I  found  my  beast  standing  un¬ 
hitched,  with  a  woman's  old  side  saddle  on.  He 
watched  at  the  gate  while  I  took  my  stand  withi- 
in  seeing  distance,  to  note  who  would  come  for 
her.  The  meeting  broke  up,  all  the  darkies 
vanished,  but  no  one  came  for  the  beast  with 
the  side  saddle. 

We  went  home  determined  to  use  the  saddle 
as  a  clue.  It  served  us  well.  The  long  jagged 
nails  in  the  saddle  had  left  a  deep  wound  in  the 
back  of  my  pet  animal.  This  I  did  not  like  and 
was  ready  to  find  out  the  culprit.  I  showed  the 
saddle  next  morning  to  the  Misses  David,  our 
next  door  neighbors,  who,  when  they  saw  it 
exclaimed,  "Law  me!  if  that  isn’t  our  old 
saddle  down  in  the  stable.  No  doubt  our  Em 
took  your  horse.  "  With  this  clue,  I  made  known 
to  the  Constable  my  discovery.  On  the  evening 
of  that  day  he  walked  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
street  and  arrested  Em  as  she  was  coming 
along  in  fine  glee,  driving  home  the  cows.  Poor 
girl !  Before  I  knew  what  had  happened,  she 
was  up  on  Squire  Elliott's  office  for  trial.  I 
hastened  up  as  soon  as  possible  and  got  there 
just  in  time  to  hear  the  last  words  of  the  stern 
old  Irishman  as  he  instructed  the  constable  to 
take  her  down  to  the  barn  and  give  her  twenty 
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lashes  on  the  bare  back,  I  saw  the  whipping  in 
the  distance  and  heard  the  screams.  I  felt  ex¬ 
ceedingly  distressed  that  the  poor  girl  should  be 
whipped  for  her  offense  against  me.  To  my  pro¬ 
tests  he  made  reply  in  the  hearing  of  the  trem¬ 
bling  sufferer,  l!It  is  well  that  Mr.  Swartz  has 
interferred  for  you,  if  he  had  not  I  would  have 
taken  you  to  Battletown  and  put  you  into  jail. 

As  it  is  I  will  let  you  go  with  the  lashes  which 
you  have  so  richly  deserved.  n  But  it  did  not 
cure  her.  It  was  not  long  until  she  stole  a  pair 
of  shoes  from  our  house,  finding  them  too  small, 
she  cut  down  the  quarters,  put  flashy  ribbons 
in  and  went  to  church  and  got  down  to  the 
mourner's  bench  and  got  religion  that  night  and 
was  happy.  Such  is  the  average  negro  in 
slavery  and  such  is  the  discipline  of  the  super¬ 
ior  race. 

But  an  evil  time  was  awaiting  us  in  our 
White  Post  home.  Typhoid  was  in  the  street 
well,  from  which  we  drew  our  water.  I  was 
first  taken  and  was  prostrate  with  it  for  thirteen 
long  weeks.  Our  Flavia,  Adelia's  sister,  who 
was  with  us  took  the  same  disease  and  was  down 
fifteen  weeks.  We  were  great  sufferers.  When 
I  was  better  and  able  to  be  moved,  my  brother 
came  with  carriages  and  bedding  to  remove  us 
near  them  so  they  could  care  for  us.  So  weak 
were  we  that  this  was  hard  to  do.  Yet  such 
was  the  wise  and  kind  care  that  it  was  done  in 
safety  and  comparative  comfort. 

Soon  after  we  were  established  in  our 
Cottontown  house,  the  best  that  was  available  at 
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the  time,  on  the  first  of  December  1855,  our 
dear  little  Sarah  Regina,  came  to  us  from  God 
and  made  our  humble,  sick  home  a  scene  of 
rejoicing.  But  think  of  it  all,  our  sister,  my¬ 
self,  my  wife,  all  down  at  once.  The  plain 
people  of  the  neighborhood  were  naturally  afraid 
of  so  much  typhoid  and  hesitated  to  expose 
themselves  to  its  contagion,  although  they  want¬ 
ed  so  much  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  relieve 
the  distressing  situation.  Adelia's  mother  came 
from  Ohio  to  take  charge  of  her  sick  children 
and  her  first  grand-child.  It  was  too  much. 

She  soon  gave  out.  Our  dear  little  sister,  Iola, 
who  came  with  mother,  now  three  years  old, 
was  the  only  one  left  who  could  even  give  us  a 
cup  of  cold  water.  In  that  hour  of  trial,  we 
felt  the  especial  nearness  and  comfort  of  the 
Heavenly  Father,  who  verified  his  promise,  ever 
true  to  his  trusting  ones,  "I  will  never  leave 
nor  forsake  thee.  M  We  were  happy.  I  never 
was  more  sweetly  peaceful  and  blest  than  when 
with  my  darling  babe  on  my  breast  and  feeling 
her  infant  breathing  against  my  cheek,  I  thought 
of  "Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,  M  and  re¬ 
membered,  "Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  child¬ 
ren,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him.  " 
Fatherhood  had  brought  God  nigh  and  gave  a 
new  interpretation  to  his  character  and  promises. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  Cottontown  hospital 
was  transformed  into  a  home  of  happy,  hopeful 
convalescents.  We  all  slowly  recovered  our 
health  and  more  rapidly  recovered  our  wonted 
good  cheer.  Mother  and  Iola  returned  home  to 
Ohio  to  cheer  those  who  generously  gave  them 
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up  to  our  service  and  now  as  we  were  able  to 
help  ourselves,  we  bad  them  goodbye  with  an 
immeasurable  sense  of  gratitude  for  their  min¬ 
istry  to  us  in  our  deep  need.  It  was  not  long 
until  some  commissioners  from  the  Friedens 
charge  came  to  me,  wishing  to  know  if  I  could 
not  give  up  all  other  work  and  agree,  to  give 
my  time  and  strength  to  their  service  as  a  min¬ 
ister  of  Christ.  They  impressively  told  me  of 
their  need  of  all  my  time,  that  it  was  alto¬ 
gether  too  much  for  me  to  try  to  teach  and 
preach  to  so  many  churches,  so  widely  separat¬ 
ed,  that  they  had  considered  their  ability  and 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  could 
safely  offer  to  pay  me  $400  annually — one  fourth 
of  that  amount  to  be  given  in  provision  for  my 
house  use  and  in  feed  for  my  horse.  This  all 
in  such  installments  as  would  suit  my  convenience 
and  at  the  local  market  prices.  When  I  con¬ 
sidered  that  they  had  never  paid  one  tenth  of 
that  amount  to  Father  Schmucker,  I  felt  touched 
with  the  evidence  they  gave  of  loyalty  to  the 
cause  of  Christ  and  their  love  for  me  as  his 
servant.  I  cheerfully  agreed  to  give  them  my 
best  service  and  all  my  time.  That  they  could 
make  good  their  promises  to  me  I  more  than 
doubted.  Not  that  I  distrusted  their  good  faith 
but  their  former  training  and  most  of  all  their 
financial  system. 

I  took  up  my  residence  in  Woodstock  as 
being  central  for  the  charge  and  also  convenient 
for  myself.  This  being  the  county  town  and 
the  place  for  court  proceedings  and  much  gen¬ 
eral  business,  it  was  a  convenient  place  for 
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delivering  the  promised  produce  and  making 
calls  upon  the  dominie .  It  was  at  such  times 
that  they  filled  our  larder  and  furnished  hay  and 
oats  for  my  horse .  And  it  was  on  such  occasions 
that  they  gave  themselves  and  us  the  pleasure  of 
pastoral  visits  which  we  could  not  otherwise  so 
easily  make.  How  we  had  occasion  to  remember 
their  calls  at  such  times !  As  we  occupied  only 
the  three  upper  rooms  and  as  wife  did  all  her 
work  and  cared  for  her  baby*  and  as  in  those 
days  there  was  no  such  thing  as  buying  bread 
from  the  baker  or  other  prepared  foods*  she  had 
the  labor  of  preparing  all  the  viands  required  to 
entertain  all  our  country  friends.  She  would 
join  tables  and  extend  the  line  across  lengths  of 
our  largest  room  and  preparing  the  articles 
which  had  been  generously  brought  to  be  paid 
on  our  salary*  she  furnished  them  a  large  and 
sumptious  dinner.  That  it  was  good  they  could 
assure  themselves  because  they  had  brought  the 
articles  for  the  pastorfs  use. 

We  much  enjoyed  the  smiles  and  words  of 
good  cheer  they  brought  along  with  their  stores. 
That  they  left  additional  work  in  the  way  of 
cleaning  up  and  dishwashing  when  they  were  gone 
is  evident  but  then  they  had  enjoyed  a  visit  to 
the  pastor  and  his  wife  and  left  with  kind  memor¬ 
ies  of  their  unstinted  hospitality.  We  confess 
that  we  had  much  compensation*,  if  not  in  the  way 
of  additional  provisions*  yet  in  the  way  of 
genuine  fellowship  and  Increased  delight  in  the 
opportunity  of  counsel  and  planning  for  the 
growth  of  our  churches.  It  was  good  for  us  to 
dwell  together  in  unity.  As  for  the  cash  contri- 
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butions,  they  were  more  irregular  and  not  so 
abundant.  The  pastor  had  some  debts  that  te- 
maihed  from  his  course  of  study  and  had  done 
nothing  more  thus  far,  with  the  uncancelled  book 
bill  with  the  Henkel  brothers  than  to  secure 
their  indulgence  with  the  old  promise,  ’’Have 
patience  with  me  and  I  will  pay  thee  all.  11  They 
were  most  generous  in  their  dealings  with  me. 
They  took  back  my  unsold  books  and  gave  me 
credit  for  them,  which  were  now  many.  They 
kindly  considered  the  hard  luck  I  had  had  with 
nay  sub-agents  and  did  not  press  their  claims. 

Still,  I  felt  keenly  the  humiliation  of  delay  in 
paying  to  the  uttermost  farthing.  My  failure 
to  protect  myself  against-  incompetent  agents, 
did  not  abate  one  iota  from  the  justness  of  their 
demands.  I  was  now  again  made  to  consider 
whether  I  could  continue  the  present  financially 
unprofitable  pastoral  relation. 

About  this  time  I  began  some  correspondence 
with  the  management  of  the  "Strasburg  Academy”. 
I  found  the  way  open  again  for  an  engagement  for 
teaching  in  connection  with  my  pastoral  work. 
After  due  consultation  with  my  church  council  I 
was  free  to  make  a  change  if  I  desired  to  do  so. 
But  this  was  one  of  those  hard  necessities 
brought  on  by  debt  and  failure  in  salary.  In 
the  meantime  and  at  the  end  of  May,  wife  and 
baby  and  I  started  on  a  long  journey,  with  horse 
and  buggy,  to  a  meeting  of  the  English  branch 
of  the  Tennessee  Synod  convening  in/  McGacheys- 
ville,  Rockingham  Co.  ,  Va.  Here  I  was  or¬ 
dained  and  commissioned  to  perform  all  minis¬ 
terial  functions. 
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In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  we  moved  to 
Strasburg  and  took  charge  of  the  Academy  in 
that  place.  The  buildings  were  comfortable  and 
spacious  enough  to  give  us  good  teaching  quar¬ 
ters  and  a  good  residence.  Here  we  lived  and 
wrought  in  great  comfort  and  happiness.  My 
wife  assisted  with  regular  teaching,  all  that  was 
possible,  with  the  care  of  a  babe  that  was  more 
to  us  than  all  the  other  nice  children  and  youth 
under  our  charge.  Along  with  our  school  work 
we  were  still  doing  regular  work  in  our  Frie- 
dens  charge.  This  work  had  been  much  in¬ 
creased  by  reason  of  the  greater  distance  now 
to  our  churches.  As  the  charge  could  no  longer 
pay  in  feed  and  provisions  nor  make  their 
monthly  calls,  we  were  deprived  of  both  these 
advantages.  We  did  not,  however,  fail  to  make 
ours  with  wonted  regularity. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  Spring  we  man¬ 
aged  to  pay  our  entire  indebtedness,  remaining 
from  the  book  agency  experience  while  at  the 
University,  to  the  Henkel  brothers,  giving  part 
in  cash  and  the  rest  by  surrendering  to  them 
our  horse  and  buggy,  and  with  that  of  course, 
our  visits  to  the  churches  were  made  impossible 
and  so  we  ceased  our  service.  Now,  again  I 

was  without  a  charge  and  this  was  not  to  my 
liking. 

Great  changes  were  visibly  developing  in 
the  South  and  among  the  people  of  Virginia. 

There  was  a  growing  appearance  of  the  great 
Secession  movement  which  came  to  a  crisis  a 
few  years  later  and  issued  in  the  terrible  Civil 
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War,  There  was  enough  in  the  prospects  to  make 
me  ready  to  go  back  to  Ohio,,  if  a  place  for 
preaching,  without  school  teaching,  should  offer. 
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Early  in  the  Spring  of  the  year  1857,  such  a 
place  was  opened  to  me  at  Circleville,  Ohio, 
where  the  minister  was  required  to  preach  in 

both  German  and  English  every  Sabbath.  Thither 
I  went. 

I  appeared  before  the  congregations — English 
and  German — and  ministered  in  both  languages 
as  well  as  I  could  and  received  a  unanimous  and 
hearty  call  to  become  pastor.  Here  we  found  a 
delightful  home  and  a  most  gracious  and  kindly 
people.  My  performances  in  German  were  much 
hampered,  at  first,  for  want  of  a  good  command 
of  that  language,  but  I  had  taken  it  along  with 
my  regular  college  course,  had  a  most  compe¬ 
tent  native  German  teacher  to  give  me  the  best 
instruction,  and  acquired  a  good  theoretical 
knowledge  of  the  German  language.  With  this 
start  and  daily  practice  in  the  use  of  the  lang¬ 
uage  I  acquired  a  fair  and  fluent  use  of  it  for 
pastoral  and  pulpit  service.  Here  I  prosecuted 
my  studies  with  great  pleasure  and  untiring 
diligence. 

Unfortunately  for  the  peace  of  the  Lutheran 
church  in  this  country,  and  especially  myself 
and  my  pastorate,  there  arose  about  this  time 
a  general  and  acrimonious  discussion  of  certain 
peculiarities  of  Lutheran  doctrine,  regarding  the 
sacraments  and  church  usages.  The  sacrament¬ 
al  controversies  were  concerning  the  "Real 
Presence  ,  of  as  non-Lutherans  style  it,  con- 
substantiation;  Baptismal  Regeneration;  Con¬ 
fession  and  Absolution;  The  Divine  Obligation  of 
the  Sabbath  Day,  and  somewhat  about  the  cere- 
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monies  of  the  Romish  Mass.  Along  with  these 
questions  of  doctrine,  there  were  questions  re¬ 
lating  to  Pulpit  and  Altar  Fellowship  with  Sec¬ 
tarian  Errorists,  namely  Non-Lutheran,  Protes¬ 
tant  sects.  General  Synod  Lutherans,  as  a  rule, 
discarded  the  points  of  doctrine  above  named 
while  the  Old  School  brethern--as  the  conserva¬ 
tives  were  called- -accepted  and  defended  them 
with  great  pertinacity.  There  were  questions 
relating  to  the  Augsburg  Confession,  the  Re¬ 
formation  Symbol  of  Lutheran  faith  from  the 
16t.h  century.  I  cannot  go  largely  into  this 
polemical  history  nor  detail  the  various  turns 
and  forms  which  it  took,  in  my  time,  but  only 
so  much  of  it  as  concerns  myself  and  the  effect 
of  it  upon  my  ministry  and  synodical  relations. 

I  was  born,  baptized,  catechised,  confirmed 
and  ordained,  all  under  the  influence  and  train¬ 
ing  of  the  Old  School  sect  of  Lutheranism.  The 
University  which  I  attended  was  established  and 
maintained  by  nThe  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio  and  Ad¬ 
jacent  States.  M  These  people  were  largely  Ger¬ 
mans  and  Lutherans  of  "the  most  straightest 
sect.  M  The  Tennessee  Synod  and  New  Market 
brethren  were  in  full  accord  with  the  faith  and 
usages  of  these  rigidly  orthodox  Lutherans,..  My 
father,  being  of  this  faith,  especially  as  the  con¬ 
troversy  developed  definiteness  and  rigidity, 
felt  strongly  inclined  to  have  me  go  to  Capital 
University  where  the  " Simon-pure"  doctrine  and 
practices  prevailed  and  were  defended.  I  had  a 
preference  for  Gettysburg  College,  as  being 
nearer  home  and  as  being  the  Institution  at 
which  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine.  Rev.  Levi 
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Kellar,  had  studied  and  had  just  come  to  Stras- 
burg  and  Lebanon  as  pastor.  Intimately  associa¬ 
ting  with  this  most  godly  and  excellent  man,  I 
became  strongly  inclined  to  study  at  Pennsylvania 
(Gettysburg)  College  and  asked  my  father  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  it  were  not  wiser  for  me  to  go 
there.  Canvassing  the  matter  with  the  Henkel 
brethren,  they  decidedly  advised  against  it  and 
said  if  Joel  goes  there  he  will  lose  his  genuine 
Lutheran  faith  and  become  a  New  School  man. 
Theyrecommended  the  Ohio  Institution  as  being 
able  and  sound.  The  teachers  were  eminent 
scholars  and  divines  I  would  profit  much 
more  by  their  instruction.  Accordingly  I  went, 
as  I  have  described,  to  Capital  University  where 
I  indeed  found  the  pure  Lutheran  article  both  in 
faith  and  practice.  To  say  that  I  imbibed  the 
tendencies  there  prevalent  and  was  strengthened 
in  the  peculiarities  of  the  faith  in  which  I  was 
trained,  is  to  affirm  what  would  be  most  natural 
if  not  inevitable.  That  there  always  seemed  to 
be  something  most  unfortunate  in  the  relations 
between  orthodox  Lutherans  and  other  Protestant 
Christian  churches  on  account  of  differences  of 
faith  and  practice,  was  obvious  and  painful  to 
me  from  the  beginning.  Yet  the  fault  seemed  to 
be  not  our  own  but  that  of  those  who  could  not 
see  as  we  did. 

When  I  took  cnarge  of  the  Lutheran  church 
at  Circleviile,  under  the  control  of  the  Joint 
Synod,  I  accepted  the  pastorate  in  good  faith  and 
with  the  full  persuasion  that  I  was  going  to  be 
loyal  to  the  faith,  usages  and  government  of  the 
Synod.  I  was  not  long  in  my  pastorate,  however. 
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till  I  felt  that  the  restrictions  as  to  Pulpit  and 
Altar  Fellowship,  meaning  in  their  practical 
application  the  withholding  of  all  ministerial 
recognition  of  the  pastors  of  other  churches,  was 
an  offensive  and  distasteful  severance  of  myself 
from  older,  wiser  and  better  men,  making  me  an 
intolerable  pharisee  among  brethren,  and  setting 
me  apart  among  Christian  people  as  an  Ishmaeiite 
with  every  man's  had  against  me.  That  I  could 
enjoy  such  a  relation  would  require  a  subversion 
of  all  my  natural  instincts  and  an  upsetting  of 
all  my  convictions  as  to  the  oneness  of  Christ's 
people o  Moreover,  when  I  came  to  make  a 
comparison  between  the  daily  and  religious  life 
of  my  own  people,  many  of  whom  could  stand  up 
under  heavy  potations  of  good  German  lager  beer 
and  could  swear  with  downright  energy  when  the 
circumstances  demanded  such  a  proof  of  strenu- 
ouaiess,  and  could  have  a  high  time  on  their 
Sunday  afternoons  after  they  had  piously  been  to 
church  and  heard  one  of  my  German  sermons, 
with  those  of  the  other  churches  who  did  not 
display  such  versatility  and  joviality,  I  concluded 
that  if  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,  the 
Lutheran  product  was  largely  worm-eaten  at  the 
core  and  needed  some  research  for  borers  about 
the  roots.  We  had  no  prayer  meetings,  dreaded 
revivals  as  proofs  of  sectarian  fanaticism,  had 
a  poor  Sunday  School  which  could  not  be  opened 
with,  prayer  when  the  pastor  was  absent  as  it  was 
not  lawful  for  a  layman  to  venture  such  an  en¬ 
trenchment  upon  the  functions  of  the  minister, 
and  all  else  was  in  keeping  with  these  ideas  of 
propriety  and  sound  orthodoxy.  I  am  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  say  that  all  the  churches  of  our  Synod 
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were  as  conservative  as  ourselves;  they  may  not 
have  been. 

Meanwhile  the  controversies  in  the  church 
went  on*  widening  and  growing  in  intensity 0  The 
reviews  and  the  church  papers  were  filled  with 
polemical  articles  of  great  virulence  while  the 
halls  of  the  seminaries  and  the  meeting  places 
of  Synods  rang  with  the  tones  of  debate.  Great 
liberties  were  taken  by  some  of  the  Synods  and 
the  Professors  with  the  venerable  Augsburg 
Confession*  venturing  to  revise  and  alter  it  to 
suit  changed  convictions.  This  was  met  with  the 
most  unsparing  criticism  and  heaviest,  condem- 
naiion  on  the  part  of  those  who  almost  worshipp¬ 
ed  that  sacred  symbol. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  I  kept  an  open  mind 
and  watched  the  progress  of  the  debate.  I 
felt,  as  a  young  man*  I  was  free  where  the 
doctors  so  widely  disagreed.  It  is  true  my 
synodical  connection  seemed  to  determine  my 
place  and  fix  my  doctrinal  status  in  the  contro¬ 
versy*  but  1  felt  that  I  had  never  pledged  myself 
t°  stop  thinking  or  agreed  to  make  no  progress 
in  my  theological  beliefs.  About  thislime  I  felt 
myself  reluctantly  but  irresistibly  drifting  from 
my  iron- clad  orthodoxy  and  relaxing  my  prac¬ 
tice  in  regard  to  feliowshipping  with  sectarian 
errorists.  That  is*  I  ventured  so  far  as  to 
attend  the  Monday  meetings  of  the  ministerial 
associations*  accepted  invitations  of  the  breth¬ 
ren  to  preach  in  their  pulpits*  and  to  recipro¬ 
cate  their  courtesies.  1  instituted  a  prayer- 
meeting*  held  evangelistic  services  at  which 
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people  were  converted,  and,  in  short,  was 
rapidly  becoming  heretical  and  disorderly-- 
that  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  conservatives.  My 
tastes  and  practices  were  in  entire  harmony 
with  those  in  the  most  decorous  and  orderly 
congregations  around  me.  We  were  not  extrava¬ 
gant  in  any  of  our  meetings,  only  wide  awake  in 
Christian  service.  I  felt  that  my  studies  had 
put  me  out  of  harmony  with  the  extreme  views 
of  the  Old  School  and  that  my  practice  must  be 
incompatible  with  the  strict  and  hard  limitations 
on  fellowship  with  other  Christian  brethren  and 
ministers.  I  also  felt  that  as  I  had  accepted 
my  church  under  the  conditions  imposed  by  the 
synod.  I  was  in  honor  bound  to  tender  my  res¬ 
ignation  of  it.  I  did  this  with  a  plain  and  frank 
statement  of  the  reasons  which  impelled  me  to 
this  sad  determination  at  a  Sunday  evening  ser¬ 
vice  with  my  congregation.  I  greatly  loved  my 
church  and  had  every  reason  to  believe  our 
attachments  were  mutual,  but  I  felt  unwilling  to 
continue  my  relation  under  the  guise  of  an  un¬ 
changed  attitude. 

% 

In  taking  this  step  I  may  claim  that  I  was 
influenced  by  no  exterior  temptations  and  by  no 
selfish  considerations  of  any  kind.  I  had  no 
call  to  another  church  at  the  time;  it  was  in 
mid- winter  and  I  had  no  money  with  which  I 
could  live  apart  from  my  salary;  it  was  near 
the  time  when  our  precious  William  came  to  us 
as  God's  Christmas  gift,  December  24th,  1858; 
and  thus  situated  it  required  a  fortitude,  amount¬ 
ing  almost  to  rashness,  to  resign  my  only 
support  and  work  and  commit  myself  to  the 
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future  with  the  nearly  certain  prospect  of  synod¬ 
ical  discipline  and  ministerial  disqualification  in 
my  church.  Still,  by  God’s  grace,  I  was  able 
to  be  loyal  to  my  convictions  and  my  conscience 
and  to  treat  my  synod  with  due  deference.  I 
wrote  to  the  President  of  that  body.  Rev.  C. 
Albrecht,  telling  him  I  felt  it  necessary  to  ask 
for  a-  letter  of  dismissal  and  recommendation 
to  the  Miami  Synod  of  the  General  Synod  with 
whose  doctrines  and  practices  I  was  in  accord. 
He  promptly  and  courteously  replied,  "I  regret 
that  I  am  unable  to  comply  with  your  request 
for  the  following  reasons:  1st.  We  cannot  recog¬ 
nize  the  orthodoxy  of  the  body  to  which  you  pro¬ 
pose  to  go.  2nd.  Charges  are  in  my  hand  im¬ 
peaching  your  orthodoxy  and  censuring  your 
ministerial  practices.  3d.  I  am  urged  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  ministerial  brethren  to  re¬ 
quire  me  to  call  an  especial  meeting  of  the 
synod  for  your  trial  on  the  following  charges: 
i.  He  has  denied  the  faith  under  which  he 
accepted  the  charge  he  serves;  ii.  He  has  pre¬ 
ferred  association  with  sectarian  errorists  to 
that  of  his  own  brethren;  iii.  He  has  perverted 
the  members  of  his  own  church. 

In  due  time  the  synod  convened  in  a  country 
church,  some  miles  distant  and  difficult  of 
access,  instead  of  gratifying  my  earnest  invita¬ 
tion  to  hold  its  sessions  in  my  own  church.  I 
attended  all  its  sessions,  continuing  for  several 
days,  heard  specifications  under  the  general 
charges,  pleading  guilty  to  most  of  them,  modi¬ 
fying  statements  only  so  far  as  they  diverged 
from  facts  and  listened,  finally,  to  the  unanimous 
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deliverance  of  the  body*  charging  me  with  pro- 
ven  heresy  as  to  "The  Real  Presence;  Baptismal 
Regeneration;  Confession  and  Absolution*  as 
taught  in  the  Augsburg  Confession*  and  insistence 
on  the  Divine  Obligation  of  the  Sabbath .  "  To 
these  were  added  a  condemnation  of  my  minis¬ 
terial  conduct  in  the  matter  of  Pulpit  and  Altar 
Fellowship  with  the  un-Lutheran  sects.  I  was 
solemnly  and  sorrowfully  admonished  by  the 
President  as  an  erring  brother  and  asked  here 
and  now  to  retract  my  errors  and  conform  my 
practice  to  the  laws  of  the  synod;  go  back  to  my 
congregation  and  confess  my  errors  before  them 
and  promise  henceforth  to  renounce  and  oppose 
them.  If  I  did  this  the  synod  would  allow  me  to 
continue  my  pastoral  relation  under  its  super¬ 
vision  for  one  year.  If  not*  then  I  should  be 
expelled  from  the  synod  and  solemnly  deposed 
from  the  ministry. 

I  expressed  the  greatest  regret  for  all  the 
trouble  I  had  given  the  brethren;  thanked  them 
for  the  patience  and  thoroughness  of  their  ex¬ 
amination  of  my  case  and  the  courtesy  they  had 
personally  shown  me  during  my  trial;  but  added 
that  unless  I  could  be  convinced  of  my  alleged 
errors  from  reason  and  the  Scriptures*  like 
Luther*  I  had  to  say:  "Here  I  stand*  I  cannot 
do  otherwise;  God  help  me.  "  They  were  natu¬ 
rally  horrified  at  such  a  perversion  of  the  sub¬ 
lime  and  historic  use  of  Luther’s  expression  at 
the  Diet  of  Worms.  They  now  read  a  series 
of  resolutions  which  had  been  prepared  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  just  this  result;  expelling  me  from 
the  synod*  deposing  me  from  the  ministry*  and 
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warning  the  churches  against  permitting  me  to 
perform  any  ministerial  acts  among  their  people; 
directing  also  that  these  resolutions  be  publish¬ 
ed  in  the  church  papers. 

This  action  stirred  up  the  whole  community; 
greatly  agitated  my  church  and  led  to  a  disrup¬ 
tion  of  it,  severing  the  membership  along  the 
cleavage  of  the  languages,  issuing  in  a  court 
trial  for  the  possession  of  the  property — the 
Germans,  the  High  Church  section,  seeking  to 
oust  the  English  on  the  ground  that  the  latter 
had  ceased  to  be  Lutheran,  gained  their  case  on 
the  first  issue  but  lost  it  in  a  second  trial,  when 
at  my  urgent  request  we  repeated  an  overture 
which  we  had  made  the  Germans  before  the  case 
went  to  trial,  either  to  divide  the  equities  of 
the  church  in  a  just  and  honorable  way,  or, 
keeping  the  whole,  to  aid  the  ousted  part  to 
build  another  church  for  their  use.  The  latter 
alternative  was  finally  accepted. 

In  the  near  future  after  the  action  of  the 
synod  in  my  case,  the  General  Synod  element  in 
the  congregation  called  a  congregational  meeting 
and  unanimously  and  enthusiastically  elected  me 
as  their  pastor  and  resolved  with  myself  to  make 
application  to  the  Miami  synod  to  be  received  as 
a  constituent  part  of  that  body.  Accordingly,  we 
appeared  at  its  Spring  session  at  Lancaster, 

Ohio,  and  presented  our  petition  from  our  church 
for  reception.  As  being  deposed,  I  asked  for 
examination  in  order  to  licensure,  if  approved. 

The  whole  synod  spent  nearly  two  days  in  the 
examination  of  our  recent  history,  going  into  all 


General  Synod  Denounces  Heresy  Trial 


the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  trial,  having 
me  before  them  for  personal  inquiry  and  ex¬ 
planation,  and  as  a  final  result  the  body  unani¬ 
mously  and  emphatically  denounced  the  procedure 
of  the  Eastern  District  of  the  Joint  Synod  as 
tyrannical  and  extrajudicial  and  resolved  to  ig¬ 
nore  their  acts  of  discipline  upon  myself  and  the 
church  and  to  accept  me  as  a  regularly  ordain¬ 
ed  minister,  in  good  and  regular  standing  in 
their  body,  together  with  my  church.  Thus 
was  ended  a  long  and  trying  ordeal  for  myself 
and  my  congregation.  But  such  an  event  could 
not  go  unchallenged  before  the  other  Lutheran 
bodies  on  both  sides  of  the  controversy.  It 
added  immensely  1 6  the  fuel  which  had  been 
burning  in  the  recent  controversies  in  the 
church.  Indeed,  the  little  fire  at  Circleville 
was  only  a  part  of  the  widespread  conflagration 
which  was  raging  through  the  whole  country  in 
Lutheranism.  It  was  only  a  few  years  after 
this  local  event  that  a  great  rupture  ensued  in 
the  whole  synod,  issuing  in  the  formation  of  the 
General  Council.  The  rupture  continues  with 
no  appearance  of  an  early  restoration  of  union. 
The  discussions  which  naturally  followed  in  the 
papers  of  the  church,  gave  me  an  accidental 
prominence  before  the  whole  church,  and  was 
not  unnoticed  outside.  Great  men  became  inter¬ 
ested  and  the  institutions  of  the  church  were  not 
indifferent  to  the  principles  involved.  .  In  the 
meantime,  I  was  most  happily  and  gladly  at 
work  in  my  congregation,  rejoicing  in  my  new¬ 
found  liberty  and  being  encouraged  by  the  earnest 
expressions  of  good-will  from  many  esteemed 
sources. 
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Quite  unexpectedly  an  invitation  was  extend¬ 
ed  me  from  the  Second  Church  of  Baltimore 
City  to  visit  them  with  a  view  to  becoming 
acquainted.  They  were  without  a  pastor  and 
had  heard  somewhat  of  me.  When  Dr.  Benja¬ 
min  Kurtz,  the  gifted  and  able  editor  of  the 
Lutheran  Observer,  published  in  that  city,  was 
asked:  nDo  you  know  anything  about  that  young 
man,  Joel  Swartz,  of  Circleville,  who  is  said 
to  have  stood  singly  and  alone  against  the  Old 
Joint  Synod  of  Ohio,  who  came  off  unscathed, 
and  was  vindicated  by  the  action  of  the  Miami 
Synod?"  "Only  what  I  have  seen  in  print, 11  re¬ 
plied  that  leading:  man  in  the  General  Synod, 
but  from  the  facts  of  his  case  and  the  endorse¬ 
ments  given  him  by  our  firstclass  men,  I  should 

say  he  is  a  man  of  force  and  I  advise  you  to 
hear  him.  " 

This  advice  was  followed  and  in  a  short 
time  I  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  that  promi¬ 
nent  and  influential  church.  Dr.  Kurtz  and  the 
members  of  his  family  were  attendants  upon 
my  ministry.  Here  I  was  happily  located  for 
five  years,  from  f60  to  '65,  the  period  of  the 
Civil  War.  I  was  long  after  called  the  "war 
minister"  of  the  Second  Church.  But  the  war 
was  outside  of  the  membership.  Notwithstanding 
the  intense  excitement  of  the  times  and  the 
harrassing  condition  of  the  city  as  on  the  border 
between  the  contending  sections,  we  managed  to 
preserve  great  harmony  among  our  people  and 
the  church  from  internal  distractions.  The 
times  were  not  sweet  and  the  churches  of  the 
city  felt  the  powerful  strain  brought  to  bear 
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upon  them  by  reason  of  divided  sentiment,  the 
near  presence  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  constant 
perils  from  collisions  within  its  streets  and 
on  its  borders.  Our  congregations  were  made 
up  of  both  unionists  and  secessionists,  and  it 
required  no  little  discretion  to  maintain  the 
union  of  such  elements  while  faithfully  preach¬ 
ing  the  truth  to  all  the  people. 

Here  was  born  to  us,  at  our  home  on 
Fayette  St. ,  ’  on  the^  third  of  Jan.  1861,  our 
precious  nine  pound  baby  whom  in  due  time 
we  named  and  baptized  as  Charles  Kurtz.  With 
all  our  love  for  him  little  did  we  anticipate 
the  largeness  of  the  treasure  we  had  in  that 
baby  boy.  Could  we  have  then  known  something 
of  the  strength  and  comfort  which  he  was  to 
be  to  us«  in  after  years  we  should  have  borne 
our  present  distresses  with  more  heroism  and 
felt*  even  the  far-off  helpfulness  and  cheer 
which  came  to  us  in  other  severer  extremities. 
Just  then  it  seemed  more  of  a  question  whether 
we  could  help  him  than  any  thought  of  the  cheer 
and  assistance  of  the  after  years.  To  say  that 
he  was  no  dearer  than  those  who  had  preceded 
him  or  who  followed  after  him  in  the  list  of 
our  jewels  is  neither  to  disparage  him  nor  glor¬ 
ify  them.  We  never  knew  a  difference  where 
all  were  so  precious  and  became  so  marked  by 
personal  characteristics  as  to  create  the  slight¬ 
est  degree  of;  partiality  for  one  or  the  other. 
They  were  all  welcomed  when  they  came  as 
sent  from  God  to  be  kept  and  trained  for  him 
and  fitted,  as  far  as  might  be  in  our  care, 
for  highest  happiness  and  usefulness  in  the 
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world. 

Were  this  the  time  and  place,  I  should  like 
to  say  and  acknowledge  for  myself  and  their 
best  of  mothers  what  an  unspeakable  joy  our 
children  have  ever  been  to  us  and  what  com¬ 
fort  and  honor  they  are  now  to  us  in  our  old 
age.  With  these  and  a  growing  circle  of 
lovely  grand- children  rising  up  around  us  to 
call  us  blessed  we  emphasize  the  estimation 
which  the  nwise  man11  put  upon  the  privilege 
and  joy  of  parenthood  when  he  said;  "Children's 
children  are  the  crown  of  old  men",  letting 
the  children  themselves  add,  if  they  will,  the 
rest  of  his  observation,  "the  glory  of  children 
are  their  fathers",  and  supplementing  once 
more  the  defective  expression  of  Solomon,  I 

will  add,  the  richer  glory  of  children  are  their 
mothers. 


We  never  were  of  those  who  believed  in 
race  suicide",  but  rather  in  that  other  senti¬ 
ment:  "Be  fruitful,  multiply,  and  replenish  the 
earth.  "  We  cheerfully  assumed  our  portion  of 
the  large  contract  of  replenishing  the  earth,  as 
the  number  of  our  house  gives  abundant  witness. 
Our  infinite  joy  and  comfort  is  that  whilst  we 
were  not  permitted  to  retain  our  whole  number, 
we  have  added  two  of  our  household  to  the 
gathered  jewels  of  the  master!s  crown  in  the 

celestial  city- -still  ours  as  they  are  His - 

awaiting  our  coming  when  we  are  called’to  em¬ 
brace  them  again.  We  have  never  thought  our 
children  a  trouble,  a  burden,  a  hindrance,  but 
always  a  joy,  an  uplift,  and  an  inspiration  to 
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noble  living.  MWhat  is  our  hope  or  joy  or 
crown  of  rejoicing?  Are  not  even  ye,  before 
our  Lord  Jesus  at  his  coming?  For  ye  are  our 
glory  and  our  joy.  11  We  have  commiseration 
for  the  involuntarily  childless  and  contempt  for 
the  wife  who  would  rather  coddle  a  dog  than 
nurse  a  baby.  The  modern  fad  of  displaying 
the  glory  of  the  petted  pup  while  putting  dis¬ 
honor  upon  the  nursing  infant  is  a  perversion 
of  the  noblest  and  most  honorable  instincts  of 
our  humanity.  About  the  depths  of  this  canine 
partiality,  so  prevalent  among  the  fashionable 
idlers  of  today  was  exhibited,  so  it  was  said, 
by  a  stylish  woman  who,  riding  in  a  street 
car,  addressing  her  poodle  said,  "Lie  down, 
dearie,  while  mamma  puts  on  her  gloves.  " 
Doubtless  had  there  been  a  mother  by  her  side 
with  a  little  immortal  in  her  lap,  sent  from 
God  and  made  iirr. his  image,  to  whom  the  Master 
might  have  said:  ’’Suffer  the  little  children  to 
come  unto  me  and  forbid  them  not  for  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven",  that  mother  had 
been  both  pitied  and  despised  by  the  "mamma" 
dog  coddler. 
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XIX.  THE  CIVIL  WAR 


The  war  was  coming  on  apace  and  with  it, 
among  a  thousand  nameable  and  unnameable 
troubles,  that  also  of  high  prices  for  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  daily  life.  The  salaried  man  and  the 
minister  were  among  the  first  to  recognize  that 
if  his  salary  was  not  reduced  its  purchasing 
value  was  going  down  in  a  constantly  increasing 
ratio.  This  we  felt  in  a  most  notable  manner. 

As  so  many  of  our  parishoners  shared  with  us 
in  this  experience,  we  could  not  expect  them 
to  make  up  our  deficiencies.  Yet  it  is  a  fact 
that,  in  many  and  valuable  ways,  our  kind 
people  in  Baltimore  came  to  our  relief  and  pre¬ 
vented  us  from  drifting  into  absolute  want.  They 
cheerfully  paid  us  our  salary  and  ministered  to 
us  according  to  their  ability  and  our  need.  We 

can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful  for  their  love 
and  their  liberality. 

In  that  city  and  other  places  we  had  to  wit¬ 
ness  many  stirring  evidences  of  the  existence 
of  war  and  of  the  terrible  passions  awakened  by 
its  peculiar  bitterness  as  between  those  often 
near  akin.  It  was  hard  to  live  and  be  happy  in 
those  days.  Still,  the  confidence  and  security 
of  the  Psalmist  were  ours:  "Though  an  host 
should  encamp  against  me,  my  heart  shall  not 
fear;  though  war  should  rise  against  me,  even 
then  will  I  be  confident.  "  We  were  confidentin 
the  midst  of  the  most  evident  and  threatening 
dangers.  We  saw  some  of  the  first  blood  shed 
on  that  memorable  19th  of  4prii  when  the  6th 

Mass,  went  through  our  streets  on  their  way  to 
Washington.  When  poor  Bruce,  one  of  our  dear 
Sunday  School  boys,  as  we  were  calling  at  his 
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home,  came  running  in  with  the  blood  streaming 
from  his  forehead,  by  reason  of  a  bullet  wound, 
we  who  saw  it  were  shocked  indeed.  A  little 
distance  from  us  we  could  See  the  mad,  sway¬ 
ing  crowd  at  the  depot,  seemingly  in  a  great 
struggle  for  the  mastery  of  the  way.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  sorrows. 

To  write  our  observations  and  experiences 
of  the  war  during  our  residence  in  Baltimore 
would  be  to  recite  much  that  can  be  read  in 
history.  The  recital  here  would  be  both  bur¬ 
densome  and  unprofitable.  Only  a  few  facts 
may  be  given  which  concerned  us  closely  and 
specially. 

About  the  6th  of  May,  1862,  wife,  taking 
our  three  little  children  went  on  a  visit  to 
friends  near  Columbus,  Ohio,  while  I  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  make  a  visit  to  my  relatives  near 
Winchester  and  Strasburg  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  with  a  view  both  to  the  pleasure  of  a 
visit  which  I  had  not  been  able  to  make  for  a 
long  time  in  the  past  and  with  the  purpose  to 
carry  with  me  some  supplies  for  their  need. 
They  had  been  greatly  distressed  and  reduced 
by  the  terrible  raids  of  both  armies  and  were 
on  the  brink  of  suffering  for  some  of  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life.  I  bought  a  sack  of  fine  salt, 
sugar  and  the  like  and  a  quantity  of  various 
drygoods  and  started  to  Winchester. 

It  was  my  misfortune  to  take  the  last  train- - 
about  the  22nd  of  May- -which  arrived  at  Win¬ 
chester  before  the  memorable  battle  of  Front - 
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royal  and  Strasburg  at  which  General  Banks 
was  defeated  and  routed  by  Stonewall  Jackson. 
Soon  after  my  arrival  and  the  beginning  of  the 
retreat,  I  was  standing  before  the  once  splen¬ 
did  home  of  a  well-to-do  cousin  and  surrounded 
by  some  of  my  old  neighbors  who  were  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  savagery  of  the  "Yankees"  in 
destroying  everything  within  their  reach.  I 
heard  with  great  sorrow  the  tale  of  their  mis¬ 
eries,  which  were  sadly  evident  from  what  I 
knew  of  their  former  prosperity,  and  deplored 
the  fact  that  the  Yankees  had  done  so  much 
damage.  But  I  gently  reminded  them  that  they 
were  on  the  border-line  between  the  two  sec¬ 
tions,  North  and  South,  and  might  expect  from 
their  situation  as  well  as  from  the  wealth  of 
the  Valley  in  the  materials  for  war  that  they 

would  suffer  just  that  of  which  they  were  com¬ 
plaining. 

Though  a  native  Virginian  and  former  neigh¬ 
bor,  I  too  was  a  "Yankee"  and  soon  realized 
that  I  was  in  rebel  lines.  Hardly  had  we  fin¬ 
ished  speaking  when  we  heard  a  noise  arising 
that  betokened  something  astir  in  the  direction 
of  Strasburg,  some  six  miles  away.  "Ah", 
said  a  brother-in-law,  a  rank  Secessionist, 
'that's  the  argument  that  tells!  He's  coming, 

I  told  you  so!  Jackson  is  after  the  Yankees 
and  we'd  better  get!"  There  was  something 
ominous  in  the  growing  loudness  of  rumbling 
and  confused  sounds  up  the  "old  back  road.  " 
"Run",  said  brother  Jacob,  "to  my  house;  I'll 
take  care  of  you!"  Well  I  began  to  feel  I 
needed  shelter  somewhere.  His  house  was  two 
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miles  down  the  road.  I  did  run,  and  as  I  was 
leaving  the  highway  for  his  house,  the  breaking 
of  a  shell  somewhere  admonished  me  that  I 
Mbetter  get!" 

During  the  whole  night  following  the  country 
was  convulsed  with  the  rush  of  running  and 
pursuing  forces.  It  was  awful.  A  part  of  the 
army  of  Banks  was  retreating  along  the  "back 
road"  over  which  I  had  journeyed  from  boyhood. 
This  road  is  parallel  with  the  Greats  Valley  Pike 
along  which  the  main  retreat  was  taking  place, 
as  I  afterward  learned.  It  was  over  this  latter 
road  that  Sheridan  dashed  on  his  charge  after 
General  Early  at  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek. 

When  the  morning  came  we  could  somewhat 
understand  the  cause  of  the  commotion  during 
the  night.  The  highway  was  densely  strewn 
with  the  debris  of  the  retreat  and  Confederates 
were  all  around.  I  was  indeed  inside  the  "rebel 
lines.  " 

I  was  so  chagrined  at  the  defeat  and  with 
the  over- hilarious,  exuberant  jollification  of  my 
brother-in-law  Jacob, --who  was  most  kind  to 
me  and  desired  me  to  feel  comfortable  at  his 
house.  But  his  demonstrations  of  rejoicing 
were  a  little  too  pronounced  for  me  under  all 
the  circumstances;  so  I  determined  that  morn¬ 
ing  to  go  a  short  distance  to  the  home  of  another 
brother-in-law  Henry  Copenhaver,  who  I  knew 
was  a  loyal  Unionist.  It  was  positively  danger¬ 
ous  to  venture  out  of  doors  for  the  Confederate 
soldiers  were  everywhere  and  ready  to  capture 
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and  lead  away  everyone  who  could  not  give  an 
account  of  himself  as  a  friend  of  their  cause. 

To  reach  his  home  that  early  morning  after  the 
defeat,  I  took  off  through  a  rye  field,  an  or¬ 
chard  and  a  dense  woods,  waded  Cedar  Creek, 
passed  up  through  a  deep  gorge,  and  ascended 
to  the  top  of  a  hill  which  brought  me  within 
view  and  a  short  distance  of  Henry's  house.  I 
had  gotten  along  very  well  in  my  concealment 
by  the  way  without  meeting  any  n Johnnies",  but 
no  sooner  had  my  hat  appeared  above  the  brow 
of  the  hill  than  I  was  espied  by  some  cavalry 
men  who  faced  towards  me  and  would  have  made 
a  dash  for  me,  as  I  learned  later,  had  they  not 
been  dissuaded  by  some  ladies  who  recognized 
me  and  told  them  I  was  an  old  friend  of  theirs, 
that  I  was  not  in  the  army,  but  on  a  visit  to 
my  sister  and  others,  that  I  was  a  preacher 
and  much  esteemed  by  my  old  Valley  acquaint¬ 
ances.  f,Pray,  "  they  said,  "do  not  molest 
preacher  Swartz.  " 

When  I  had  descended  the  long  slope  to  the 
house  of  brother  Henry  and  sister  Regina  I  felt 
safe  for  the  present.  They  gave  me  such  wel¬ 
comes  as  only  the  loved  ones  of  the  Valley 
knew  how  to  extend,  especially  in  such  a  time 
as  this.  They  congratulated  me  upon  my  es¬ 
cape  from  the  rebels  and  my  arrival  with  them 
in  safety ,  and  assured  me  that  they  would  en¬ 
deavor  to  protect  me  and  believed  they  could 
do  so  if  I  did  not  venture  out  of  the  house  be¬ 
fore  this  hubbub  had  passed  away.  I  knew  that 
this  one  family  was  loyal  to  the  cause  of  the 
country  and  would  make  my  stay  with  them  both 
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congenial  and  comfortable.  They  greatly  ap¬ 
preciated  my  mission  to  Virginia  at  this  time 
and  were  very  thankful  for  the  good  things  I 
had  brought  with  me.  Though  Henry  had  been 
drafted  into  the  Confederate  Army  and  for  a 
time  marched  with  the  ranks  and  carried  a 
rifle,  he  declared  to  me  that  he  never  shot  it 
off  and  under  no  circumstances  would  he  shoot 
at  a  Union  soldier.  He  was  now  a  blacksmith 
near  his  home.  Being  very  expert  in  that  work, 
after  a  few  months  he  had  been  released  from 
the  Army  and  detailed  to  shoe  the  officers' 
horses. 

I  ensconced  myself  in  the  garret  of  Henry's 
house,  read  some,  and  thought  a  good  deal 
more.  I  had  my  wife's  photo  before  me  and 
wondered  much  how  she  was  getting  along  with 
three  babies  on  a  visit  to  her  early  home  in 
Berkshire  and  among  her  friends  and  relatives 
near  Delaware  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  where 
there  grew  up  some  noted  men  of  her  name  in 
the  war  and  in  the  church.  Here  were  spent 
the  youth  of  General  Rosencrans,  distinguished 
in  the  war,  and  with  whom,  she  corresponded 
during  that  time.  Here  was  the  home  of  Bishop 
Rosencrans  of  the  Catholic  Church,  with  whom 
she  as  a  strict  Methodist,  did  not  correspond. 
When  the  Bishop  on  one  occasion  said  to  her 
father,  "I  suppose  you  attend  Mass.  n  ’ 1  No ,  ” 
said  he,  "I  attend  class.  ”  "Well, 11  replied  his 
Grace,  ’’that  perhaps  is  the  best  substitute,  ” 

But  the  dimness  of  my  room,  the  long  weeks 
of  confinement  in  it,  and  the  solitude  of  the 
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situation  made  me  long  for  more  of  the  sun¬ 
light  and  the  roses  of  June  and  the  songs  of 
the  birds  outside.  It  was  a  veritable  imprison¬ 
ment.  At  last,  on  a  beautiful  morning- -and 
the  aspects  of  nature  never  seemed  more  sweet-- 
I  ventured  over  the  brimming  brook  which  lay- 
bet  ween  the  house  and  the  blacksmith  shop, 
and  stopped  to  admire  the  immense  spring  from 
which  is  issued  and  listen  to  its  music  as  it 
hastened  to  the  great  mill-wheel  which  it  turn¬ 
ed  a  few  hundred  yards  further  down  towards 


Cedar  Creek,  quite  forgetful  of  the  cavalrymen 
who  so  lately  had  frightened  me,  and  went  on 
to  the  shop.  But  there  I  met  the  "Colonel", 
the  last  man  that  I  was  anxious  to  see.  nGood 
morning.  Rev.  Swartz,  "  said  a  sharp  voice. 

It  was  the  Colonelfs.  "You're  the  man  I'm  look¬ 
ing  for,"  said  he.  "I  want  you  to  go  with  me 
to  Richmond."  "Why?"  I  protested.  "You  are 
needed  there;  it  is  not  safe  to  leave  you  here; 
you  are  an  enemy  of  too  much  influence  in 
this  region  to  be  free.  What  a  shame  it  is,  " 
continued  he,  "that  you,  a  Virginian,  an  educa¬ 
ted  man,  should  go  against  your  state.  "  I 
was  greatly  astonished,  and  not  a  little  worried, 
to  be  so  well  known.  "Who  are  you,  please; 
and  how  do  you  know  me.  Sir,  "  asked  I.  "Don't 
you  know  me?"  queried  he.  "Not  at  all,"  re¬ 
sponded  I.  "How  should  I?"  "You  should  know 
Joe  Watson.  I  went  to  school  to  you  at  the 
Cross  Roads  up  in  Shenandoah.  "  "Is  it  possi¬ 
ble  ?  Glad  was  I  to  be  so  informed,  for  I 
thought  it  might  save  me  a  journey  to  Libby 
Prison.  "Yes,  Joseph  Watson,  son  of  my 
father's  old  neighbor  and  good  friend  and  my 
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friend  also.  Your  father,  whose  name  you 
have,  was  an  excellent  and  admirable  citizen.  ,f 
If  ever  I  had  seen  this  Joe  Watson,  there  was 
not  a  trace  in  the  begrimed,  hirsute,  lank,  tall 
figure  before  me  to  bring  back  the  slim,  pale 
boy  of  that  name  in  my  school.  He  was  like 
that  other  Joseph  who  knew  his  brethren,  while 
they  did  not  know  him.  In  this,  I  did  not  rec¬ 
ognize  my  Joe,  the  pupil  of  the  Cross  Roads. 
He  now  seemed  to  me  more  like  the  Pharaoh 
that  came  afterwards.  nThis  afternoon  you 
may  look  for  a  squad  of  Colonel  Ashby's  men 
to  take  charge  of  you;  I  will  instruct  them  to 
treat  you  gently,  but  you  must  know  that  we 
have  some  rough  men  with  us,  so  don't  expect 
too  much.  n  Upon  this  he  turned  his  horse 
away,  but  said,  ’’Goodbye,  old  Teacher;  sorry 
you're  a  Yankee.  ” 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  I  did 
not  see  the  Ashby  squad,  nor  did  they  get  a 
sight  of  me.  Perhaps  the  Colonel  didn't  want 
such  an  interview.  It  didn't  occur. 

I  went  back  to  my  garret  for  another  in¬ 
cubation- -of  a  plan  to  get  away.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  if  I  could  get  the  names  of  some 
of  the  surrounding  citizens  to  a  paper  testifying 
to  my  character,  profession,  and  non-belliger¬ 
ency  and  should  be  able  to  show  that  to  some 
rebel  officer  in  Winchester,  I  might  be  able  to 
get  through  to  Baltimore.  I  drew  up  such  a 
paper  and  had  it  presented  to  a  number  of  my 
own  and  my  father's  friends,  but  found  that 
about  all  hesitated  to  sign  it.  I  found  that 
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"secesh"  made  a  difference  and  a  division. 

How  sad  and  how  strange,  thought  I,  is  this 
terrible  passion  of  war.  Nothing  can  stand  be¬ 
fore  it.  It  consumes  the  old  familiar  ties  as 
tow  is  consumed  in  the  flames.  "  But  some 
signatures  were  secured  and  with  this  document 
I  ventured  twelve  miles  to  Winchester  to  make 
a  personal  call  on  Stonewall  Jackson  at  his 
headquarters  there.  I  did  not  get  to  see  him. 

I  did  the  next  best  thing.  I  went  to  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  a  number  of  his  officers  at  the 
Taylor  Hotel,  took  dinner  at  their  table,  and 
payed  in  Confederate  money- -that  was  all  the 
good  that  I  ever  got  out  of  the  Confederacy. 
When  dinner  was  over  I  went  out  on  the  porch 
where  were  gathered  a  number  of  the  chief  men 
who  were  engaged  in  earnest  conversation.  They 
were  discussing  the  necessity  of  an  evacuation 
of  the  place.  .  With  evident  solicitude  for  the 
situation  I  had  opportunity  to  ask  one  of  them 
What  was  about  to  transpire."  He  confidently 
and  freely  told  me,  supposing  I  was  a  citizen. 

We  have  had  news."  I  immediately  grew 
sympathetic.  "What  is  it?"  I  anxiously  en¬ 
quired.  "We  have  just  learned,"  said  he, 
that  General  Shields  from  Manassas  and  Free- 
mont  from  Romney  are  heading  this  way  and 
are  seeking  to  cut  off  our  advance  up  the  Vall¬ 
ey;  so  we  must  get  out- -hot  haste.  "  That  in¬ 
formation  was  exactly  corrected,  as  the  next 
few  days  demonstrated.  While  on  this  visit  it 
made  me  about  sick  of  the  war  to  see  a  large 
number  of  the  Blue  Coats  inside  the  iron  fence 
of  the  Court  House  yard  guarded  by  rebel  bay¬ 
onets.  Came  very  near  getting  inside  that 
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enclosure  myself  when  I  heard  the  voice  of  an 
old  schoolmate  call  to  me,  nO  you  Yankee.  " 

I  escaped  again;  close  quarters.  Col.  Simon 
Rudolph  was  a  good  man  and  a  good  friend-- 
before  the  war.  I  managed  to  keep  out  of  the 
pen,  but  did  not  get  through  to  Baltimore. 

I  was  close  to  the  battle  that,  ensued  on  the 
next  Sunday  morning  near  my  hermitage.  The 
rumbling  of  the  canon  and  the  crack  of  small 
arms  told  me,  as  I  ascended  the  hill  over 
which  I  had  come  to  my  house,  that  the  battle 
between  Jackson  and  his  pursuers  was  on.  I 
listened  with  great  anxiety  to  note  whether  the 
fray  was  approaching  or  receding  from  me. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  noise  grew  more 
and  more  indistinct,  so  I  knew  the  lock  on  the 
door  between  me  and  Baltimore  was  being 
knocked  to  pieces. 

But  before  taking  leave  of  the  Valley  I 
must  relate  here  as  a  little  out  of  order,  that 
before  my  call  upon  General  Jackson  at  Win¬ 
chester,  I  felt  it  was  simply  courteous  to  go 
back  to  the  house  of  my  brother-in-law  Jacob 
and  sister  Rebecca  whom  I  had  so  hurriedly 
deserted  on  the  morning  after  the  battle.  After 
my  respects  to  him  in  company  with  my.  sister 
Regina  who  had  joined  me,  we  proposed  to  re¬ 
turn  in  spite  of  the  rain  which  had  overtaken 
us.  To  facilitate  this  Jacob  brought  an  old 
horse,  too  worthless  to  be  of  value  in  the  Army, 
else  he  had  not  been  permitted  to  keep  him, 
and  asked  us  Mto  get  on  and  ride  home.  "  Thank¬ 
ing  him,  we  both  mounted  the  miserable  apology 
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for  a  horse  and  rode  away,  canvassing  the 
possible  emergency  of  falling  into  the  hands 
of  rebel  cavalrymen  who  were  roaming  all 
around,  gathering  up';  the  wreck  and  debris  of 
the  Yankee  retreat. 

We  had  hardly  agreed  to  take  our  chances 
and  go  ahead,  unless  hindered  before  we  saw, 
dashing  towards  us,  might  and  main,  a  squad 
of  riders  who,  coming  up,  frightened  our  old 
jade  to  such  an  extent  that  sister  was  thrown 
to  the  ground.  Halting  us  with  a  sharp  com¬ 
mand,  the  leader  courteously  apologized  to 
sister  for  scaring  our  horse  and  throwing  her 
off.  He  then  began  a  searching  catechisation 
of  myself.  Though  drilled  much  in  Luther's 
catechism,  I  did  not  find  it  of  much  avail  in 
this  exercise.  He  delivered  me  some  "posers" 
about  my  residence,  business  at  present,  how 
I  was  related  to  the  neighborhood,  and  whether 
I  could  direct  him  how  to  find  out  some  sus¬ 
pects  whom  he  wanted  to  visit.  Seeming  to 
acquit  myself  as  well  as  I  ever  did  before  a 
church  examination,  I  was  permitted  to  go  on. 
Wiping  the  perspiration  from  my  forehead  and 
congratulating  myself  upon  the  success  of  my 
ordeal,  I  rode  away,  only  to  be  halted  again  by 
the  same  leader  who  came  back  to  continue  his 
questions.  I  could  not  but  think  he  had  over¬ 
heard  me  say  something,  and  now  I  supposed 
all  was  over  with  me.  But  I  was  now  up  in 
his  catechism  and  was  released  the  second 
time.  "Now,  "  said  sister,  "we  are  free,  for 
we  are  nearly  home.  "  But  we  had  not  gone  far 

here  came  a  second  squad  of  cavalrymen. 
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more  impetuous  than  the  first,  but  our  sane 
old  horse  took  the  thing  as  a  joke  and  was  not 
half  as  much  frightened  as  we  were.  Permitted 
to  answer  from  the  summit  of  his  elevated 
ribs,  we  got  along  better  than  when  he  broke 
our  ranks.  Moreover,  I  had  learned  in  the 
school  of  this  drill  and  so  was  better  prepared 
to  answer  or  evade  replies  by  answering  differ¬ 
ent  questions  from  those  asked.  Bathed  in  "a 
second  perspiration,  I  made  my  escape  about 
nightfall  into  the  enclosure  of  my  former  prison 
until  things  cleared  up  a  little. 

With  General  Stonewall  out  of  the  way,  I 
made  my  escape  from  Winchester  after  having 
been  kept  in  "durance  vile"  some  six  weeks.  I 
joined  with  several  other  men  who  were  also 
waiting  to  get  away,  hired  an  old  barouche  and 

two  skeletons  of  horses  and  a  driver  who  could 

\ 

make  up  in  swearing  what  the  horses  lacked  in 
strength,  and  started  for  Martinsburg.  Arriving 
there  without  incident  we  rested  all  night  and 
by  the  next  day  in  the  evening  we  crossed  the 
Potomac  -  which  ran  very  high  -  on  a  flat 
bottomed  boat,  secured  by  a  long  rope,  and 
came  in  safety  to  land  on  the  free  soil  of  Mary¬ 
land  at  Williamsport.  I  felt  like  a  bird  thht  had 
escaped  the  snare  of  a  fowler.  Arriving  at 
Hagarstown,  I  sent  a  telegram  to  wife,  the  first 
communication  that  had  passed  between  us  since 
we  parted  at  Baltimore.  For  that  wire  we  could 
sing:  "Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds.  11  It  was  not 
a  great  while  until  we  could  kiss  our  babes  and 
each  other  in  the  peace  and  security  of  our 
home  in  Baltimore.  For  all  this  we  could  thank 
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God  who  had  preserved  us  in  spite  of  Banks 
and  Stonewall  or  any  kindred  obstructions  to 
our  reunion. 


HEROES,  MARTIAL  AND  MORAL 

The  patriot  and  soldier  whose  heart  does  not  quail 
In  the  fierce  battle-line  where  many  must  bleed. 

But  fearlessly  enters  the  thick  leaden  hail. 

Is  crowned  by  the  world  as  a  hero  indeed. 

But  is  he  not  braver  who  follows  the  Right, 

Because  it  is  duty,  though  dying  unknown; 

And  combats  the  evil  with  courage  and  might. 
Uncheered  by  companions  and  marching  alone? 

Yes,  hero  is  he  and  right  loyal  of  soul. 

Who  welcomes  the  battle  when  Conscience  commands. 
Rejoicing  to  answer  the  call  of  the  roll. 

And  girt  with  Truth1  s  armor,  for  righteousness 
stands. 

^ 

The  mere  martial  hero  with  daring  is  fired. 

By  numbers  and  noise  in  his  rush  to  the  fray; 

The  hero  of  Conscience,  by  duty  inspired. 

Will  go  all  alone  if  the  Right  leads  the  way. 

The  sword  of  the  hero  who  conquers  by  might. 

May  carve  for  its  wearer  a  bright  crimson  name; 

And  cut  in  a  tablet,  all  polished  and  white, 

A  list  of  the  deeds  which  establish  his  fame. 

Yet  rust  shall  discolor  and  tarnish  his  sword. 

And  Time  s  envious  tooth  his  marble  consume; 
Corroding  the  record,  leave  only  the  word; 

Hie  jacet,  the  rest  is  all  lost  in  the  tomb. 

-  p.  84 
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Liking  our  delightful  charge  and  thinking 
now  we  had  found  rest  for  the  soles  of  our 
feet  and  the  souls  of  our  bodies,  an  event  o- 
ccurred  which  had  the  effect  of  pulling  up  our 
stakes  and  sending  us  far  hence. 

Because  of  the  bit  of  history  I  had  made  in 
Ohio  and  because  of  the  need  of  a  young  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  Wittenberg  Seminary,  Springfield,  of 
the  same  state,  to  teach  Homiletics,  Pastoral 
Theology,  and  Church  History,  I  was  thought 
of  by  the  Board,  elected,  and  now  called  upon 
by  Rev.  Samuel  Sprecher,  D.  D.  ,  LL.  D.  ,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Faculty,  who  came  from  Springfield 
to  Baltimore  to  bring  personally  this  request 
to  me  and  who  earnestly  insisted  upon  my  assum¬ 
ing  charge  of  the  waiting  chair.  That  I  felt 
honored  by  the  personal  visit  of  this  eminent 
man  of  God  and  distinguished  scholar  as  well 
as  by  the  invitation  of  the  Board,  I  most  cheer¬ 
fully  acknowledge  and  profoundly  appreciate, 
even  today.  I  do  not  think  the  brethren  were 
wise  in  choosing  me  to  such  an  office,  greatly 
as  I  honor  its  function  and  uses,  and  dearly  as 
I  wished  to  serve  well  in  it,  for  I  have  the  per¬ 
suasion  now  as  I  had  then  that  my  largest  use¬ 
fulness  and  best  success  is  in  the  pulpit  and 
not  in  the  Professor's  chair.  However,  I  per¬ 
mitted  myself  to  be  persuaded  to  make  the 
change,  resigned  my  church,  greatly  to  my  re¬ 
gret  and  the  expressed  wish  of  the  congregation 
and  moved  from  Baltimore  on  the  16th  of  April, 
1865. 

After  an  experience  of  about  two  years  in 
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Teaching  a  Delight 


teaching,  in  the  main,  the  young  graduates  of 
the  college  who  had  the  ministry  in  view; 
teaching  half  a  dozen  other  things,  widely  un¬ 
related,  because  of  the  scanty  teaching  force 
in  this  young  and  imperfectly  endowed  Institu¬ 
tion.  I  also  preached  a  good  deal  in  both 
college  and  neighboring  pulpits,  principally  in 
the  city  of  Springfield,  supplying  for  11  months 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  I  was 
invited  to  become  stated  pastor.  I  concluded 
that  I  was  better  adapted  to  the  pulpit  than  to 
the  professor's  chair.  Accordingly,  I  re¬ 
signed  my  place  in  the  Faculty  where  I  had 
spent,  I  must  confess,  the  most  delightful 
months  of  my  life.  Never  had  I  studied  and 
worked  so  hard;  never  had  I  had  such  delight- 
ul  and  stimulating  associations  and  never  did 
I  enjoy  more  delightful  proofs  of  appreciation 
or  my  efforts.  But  they  were  wanting  I 
was  consciously  not  equal  to  such  a  range  of 
teaching,  joined  with  all  the  preaching  I  was 
doing.  When  it  was  known  that  I  was  about 
demitting  my  duties  as  a  Professor,  I  was 
greeted  with  a  unanimous  call  to  the  pulpit  of 
the  First  Lutheran  church  of  the  city,  which 
call  was  accompanied  by  a  petition  signed— 
as  I  was  told--  by  all  the  class- students  of 
the  college  and  seminary.  At  the  same  time  I 
received  a  call  to  the  Lutheran  church  of  Bucy- 
rus  and  a  call  to  the  First  Church  of  Cincin¬ 
nati.  If  I  do  not  forget  at  this  date  from  the 
lstractions  produced  by  so  many  requests  for 
ervice,  it  was  from  Adrian,  Michigan,  too 
that  I  received  a  letter  asking  me  to  consider 
a  call  to  a  professorship  in  that  Institution.  To 
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complete  the  honors  which  were  crowding  upon 
me  from  so  many  qyarters,  I  received  from  my 
seminary  board  the  title  of  "Doctor  of  Divinity.  " 
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Now,  in  determining  among  so  many  calls 
the  proper  field  of  duty,  I  chose  the  worst  for 
myself  and  those  who  had  invited  me  of  all 
the  list.  Whether,  being  lifted  up  with  pride 
I  was  permitted  to  fall  into  the  condemnation 
of  the  Devil  or  not,  I  did  fall  into  what  did 
look  more  like  the  smoke  of  the  bottomless  pit 
than  anything  this  side  of  the  reality,  unless 
Pittsburg  be  an  exception.  -  It  was  the  ..bitumin¬ 
ous  blackness  of  darkness  overhanging  the 
"Queen  City"  On  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  We 
went  to  Cincinnati.  We  almost  lost  sight  of 
each  other  there  between  the  outdoor  and  indoor 
smoke  of  our  residence.  The  beautiful  white 
curls  of  our  little  ones  were  changed  to  stiff¬ 
ened  black  strings  and  their  little  faces  and 
eyes  had  disowned  their  parentage  had  not  the 
parents  themselves  put  on  the  same  swarthy 
resemblance  to  Africa.  The  poor  little  ones 
were  so  disgusted  with  their  appearance  that 
they  carried  soap  in  their  tiny  pockets  so  as 
to  wash  and  be  clean.  But  there  was  no  such 
virtue  in  the  turbid  and  yellow  waters  of  the 
muddy  Ohio  as  could  wash  away  the  stain.  We 
and  they  had  to  endure  the  strange  change  which 
had  overcome  our  appearance  and  try  to  get 
acquainted  again.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  de¬ 
lightful  people  who  constituted  the  membership 
of  the  First  Church,  we  could  not  have  lived 
out  the  17  months  of  our  pastorate.  As  it  was 
we  moved  five  times  from  place  to  place  in 
search  of  clean  air  and  pure  water,  but  found, 

'"Tis  poor  relief  we  gain 
To  change  the  place  and  keep  the  pain.  " 
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From  here  we  were  called  to  the  First 
Lutheran  Church  of  Carlisle  at  a  salary  quite 
in  excess  of  anything  they  had  hitherto  paid 
their  pastors .  Realizing  Chalmer's  doctrine 
of  "The  expulsive  power  of  a  new  affection,  M 
operating,  in  this  case,  both  from  behind  and 
before,  we  fled  from  the  ’’Queen  City”  and 
like  Lot  seeking  a  little  Zoar  for  safety,  we 
landed  in  the  beautiful  and  hospitable  town  of 
Carlisle,  in  July,  1868.  Never  did  we  live'  in 
a  more  charming  city  or  among  a,  more  devoted, 
generous,  and  delightful  people.  Here  I  labor¬ 
ed  for  a  time  all  too  short  and  with  a  success 
never  before  equalled  in  my  ministry.  During 
a  revival  service  which  was  kept  up  for  eight 
weeks  with  preaching  every  night,  all  by  my¬ 
self  except  some  three  or  four  sermons  by 
other  brethren,  with  inquiry  meetings  in  the 
parsonage  every  afternoon  to  which,  towards 
the  last,  a  great  number  resorted,  there  were 
147  persons  who  professed  to  find  peace  in  be¬ 
lieving.  The  results  were  most  cheering  from 
the  spirit  of  earnestness  developed  among  the 
membership,  from  the  additions  made  to  the 
church,  and  the  permanency  of  the  work  as 
time  revealed  it. 

The  people  testified  tl^eir  appreciation  of 
the  pastor Js  service  to  them  in  many  substan¬ 
tial  ways.  Among  others  -they  made  him  a 
present  of  "The  New  American  Cyclopedia”,^ 
handsomely  bound/  which  he  valued  very  highly 
both  for  its  own  superior  worth  and  as  a  token 
of  the  good  will  of  earnest,  Christian  people. 
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Scarlet  Fever  Strikes 


.  It  was  in  Carlisle  that  there  was  born  to  us 
our  fourth  son  and  fifth  child,  a  bouncing  big 
boy,  whom  we  afterward  named  Herman  Frank 
as  being  the  name  of  a  great  scholar,  Christian 
philanthropist,  and  evangelical  preacher.  We 
did  not  know  then  how  nobly  and  well  this  baby 
boy  would,  in  time,  justify  and  honor  his  ap¬ 
pellation.  We  know  it  now  and  the  church  and 
the  world  is  glad  witness.  He  did  not  seem 
to  like  something  about  his  advent  among  us, 
though  so  welcome,  and  made  many  outcries 
against  his  fate,  but  so  unintelligible  was  the 
language  he  then  spake,  though  so  eloquent  now, 
that  we  could  not  learn  the  nature  of  his  almost 
continuous  protests.  But  after  about  three 
months  his  impatience  subsided  and  then  he  be¬ 
gan  to  be  reconciled  to  his  new  situation.  He 
did  all  his  complaining  in  the  beginning  and  has 
been  in  the  best  humor  ever  since.  The  baby 
cries  gave  way  to  the  infant's  coo  and  the  boy's 
laugh  and  the  grown  man's  sunny  smile  and  im¬ 
perturbable  geniality.  We  thank  God,  and  the 
church  joins  us,  for  Herman  Frank  Swartz,  the 
Christian  gentleman,  the  hard  worker,  the  rich 

scholar,  the  eloquent  and  graphic  preacher  and 
untiring  pastor. 

But  it  was  here  in  Carlisle  that  there  came 
to  us  one  of  the  greatest  sorrows  that  has  ever 
oppressed  the  hearts  of  loving  parents.  Our 
dear  little  Eddie  Witt,  born  to  us  in  a  suburb 
of  Cincinnati,  was  stricken  with  that  scourge 
of  childhood,  malignant  scarlet  fever,  and  it 
crushed  out  his  sweet  young  life.  He  was  at 
the  age  of  three  years,  and  was  so  sunny  and 
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happy.  All  that  we  could  retain  of  him  was 
the  fair  photo  which  hangs  upon  our  wall.,  but 
his  living  picture  is  hid  forever  in  our  be¬ 
reaved  hearts  and  unforgetting  memories. 

Never  did  I  witness  such  a  picture  of  bereaved 
and  stricken  motherhood  as  I  did  in  the  per¬ 
plexed  and  tearful  mother  of  Eddie.  She  had 
gone  where  the  dread  disease  was  to  aid  a  poor 
family  in  distressing  circumstances  and  in  the 
illness  and  loss  of  her  little  boy  that  followed 
she  was  strangely  and  strongly  tempted  to 
doubt  the  special  care  and  goodness  of  God.  It 
was  so  contrary  to  her  strong  and  sustained 
faith  in  all  the  other  trials  of  our  lives  that  I 
was  surprised  and  distressed  for  her  as  well 
as  for  the  loss  with  her  of  our  darling  child. 

But  in  time  her  sore  heart  was  healed;  she  saw 
the  sweet  smile  of  the  divine  face  through  the 
shadows  and  through  her  tears,  and  rejoiced  to 
believe  that  her  lamb  was  safe  in  the  bosom  of 
the  loving  Shepherd  and  God's  care  was  sure 
and  constant.  I  myself  was  strangely  affected 
with  perplexing  questions  to  which  I  gave  utter¬ 
ance  in  the  little  poem  I  then  wrote  and  have 
preserved  in  my  published  volume  of  poems, 
pB  136. 


"Where  darling,  may  thy  spirit  be? 
Where  is  thy  realm  of  rest  ? 

So  dim  are  all  my  thoughts  of  thee. 
That  when  my  holden  eyes  would  see 
Thy  spirit  from  thy  body  free. 

They  all  seem  dreams  at  best.  " 

But  we  were  again  to  be  shaken  up. 
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Strangely  it  seems  to  me  now  that  I  was  never 
permitted  to  continue  long  in  any  one  field  of 
labor ,  no  matter  how  prosperous  and  happy.  I 
did  not  seek  to  change  my  place.  Calls,  un¬ 
sought,  came  to  me.  I  could  not  and  did  not 
respond  to  all  of  them,  nor  could  I.  But  those 
to  which  I  did  yield  had  the  appearance  of  a 
divine  significance  and  seemed  to  my  prayer 
for  guidance  the  intimation  of  a  more  than  hu¬ 
man  order.  Though  the  review  is  puzzling  and 
perhaps  suggestive  of  unsteadiness,  yet  I  am 
not  sure  today  that  I  could  write  a  judgment  of 
disapproval  over  against  any  one  of  the  many 
decisions  that  I  did  make.  I  acted  according 
to  my  best  light  at  the  time  and  often  accord¬ 
ing  to  .  the  advice  of  good  and  trusted  counsel¬ 
lors  who,  wished  well  to  me  and  the  progress 
of  the. church.  The  loudness  of  the  call  was 
not,  in  several  instances,  according  to  the 
amount  of  the  salary.  I  made  changes  against 
the  plea  of  such  a  megaphone.  I  was  determin¬ 
ed  by  higher  considerations  than  the  altitude  of 
the  money  pile.  The  call  of  duty,  as  I  under¬ 
stood  it,  was  the  potent  and  determining  in¬ 
fluence.  I  never  had  the  idea  that  I  was  in¬ 
dispensable  to  any  particular  place.  Nor  did 
I  think  that  the  Lord  had  endowed  me  with  such 
gifts  as  fitted  me  only  for  a  particular  people 
when  I  knew  he  cared  for  his-  whole  church  and 
or  all  the  world.  Nor,  again,  did  I  think  that 
I  was  changing  my  appointed  work  because  I 
was  called  to  some  other  locality  in  the  field 
which  is  the  world.  I  had  only  one  gospel  to 
preach,  one  Saviour  to  offer,  and  one  mission 
m  life,  no  matter  where  the  sphere  of  duty 
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seemed,  to  lie.  My  changes  have  all  been  out¬ 
ward  and  not  internal,  I  have  shifted  from  place 
to  place ,  perhaps,  .too  easily,  but  I  have  not 
shifted  the  ground  of  my  early  convictions,  I 
have  been  and  am  steadfast  in  the  faith.  Men 
who  have  kept  their  local  habitation  have,  to  my 
knowledge,  made  vast  excursions  over  the  ran¬ 
ges  of  belief  and  have  not  always  been  sure  of 
their  bearings.  Changes  are,  in  themselves 
and  merely  for  the  sake  of  change,  perhaps, 
always  unwise.  If  there  is  reason  arising  from 
considerations  of  greater  usefulness  and  greater 
need  to  "arise  and  depart'1,  then  one  must  be 
willing  to  give  up  the  preference  of  ease  and 
money  and  associations  and  go  to  the  distant 
and  harder  place.  I  have  done  just  this  in  a 
number  of  instances. 

While  I  was  at  Carlisle,  enjoying  a  good 
salary,  occupying  a  delightful  parsonage,  and 
was  in  favor  with  the  people,  I  received  an 
earnest  call  to  go  to  a  newly  formed  church  in 
Williamsport,  Pa.  ,  which  had  come  out  from  a 
severed  church  of  the  Old  School  and  was  great¬ 
ly  in  need  of  one  who  had  my  experience  and 
gifts  to  take  charge  of  the  small  and  difficult 
enterprise,  for  it  had,  it  was  said,  great  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  the  future.  Wise  and  good  men  of 
the  church  advised  this  sacrifice  of  my  person¬ 
al  comforts  and  my  larger  salary  for  the  good 
of  this  work.  It  was  not  at  once  apparent  that 
I  was  called  to  undertake  a  work  that  had  such 
evident  hardships  in  its  inception  and  such  in¬ 
determinate  prospects  in  the  future.  But  I  did 
undertake  it,  moving  to  that  city  in  September, 
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1871.  I  found  here  a  small  congregation  of 
earnest,  delightful  young  people  who  had  seced¬ 
ed  from  an  old  and  stationary  organization  and 
had  determined  to  build  up  a  church  in  harmony 
with  the  most  progressive  branch  of  the  Luth¬ 
eran  church.  Their  means  were  limited;  they 
had  no  building  in  which  to  hold  their  services 
and  no  ground  upon  which  to  locate  a  future 
edifice.  In  short,  they  were  few,  weak,  and 
dependent  for ‘aid  upon  the  Boards  of  the  church. 
Not  long  after  I  was  located  there  the  First 
Presbyterian  church  became  vacant.  As  they 
had  a  church  and  no  minister  and  we  had  a 
minister  but  no  church,  it  seemed  wise  to  them 
to  invite  us  to  come  and  conduct  our  worship 
m  their  church,  -they  asking  only  the  privilege 
of  uniting  with  us  in  the  service.  This  gener¬ 
ous  and  fraternal  overture  was  gratefully  accep¬ 
ted  by  our  Lutheran  people.  So  pleasant  did 
our  relations  become  thht  a  conference  was 
asked,  for  by  their  Session  at  which  it  was  u- 
nanimously  agreed  by  both  the  official  bodies  to 
form  a  perpetual  union  of  the  two  churches  in 
connection  with  the  presbytery  of  that  church. 

The  Lutheran  pastor  was  unanimously  invited  by 
the  Presbyterian  body  to  accept  the  charge  of 
the  united  congregations  at  a  salary  of  nearly 
twice  his  present  one. 

Apart  from  any  personal  application  of  the 
case,  let  those  who  are  always  ready  to  charge 
ministers  with  hearing  the  Lord's  voice  when 
backed  with  the  addition  of  money  to  the  call, 
explain  why  this  call,  so  honorable  and  flatter¬ 
ing  and  comfortable,  was  declined.  It  was 
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sadly ,  regretfully,  finally  declined.  I  did  not 
want  to  sacrifice  the  work  to  the  Lutheran 
church,  at  whose  advice  and  offical  heads  I  had 
come  to  Williamsport,  and  turn  it  over  to 
another  denomination,  simply  because  I  had  the 
tempting  offer  of  a  large  salary.  The  people 
themselves  were  not  aiming  to  bribe  me  and 
alienate  my  little  congregation.  They  were 
incapable  of  such  a  motive.  They  were  only 
aiming  to  consolidate  two  churches  in  such  a 
way  as  to  secure  the  best  ends  of  both.  My 
heart  yearned  to  go  with  them.  I  had  learned 
to  love  them  with  a  strong  devotion  for  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  people  and  their  large  catholic¬ 
ity  of  spirit.  But  my  decision  was  to  stay 
and  be  true  to  my  appointment. 

Instead  of  the  larger  salary,  I  accepted  the 
necessity  of  going  abroad  among  the  Lutheran 
churches  upon  the  disagreeable  mission  of  beg¬ 
ging  money  for  my  church  to  help  build  a  house 
of  worship c  In  this  hard  service  I  spent  many 
weeks  and  came  home  from  my  fatiguing  labors 
with  a  handsome  amount  given  by  the  generous 
Lutherans  to  help  our  cause.  The  result  was 
we  secured  a  neat  chapel  in  which  to  worship 
and  a  central  lot  and  the  foundation  of  the  large 
and  commodious  edifice  which  gives  honor  to 
the  piety  and  liberality  of  the  local  church  and 
these  of  the  Lutheran  body.  The  church  thus 
humbly  begun  is  today  a  flourishing  and  influ¬ 
ential  church  in  that  city. 

It  was  while  here  that  our  youngest  and 
precious  babe  was  born  whom  we  all  know  as 
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The  Messiah  Church  in  Philadelphia 


George  Otto,  this  last  name  being  that  of  a 
leading  and  honored  family  of  the  local  church. 
"Last  but  not  least,,  "  we  all  vote  and  agree  to 
say.  How  much  joy  and  honor  to  the  family 
name  and  the  well-being  of  the  church  and  the 
bettering  of  the  world  was  wrapped  up  in  the 
little  budget  that  was  delivered  to  our  arms  and 
hearts  we  did  not  then  suspect  and  could  not 
know.  The  time  since  has  given  a  delightful 
and  partial  revelation  of  the  future  of  this  loved 
son.  His  earnestness  and  untiring  application 
to  study  and  work,  associated  with  a  vein  of 
peculiar  and  irresistible  comicality,  make  him 
an  unceasing  delight  and  wonder  to  us  all. 

Where  he  gets  his  dramatic  power  and  keen 
sense  of  fine  fun  is  a  puzzle  to  all  except  to 
myself,  I  know  he  derives  them  from  his  hu¬ 
morous  mother,  though  she  thinks  it  is  an  ab¬ 
surd  and  altogether  preposterous  joke  to  credit 
her  with  this  merriment.  Well,  it  is  here  at 
all  events  and  we  would  not  have  it  otherwise. 
But  he  does  not  aim  to  be  a  funny  boy.  He  is 
intensely  in  earnest  and  only  relieves  the  pres- 
sure  of  daily  tasks  by  lifting  the  lid  and  per¬ 
mitting  the  escape  of  steam  which  might  other- 
wise  explode  and  wreck  the  engine. 

Now  with  this  equipment  and  with  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  initial  work  of  establishing  a  new 
strong  church  in  Williamsport,  I  was  urgently 
called  upon  for  a  similar  work  in  Philadelphia. 
This  was  the  Messiah  Church,  corner  of  16th 
and  Jefferson  Sts.  This  body  had  a  basement 
room  in  its  present  building  in  which  to  hold  its 
services.  The  superstructure  was  made  but 
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unfinished.  There  was  a  discouraging  debt  upon 
the  work  and  it  would  require  time  and  good  fi¬ 
nanciering  to  carry  it  to  completion.  I  was  by 
no  means  sure  that  I  was  adapted  to  the  work 
there.  But  after  due  consideration,  I  accepted 
the  call  and  entered  upon  my  duties  in  the  early 
spring  of  1873.  But  this  time  another  question 
began  to  press  heavily  upon  me;  how  shall  I 
educate  my  boys  and  give  them  the  requisites 
for  useful  and  honorable  lives  ?  I  took  earnest 
counsel  of  wise  and  successful  men.  Mayor  Fox 
of  the  city  was  kind  enough  to  give  me  his  ex¬ 
pert  judgment  upon  the  merit  of  several  occu¬ 
pations. 

About  that  time  I  learned  of  a  leading 
printer  who  was  willing  to  take  my  handy,  in¬ 
dustrious,  and  aspiring  son  William  P.  and 
give  him  the  benefit  of  that  honorable  and  prof¬ 
itable  trade.  But  the  Lord  had  not  made  him 
to  be  a  printer,  though  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
was  manifestly  in  the  call  that  came  to  him  to 
learn  the  practical  management  and  uses  of  that 
art.  This  was  apparent  only  many  years  after¬ 
ward  when  he  became  a  missionary,  in  India 
where  he  established  a  printing  press  and  book- 
bindery.  This  gave  most  valuable  employment 
to  the  Christian  converts  of  the  station  and  aid 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  mission.  How  wonder¬ 
ful  is  the  way  of  the  Lord  with  his  servants ! 
When  I  was  told  by  the  manager  of  the  printing 
office  in  Philadelphia  that  my  son  had  not  the 
speed  of  the  typesetter,  I  was  disappointed  and 
thought  the  venture  was  a  mistake.  It  was  not 
so.  It  was  a  part  of  the  divine  plan  for  that 
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consecrated  and  industrious  and  aspiring  youth* 
It  came  to  use  and  stood  him  and  the  cause  in 
good  stead  when  the  time  for  larger  service 
demanded  the  knowledge  which  he  thus  acquired. 

I  thought  of  giving  my  sons,  and  now  Will¬ 
iam  P„,  the  best  education  in  my  power.  But 
my  opportunities  and  my  means  were  limited. 

It  is  an  expensive  thing  to  put  a  boy  through 
college,  but  that  is  what  seemed  best  to  do.  To 
get  the  means  and  acquire  the  fitting  location 
was  a  problem  to  solve.  Strangely,  the  way 
unexpectedly  opened.  I  was  again  to  move. 

This  time  it  was  to  Harrisburg,  to  the  First 
Lutheran  church  of  that  place,  whose  pulpit 
being  vacant,  an  urgent  and  repeated  call  came 
to  me.  I  was  simply  ashamed,  at  first,  to 
consider  it,  for  I  had  done  little  in  Messiah 
church  to  justify  my  call  there  and  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  good  people*  But  necessity  seem¬ 
ed  laid  upon  me.  The  church  was  a  strong  and 
wealthy  one,  centrally  located  in  the  state  and 
near  Pennsylvania  College  and,  what  greatly 

moved  me  in  this  instance,  offered  a  comptent 
salary. 


Whether  led  by  the  Lord  or  not  in  this 
change,  I  have  never  been  entirely  clear,  but 
I  accepted  the  call  and  entered  upon  my  duties 
there  in  the  early  spring  of  1875.  I  soon  found 
my  work  very  onerous  and,  I  must  confess, 
not  in  all  respects  congenial.  Almost  before 
I  was  born  among  them  or  had  done  good  or 
evil,  I  was  made  to  feel  that  the  church  was 
under  the  government  of  a  council,  skillfully 
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self- constituted,  of  men  who  had  little  concern 
for  the  spirituality  of  the  church  but  much  for 
its  finances  and  for  the  honor  of  its  officers. 
This  was  revealed  to  me  at  the  first  meeting 
I  had  with  the  session  of  the  governing  body.  I 
found  the  council  was  quite  independent  of  the 
rules  of  Government  and  Discipline  enacted  by 
the  General  Synod  for  the  ordering  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  local  church.  Instead  of  having  the 
pastor  as  chairman  of  the  council,  as  the  Form¬ 
ula  provided,  there  was  in  the  chair  an  old  man 
of  very  indifferent  education  but  of  still  poorer 
manners  and  still  lower  spirituality.  At  our 
first  meeting,  over  which  he  presided,  I  ven¬ 
tured  to  ask,  after  long  silence  and  patient 
attention  to  the  business  proceedings,  about  the 
membership,  their  numbers,  locations,  and 
attendance,  etc.  I  added  that  it  would  require 
time  to  become  personally  acquainted  in  so 
large  a  church  and  that  I  would  be  glad  for  any 
suggestions  and  assistance  in  this  important 
work.  I  was  courteously  told  by  the  chairman 
and  others  that  they  did  not  know  much  about 
the  younger  members  but  could  give  me  some 
directions  as  to  the  older  people.  Just  here  I 
most  incautiously  and  unexpectedly  gave  offense 
to  the  president,  by  suggesting  that  if  we  could 
have  a  directory  of  the  church,  giving  streets 
and  numbers  of  residents,  it  would  be  of  great 
assistance  to  the  pastor  and  it  would  also  be  of 
service  to  the  council  and  the  membership  gen¬ 
erally  in  enabling  us  all  to  find  and  visit  the 
families  of  the  church. 

This  well-meant  and  apparently  harmless 
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suggestion  kindled  the  ire  of  the  old  man  who 
seemed  to  see  in  it  some  invasion  of  his  office * 
or  some  revolutionary  scheme  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  churchy  and*  turning  upon  the  new 
pastor  he  said*  "Dr.  Swartz*  you  have  just 
come  among  us*  and  it  would  become  you  to  be 
a  little  more  quiet „  We  have  governed  this 
church  in  peace  and  harmony  for  fifty  years* 
and  we  donfft  want  any  of  your  new  f angled  no¬ 
tions  here.  n  etc.  That  I  was  surprised  and 
astonished  at  this  rude  and  uncalled-for  address* 
is  what  anyone  might  guess.  But  I  was  more 
astonished  that  eleven  men  would  sit  by  and 

hear  these  remarks  without  a  word  of  rebuke  or 
protest. 

Now*  I  am  sure  this  boorish  man  had  no 
dislike  of  me*  It  was  just  he  who  was  most 
zealous  in  having  me  accept  the  call.  He  made 
a  personal  visit  to  Philadelphia  to  persuade  me 
to  come.  But  he  was  president  of  the  council 
and  wanted  to  maintain  the  dignity  and  power  of 
his  office.  Though  within  fifty  yards  of  the 
church  door*  he  never  attended  a  prayer  meet¬ 
ing  or  an  evening  service  or  a  Sunday  School 
meeting*  but  was  infallibly  present  at  the 
sessions  of  the  council.  His  authority  was  based 
upon  the  length  of  his  purse*  his  self-assertion, 
and  his  aggressive  ambition.  Like  Diotrephes* 
he  loved  to  have  the  prominence.  n  This  I 
was  made  to  feel  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
While  his  conduct  intimidated  some*  reduced 
others  to  submission*  he  disgusted  not  a  few. 

But  such  was  his  political  wisdom  and  his  fi¬ 
nancial  means  that  he  managed  to  retain  his 
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place  of  authority  and  exercise  his  control. 

Had  I  had  a  more  resolute  nature  myself, 

I  could  have  disposed  of  his  oversight,  such 
as  it  was,  and  called  into  his  place  and  the 
places  of  some  associated  with  him,  far  better 
counsellors  and  more  fitting  leaders.  But  my 
native  timidity  was  my  weakness,  as  it  was  the 
lease  of  his  continued  power. 

1  am  extremely  reluctant  to  pass  these 
judgments  upon  in  the  main  a  well-meaning  man, 
and  would  not  refer  to  him  were  it  not  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  embarrassment  I  felt  in  the  pastor¬ 
ate  of  the  church  and  the  discouragements  which, 
met  me  in  my  work  from  the  beginning.  It  was 
such  hindrances  and  burdens,  together  with  a 
spirit  of  exacting  criticism  upon  my  preaching 
and  pastoral  work  by  a  few  of  like  spirit  that, 
at  last,  overtaxed  my  strength  and  compelled 
my  retirement  from  all  work,  and  sent  me  for 
a  year  to  a  sanatorium  for  recovery. 

But  these  few  were  not  the  church.  They 
did  not  represent  the  large  numerical  portion 
of  the  congregation,  but  misrepresented  and 
shamed  it.  In  the  church  of  Harrisburg  I 
found  many  of  God's  noblest,  humblest,  and 
devoutest  servants.  Nor  was  my  work  here 
in  vain  in  the  Lord.  As  the  result  of  a  revival, 

I  received,  at  one  time,  into  the  fellowship  of 
the  church  83  persons- -almost  the  entire  number 
on  confession  of  faith.  At  almost  every  commun¬ 
ion  season  there  were  encouraging  additions  to 
the  church.  God  blessed  my  work  and  graciously 
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sustained  my  faith  and  gave  me  cheer,  in  spite 
of  all  outward  hindrances.  I  spent  five  fruitful 
years  in  the  state's  capita]  and  retired  only 
when  I  was  broken  down  in  health  and  had  to 
leave.  How  I  was  regarded  by  the  church,  in¬ 
cluding  even  my  troublers,  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  when  I  vacated  the  pulpit  I  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  gift  of  $1000  in  cash  and  wife  a 
value  of  about  $500  more.  These  were  hand¬ 
some  presents  and  are  not  usually  made  to 
worthless  men.  I  thank  God  for  them  and  the 
liberal  good-will  which  they  testify.  Nor  was 
this  a  singular  outburst  of  generosity.  They 
remembered  me  and  my  family  with  similar 
tokens  from  time  to  time.  I  shall  never  cease 
to  be  grateful  to  these  good  people. 


"THE  GOLDEN  AGE" 

Great  prophets,  poets,  bards  of  old. 

Have  chanted  one  sweet  meoldy. 

About  a  glorious  "Age  of  Gold,  " 

As  something  past  or  yet  to  be. 

One  note  is  clear  from  every  school. 
Since  schools  of  thought  or  song  began. 
That  nothing  but  "The  Golden  Rule" 

Can  bring  "The  Golden  Age"  to  man. 

-  p.  87 
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XXII,  DREAMINGS  OF  THE  WAKING  HEART 


I  must  note  two  events  of  importance  to  me 
and  mine  which  occurred  during  our  residence 
in  that  city.  One  was  the  printing  by  W.  P, 
and  C.  K.,  our  now  well- grown  and  enterpris¬ 
ing  lads,  of  my  first  volume  of  poems:  "Dream- 
ings  of  the  Waking  Heart the  other  about  two 
weddings  in  the  family,  one  "silver",  the  other 
much  more  than  that . 

"Sister"  happened  to  say  one  morning  at 
table  when  we  were  looking  forward  to  her 
graduation  at  the  approaching  commencement 
at  Kee-Mar  College,  that  for  a  gift  to  her  on 
such  an  occasion  she  would,  prize  more  than 
anything  she  could  think  of  a  copy  of  father  rs 
poems o  Doubtless  a  wish  that  they  might  be 
printed  some  day  and  bound  for  the  possession 
of  the  family  had  been  expressed.  Remembering 
this,  she  repeated  that  wish  at  the  breakfast 
table.  The  boys  immediately  caught  at  the 
thought  but  kept  it  secret  until  they  could  confer 
with  me  about  it.  When  we  were  alone  they 
said  they  would  like  to  print  my  poems  them¬ 
selves  and  surprise  sister  with  a  gift  of  a  vol¬ 
ume,  nicely  bound,  on  the  day  of  her  graduation. 
1  said  to  them  there  would  be  much  work  in 
that  both  for  them  and  me.  The  poems  were 
not  in  condition  for  the  press,  and  their  little 
printing  establishment  would  be  a  very  scanty 
outfit  for  such  a  considerable  job.  But  they 
were  enthusiastic,  were  sure  they  could  do  the 
typesetting  up  in  the  attic  where  were  their 
stands  and  cases  and  a  small  press  which  they 
had  employed  in  getting  out  many  little  jobs  of 
hand-bills,  dodgers,  and  the  like,  for  some  kind 
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merchants  and  others  who  had  favored  the 
Swartz  Printing  Press  with  business.  Both  the 
boys  had  acquired  some  little  knowledge  of 
printing- -W.  P. ,  as  I  have  related,,  in  an  es¬ 
tablishment  in  Philadelphia,  and  this  knowledge 
he  imparted  to  his  younger  brother.  And  for 
the  press-work,  they  could  get  that  done  at  the 
Schaeffer  Printing  Press  in  the  city.  This  was 
a  well-established  concern  and  did  the  best 
kind  of  work.  The  same  company  could  also 
do  the  binding.  Neither  the  boys  nor  their 
father  comprehended  the  extent  and  difficulty  of 
the  task  or  we  certainly  would  not  have  schemed 
to  make  Sister  such  a  coveted  present,  nor 
would  the  world  have  been  favored  with  the 
appearance  of  "Dreamings  of  the  Waking  Heart.  " 
The  truth  is,  the  whole  affair  was  a  fond  dream, 
though  our  hearts  were  fully  awake  in  love  of  an 
enterprise  which  would  please  our  darling  Sarah 
Regina--  princess"  and  "queen"  of  our  hearts 
and  home.  But  when  the  loving  brothers  con- 
tempiated  the  pleasure  it  would  give  Sister  and 
the  honor  it  would  give  the  Swartz  Printing  Co. 
to  get  out  their  father's  poems,  their  enthusiasm 
was  unbounded.  No  representations  of  the  short¬ 
ness  of  the  time,  the  work  it  would  give  me, 
together  with  all  my  other  work,  and  the  fact 
of  my  coming  absence  from  home  during  a  part 
of  the  time  by  reason  of  my  duty  to  attend  the 
General  Synod  which  would  take,  in  all,  about 
wo  weeks  of  my  time  before  the  Commencement, 
served  to  abate  the  ardor  of  their  hopefulness 
as  to  their  ability  to  do  their  part  if  I  would 
only  do  mine.  I  did  not  want  the  affair  to  fail 
lor  lack  of  my  readiness  to  do  all  in  my  power. 


i 
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Old  Timer’s  Air  Conditioning 


The  result  was  I  went  to  work  to  furnish 
copy  and  they  to  set  up  the  type.  It  was  getting 
very  hot  in  the  attic  as  the  May  and  June  days 
came  on,  but  that  did  not  discourage  the  print¬ 
ers.  When  they  were  finding  the  heat  almost 
unbearable  they  invented  a  contrivance  for  low¬ 
ering  the  temperature  which  was  both  novel-  and 
effective.  By  means  of  a  hose  attached  to  the 
pipes  in  the  bathroom  they  conveyed  a  stream 
of  water  to  the  roof  which  as  it  spread,  and 
evaporated*  very  sensibly  reduced  the  heat. 

This  was  proof  both  of  their  earnestness  and 
philosophy  and  was  also  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  the  adage:  "Where  there’s  a  will*  there's  a 
way.  "  They  have  given  many  other  illustrations 
of  will  power  besides  this. 

As  fast  as  the  forms  were  ready  they  were 
carefully  taken  to  the  Schaeffer  Press  to  be 
worked  off*  first  into  proof  for  correction*  then 
to  be  finally  printed  for  the  precious  volume. 

Tt  is  only  a  wonder*  when  the  difficulties  are 
considered*  that  the  work  ever  was  done  and* 
at  last*  with  such  beauty  and  so  few  typograph¬ 
ical  and  other  errors.  The  "Dreamings  of  the 
Waking  Heart"  appeared  in  a  beautiful  volume* 
gold-lettered  and  in  black  and  brown  cloth*  of 
127  pages  from  the  Press  of  the  Swartz  brothers* 
a  credit  to  the  enterprise  of  the  printers*  what¬ 
ever  may  be  said  of  the  merit  of  the  contents. 

It  is  somewhat  distressing  to  have  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  it  was  not  quite  in  its  neat*  final  form  on 
the  day  of  graduation*  but  it  was  handed  to 
sister  by  her  proud  brothers  among  other  pres¬ 
ents  that  were  made  to  her  as  valedictorian  be- 
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fore  she  left  the  stage.  As  she  viewed  the 
stitohed  and  mysterious  batch  of  printed  leaves 
she  did  not  comprehend  what  that  indifferent 
looking  mass,  handed  her  from  her  brothers 
with  salutations  and  congratulations,  might  be. 

was  only  afterwards  that  she  learned  that 
hey  were  father's  poems,  in  an  imperfect 
stage  of  preparation.  But  her  acknowledgments 
were  a  rich  reward.  The  author  of  the  imfe 
book  was  the  most  surprised  of  all  at  the  ex¬ 
pressions  of  admiration  for  the  excellence  of 
Vf+f°nt,entS  evoked  from  educators  and  the  press 

led  toUgtbl  aS.sJated’  the  Primary  impulse  that 
ied  to  the  printing  of  the  book  was  to  have  a 

and  WelCOme  gift  on  sister's  graduation 
fnTtv,  +  was  included  as  the  work  was  progress- 

hi5dreds  of^8  nearly  aS  ChGap  tQ  print  several 
'  -Si h  +  C°pieS  as  on]y  a  few,  so  it  was  re¬ 
solved  to  issue  about  800.  Of  this  edition  a 

number  were  given  away,  some  were  sold/  and 
a  number  found  their  way  into  the  hands  of 
-  mpetent  critics,  with  requests  for  a  candid 
estimate  of  the  merits  of  the  poems. 

I  have  preserved  brief  extracts  of  such 
notices  and  have  them  in  leaflet  form  I 

append  for  those  who  may  care  to  glance  at 

time  a  STCe  °f  the  thinSs  said  at  the 

wha  ’/„COPy  °f  the  printed  slip.  When  I  saw 

and  nth  ^  preSldents’  Professors,  editors, 

I  rm,«+  er  aducated  persons  were  willing  to  say, 
flatt  GSS  that  1  was  astonished  and 

competent  y  ^  laUdator^  wa^  in  which  these 
my  work  HT*  *****  pleased  to  write  about 
y  .  I  did  not  at  all  expect  so  much  praise. 
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If  I  had  not  known  that  these  critics  were  too 
candid  t  o  flatter  and  too  wise  to  be  deceived, 

I  would  have  discounted  their  praise  as  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  one  or  the  other  of  such  mo¬ 
tives  as  compliment  or  ignorance,  but,  to  do 
them  justice,  I  accepted  their  words  at  their 
face  value  and  have  lovingly  and  gratefully  pre¬ 
served  them.  Indeed,  I  was  encouraged  by 
these  notices  and  by  my  own  irrepressible 
passion  for  verse-making,  to  go  forward,  as 
time  allowed  from  more  important  assumed 
tasks,  to  compose  more  verses.  The  result  is 
a  large  accumulation  from  which  selection  was 
made  and,  in  time,  the  appearance  of  my 
second  and  larger  volume  of  Poems.  The 
latter  of  the  two  has  been  more  extensively 
and  still  more  flatteringly  noticed  by  eminent 
and  competent  critics.  I  have  written  neither 
with  the  hope  of  honor  or  gain  but  simply  from 
the  love  of  the  work. 

MMy  song  comes  of  its  own  accord, 

Whate'er  the  theme  or  measure  be; 

Not  undesigned,  I  mean,  but  free; 

Some  heart -felt  thought,  some  waiting 
word 

Which,  coming,  brings  its  own  reward.  " 
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XXIII,  THE  SILVER  WEDDING  AND 
DAUGHTER'S  MARRIAGE 


The  other  event  of  note  for  us  in  Harris¬ 
burg  was  the  occurrence  of  the  afore-mentioned 
double  weddmg.  K  was  the  25th  anniversary. 

The  Silver  Wedding"  of  ourselves  and  the 
marriage  of  our  beloved  daughter  to  Mr.  H.  O. 
Hildebrand,  the  honorable  and  noble  son-in-law 
who  today  graces  our  house  with  his  splendid 
reputation  for  uprightness  in  business,  his 
commendable  diligence,  his  responsible  position 
as  a  joint  manager  in  The  Aetna  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  Philadelphia  attained  as  the  result 
of  simple  worthiness  and  capability,  who  has  a 
warm-hearted  attachment  to  his  home,  a  place 
he  has  made  beautiful  with  his  cultured  taste 
and  devotion  to  those  of  his  own  house,  while 
not  forgetting  the  claims  of  the  church  in  which 

he  is  an  honored  elder  and  a  liberal  giver  to 
all  good  causes. 

But  when  he  led  our  daughter  to  the  altar 

mth  aSfew  f  ^  bUt  °nly  a  noble  man, 

wi  h  a  few  friends  who  knew  him  and  with  fewer 

dollars  with  which  to  begin  life.  But  we  trusted 

our  darling  to  him  because  we  had  faith  in  the 

woauldah  beKiie?d  that  With  SUch  a  helpmeet  h^ 

sotten  at  °  g6t  along  s°mehow.  He  has 

gotten  along.  What  that  event  involved  could 

not  of  course,  be  foreseen  or  dimly  coniec- 

lovely  children  which  have  come  to  grace  that 
home  and  ours  and  to  be,  already  tod^y  a 
crown  of  honor  to  parents. 

With  such  memories  as  these,  added  to  the 
loving  recognitions  of  which  I  have  spoken,  I 
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Recuperation  in  a  Sanitorium 


prepared  to  leave  Harrisburg.  The  charge  I 
was  about  to  take  was  a  sick  chamber  at  Wal¬ 
ter’s  Sanitorium  where  I  rested  for  recuperation 
with  a  part  of  my  family ,  for  about  a  twelve  - 
month. 

A  gracious  Providence  directed  me,  after 
many  vain  searches,  to  this  delightful  health  - 
home.  Here  I  found  every  possible  comfort 
and  every  rational  adaptation  for  my  final  and 
complete  recovery.  The  beauty  of  the  location, 
the  sensible  treatment  of  my  inveterate  insom¬ 
nia,  the  quiet  and  charm  of  the  mountain  scen¬ 
ery  and  surroundings,  united  with  diet,  exer¬ 
cise,  and  undisturbed  rest  brought  about  a 
gradual  but  sure  and  permanent  recovery.  I 
can  never  forget  the  gracious  management  of 
Walter  Park  or  the  personal  and  continued 
attention  shown  me,  and  the  skillful  service 
given  me  there. 

After  spending  the  first  months  of  my  de¬ 
tention  in  the  Sanitorium,  I  began  to  feel  able 
to  conduct  the  morning  religious  services  of  the 
Home,  which  I  was  invited  to  do.  I  also 
preached  many  times  to  the  guests  and  visitors 
in  the  Assembly  Hall  on  the  sabbaths,  and 
accepted  occasional  invitations  to  preach  in 
vacant  pulpits  within  a  convenient  distance. 

At  last  I  was  invited  to  visit  and  t  ake  charge 
of  the  St.  James  Lutheran  Church  of  Gettysburg, 
Pa.  ,  the  seat  of  Pennsylvania  College  and  Semi¬ 
nary  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  This  I  consented 
to  do  and  entered  upon  my  work  in  October  of 
1881. 
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XXIV,  RETURN  TO  THE  PASTORATE 


I  had  been  invited  some  years  before  to 
accept  the  pastorate  of  this  strong  old  church 
but  did  not  see  my  way  clear  to  do  so  at  the 
time.  Now  it  seemed  an  opportunity  to  resume 
work  under  auspicious  circumstances  and  whilst 
it  gave  me  a  good  field  of  usefulness  it  pre¬ 
sented  also  a  chance  for  the  education  of  my 
boys  at  home  and  at  more  reasonable  cost  than 
any  other  place  available  for  me.  So  we  all 
thought  it  quite  providential  that  such  a  door 
was  open  to  us  at  such  a  time.  The  field  is 
a  hard  one  because  of  the  fact  that  the  member¬ 
ship  is  scattered  over  a  space  of  not  less  than 
25  square  miles,  and  from  the  number  of 
country  people  to  be  visited  and  served  on 
special  occasions*  it  was  taxing  to  the  pastor!s 
strength o  Then*  as  it  is  in  the  locality  of  our 

educational  institutions*  the  minister  must  be 
prepared  to  preach  in  such  style  as  to  attract 
and  hold  both  such  students  and  professors  as 
might  be  willing  to  attend.  Recognizing  all  this* 
1  felt  the  difficulty  and  responsibility  of  the  work 
for  one  who  had  been  such  a  sufferer  as  I  had 
been  for  the  last  twelve  months.  Still*  I  knew 
that  the  work  is  the  Lord's  and  that  his  strength 
is  made  perfect  in  weakness*  whether  that  weak¬ 
ness  be  physical  or  spiritual*  so  I  cheerfully 
and  hopefully  undertook  it.  The  kindness  of  the 
people*  their  readiness  to  help  their  minister* 
their  love  of  their  church*  all  made  the  field" 

delightful  and  the  pastor's  part  a  joy  and  privi¬ 
lege. 

Here  1  continued  my  pastoral  work  for  a 
little  over  a  dozen  years.  During  this  time 
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St,  James  Lutheran  Church  in  Gettysburg 


there  were  600  additions  to  the  membership  of 
the  church,  very  many  of  them  young  people,  on 
profession  of  faith.  Were  it  not  the  case  here 
as  in  many  towns  similarly  situated,  that  the 
more  enterprising  young  people  go  away  from  a 
town  home  where  there  is  of  necessity  but 
little  chance  of  profitable  occupation  to  larger 
communities  and  cities  for  the  bettering  of  their 
condition,  we  should  have  had,  by  reason  of 
these  additions,  a  strong  and  very  effective 
society.  But  the  aggregate  numbers  are  con¬ 
stantly  reduced  by  removals  of  very  desirable 
young  people.  But  still,  as  it  was,  we  had  a 
large  and  growing  membership.  It  was  only 
when  I  felt  that  the  time  was  not  distant  when 
a  younger  man  would  be  required  to  assume  the 
duties  of  such  a  widespread  and  laborious  pas¬ 
torate  that  I  made  up  my  mind  to  resign  a 
church  where  my  work  had  been  so  pleasant  and 
so  prosperous. 

To  help  bring  this  about  several  circumstan¬ 
ces  conspired  to  hasten  and  justify  the  change. 

I  was  in  a  place  of  prominence  in  the  Lutheran 
Church- -Penn’s  College-- where  I  was  compelled 
to  observe  a  recrudescence  of  the  old,  discard™ 
ed  symbolism  and  liturgism  from  which  I  had 
tried  to  escape  many  years  before  in  the  Joint 
Synod  of  Ohio,  and  which  had  pointed  to  the  in¬ 
evitable  expulsion  of  myself  from  that  body  and 
my  deposition  from  the  ministry.  I  saw  that 
discipline,  from  the  standpoint  of  that  body, 
was  Inevitable.  It  was  so  because  the  strict 
brethren  could  not  tolerate  my  heresies  and  I 
could  not  recant  them.  I  believed,  and  still 
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Churchism  and  the  Cause  of  Christianity 


believe,  from  my  personal  knowledge  and  obs¬ 
ervation  that  the  whole  thing  is  unevangelical 

anjd^f11SChieVOUS  and  cannot  be  regarded  with 
indifference  by  those  who  wish  for  the  growing 

ca  holieity  and  aggressive  missionary  and  re¬ 
formatory  work  of  the  Gospel.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  essentially  narrowing  and  obstructive  in 
sac ramentalism  and  liturgism  in  the  Lutheran 

..  Ur,ch‘  n  18  divisive  and  deadening.  It  takes 
if  not  a  hostile  attitude,  yet  a  removed  and 
critical  one  towards  the  temperance  reform 
the  work  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  the  inter- denomina¬ 
tional  and  common  work  of  the  churches,  look¬ 
ing  to  the  union  of  their  strength  in  the  general 
cause  of  Christianity.  It  is  unassimilable  by 
and  unfraternal  to  other  churches. 

Svnn^h  tMS  "churchism"  ^  the  General 

Synod  there  is  a  powerful  and  aggressive  portion 

which  is  determined  to  preserve  a  cordial  and 

bodtir  7  °"  t0  a11  evangelical,  Protestant 

Sth  th  ■  38  aS  possible>  be  co-operative 
,,  .eai  ln  every  good  word  and  work.  But 

of  thP^  +GnCe  tWS  division  anb  the  intensity 
the  antagonism  generated  by  it  was  a  source 

en  es  s  discussion  in  church  papers,  synod¬ 
ical  conventions,  college  and  seminary  boards 
and  penetrated  to  every  department  of  the 
church's  work. 


*  I38  getUng  t0°  °ld'  and  1  may  add,  too 

contest  When  fh  ^  Wasteful  and  unprofitable 
ontest  when  there  was  so  much  important 

soSfof  W°rk  tQ  be  d°ne  and  wben  the 
pint  of  co-operation  and  good  will  among 
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Moving  Towards  Christian  Cooperation 


Christians  was  so  needful  for  the  world.  So  I 
concluded  to  find,  with  my  sons  who  were  now 
looking  to  the  ministry,  a  more  peaceful  field 
for  my  future  work  and  theirs.  I  could  not 
enjoy  the  contemplation  of  my  three  preacher 
boys  going  through  my  experience  in  the  debates 
and  contentions  of  the  church,  so  we  thought 
the  matter  over  together  and  concluded  to  enter 
some  evangelical  body,  less  disturbed. 

But  this  conclusion  was  not  reached  until 
we  all  had  had  some  additional  manifestations 
of  the  narrowness  of  which  we  were  so  cog¬ 
nizant.  Of  this  ferment  Gettysburg  was  a 
storm  center.  Here  there  were  brethren  who 
were  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  these  conflict¬ 
ing  movements.  We  had  before  us  some  of  the 
most  capable  and  energetic  workers  for  the  Old 
School  tendencies.  They  were  in  places  of 
power  and  could  not  fail  to  exercise  a  most  po¬ 
tent  influence  over  the  students  of  both  College 
and  seminary.  Then  against  these  there  were 
arrayed  men  of  equal  ability  and  energy  in 
college  and  seminary  who  resisted  these  ten¬ 
dencies  and  so  there  was  developed  no  little 
heat  in  these  institutions  which  affected  the 
town  and  the  whole  church.  Of  these  things  I 
could  not  but  be  a  constant  witness.  My  three 
sons  who  had  the  ministry  in  view  and  were  in 
different  stages  of  preparation  for  the  holy 
office,  had  this  impressive  and  unlovely  spec¬ 
tacle  before  them.  We  were  not  rapidly  alien¬ 
ated  by  this  strife.  We  loved  the  grand  old 
church  of  the  Reformation  and  still  love  it,  and 
shall  never  cease  to  be  fondly  and  tenderly 
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The  Appeal  of  Congregationalism 


interested  in  it.  It  is  the  church  of  our  fathers 
and  mothers  from  a  distant  past  and  it  is  the 
chosen  home  of  many  of  the  dearest  and  most 
constant  friends  from  our  youth.  I  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  preach  the  gospel  in  it  for  nearly  40 
years,  and  count  them  years  of  blessing  and 
privilege.  But  regarding  the  prospect  of  useful¬ 
ness  for  my  boys  and  looking  to  the  approach 
of  old  age  and  desiring  peace  and  rest,  I  con¬ 
cluded,  most  reluctantly,  to  sever  my  connect¬ 
ions  with  my  early  church. 

Upon  my  resignation  of  the  work  in  Gettys¬ 
burg,  I  took  a  fond,  regretful  leave  of  Lutheran 
denominationalism  and  accepted  work  in  the 
Congregational  church.  A  call  had  been  extend¬ 
ed  to  me  from  the  First  Congregational  Church 
of  Stebenville,  Ohio,  and  to  this  I  now  went, 
arriving  there  on  the  first  of  May,  18^4. 

* 

Here  I  found  the  kindest  friends  and  the  moat 
cordial  recognition  and  reception.  I  felt  little 
perplexity  or  embarrassment  in  my  new  environ- 
ment  because  of  changes  made  necessary  by  the 
transition  from  one  denomination  to  another*  In 
the  matter  of  belief  I  was  required  to  make  no 
change  whatever.  Had  I  been  called  upon  to 
renounce  any  article  which  I  held  as  a  General 
Synod  Lutheran,  I  would  not  have  accepted  the 

■t  •  ftp  #  I  was  not.  The 

differences  in  the  mode  and  order  of  worship 

and  administration  were  of  no  consequence. 

They  were  not  important  and  were  little  different 

rom  what  I  had  been  accustomed  to.  The  truth 

is  the  Congregationalist s  have  no  controversies 


i 
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Moderator  of  the  Ohio  Conference 


among  themselves  on  any  of  the  questions  which 
distract  and  divide  Lutherans.  They  have  no 
time  for  such  questions  as  engender  strifes 
rather  than  minister  to  godly  edifying.  I  could 
not  but  feel  that  I  was  in  a  new  and  more  con¬ 
genial  church  atmosphere.  I  rapidly  made  friends 
both  in  my  church  and  community  and  in  the 
denominational  conferences.  It  was  at  the  second 
meeting  of  the  conference  of  which  I  became  a 
member  that  I  was  made  moderator  of  the  body. 

At  the  same  meeting  I  was  unanimously  chosen 
to  attend  the  National  Council  as  delegate.  I 
speak  of  this  not  boastfully  nor  for  my  own 
praise*  but  name  it  only  as  showing  the  cordial¬ 
ity  with  which  this  body  of  God's  are  able  to 
receive  one  who  comes  to  them  as  I  came*  with 
an  honorable  dismission  from  some  recognized 
body  of  believers  and  a  commendation  to  their 
love  and  confidence.  Thus  introduced,  I  found 
a  most  hearty  welcome.  Here  I  labored  most 
happily  for  the  space  of  three  years.  But  to¬ 
wards  the  close  of  my  third  year  I  was  taken 
with  a  most  dangerous  malady  from  which  I 
have  not  yet  wholly  recovered  nor  can  I  hope  to 
be  as  well*  in  all  respects,  as  I  was  before. 

My  affliction  was  an  intramastoidal  supperation 
which  required  a  severe  and  dangerous  surgical 
operation.  In  the  providence  of  God  my  dear 
son,  W.P.,  came  for  me  in  my  extremity  and 
secured  my  transfer  to  the  care  of  a  specialist 
in  his  own  city,  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Though 
I  did  not  find  my  surgeon  here,  yet  I  was  able 
to  find  one  of  the  most  competent  and  skillful 
in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Dr. 
Burnett.  In  the  coux^se  of  months  I  was  again 
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Leaving  Steubenville  with  Health  Impaired 


able  to  return  to  my  char ge.  But  my  labor 

there  was  destined  to  an  early  termination..  I 
little  thought  I  would  so  far  recover  as  to 
accept  a  place  of  service  and  do  some  of  the 
best  work  of  my  whole  life.  And  yet  such  a 
mercy  and  privilege  awaited  me. 

"WHAT  IS  YOUR  LIFE?” 

"It  is  even  a  vapor  that  appeareth  for  a  little 
while  and  then  vanisheth  away.  ”  James  4:14 

T  asked  the  hooded  clouds  that  monk-like  sat 
Upon  the  benches  of  the  distant  hills 
And  dropt  their  countless  beads  in  falling  rain: 
Say  before  ye  change  and  pass  away,  - 
For  ye  were  born  from  haunts  of  mortal  men. 
And  from  your  fields  of  o ^  r c  r . "at ion ,  high., 

And  your  vast  wanderings  over  lands  and  seas. 
For  well  ye  know*  what  is  our  mortal  life  ? 

Just  then  the  virgin  moon,  the  queen  of  heaven. 
From  out  a  parted  cloud  serenely  looked. 

And  shed  upon  their  bowed  and  reverent  heads 
A  radiant  benediction,  soft  and  sweet. 

They  rose  and  parted  as  a  crowd  dismessed. 

But  spoke  as  if  from  cloven  tongues  these  words, 
(I  heard  them  in  the  sighing  of  the  wind,-) 

Your  life  is  like  a  vapor  or  a  cloud. 

Appearing  for  a  little  while,  and  then. 

As  we  do  now,  it  vanisheth  away!” 

-  p0  54 
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XXV ;  PASTORAL  SERVICE  AFTER  SEVENTY 


I  went  to  the  field  I  now  occupy  and  in  which. 
I  have  labored  unceasingly  and  most  comfortably 
because  it  was  near  the  dear  Wayne  people  of 
my  household .  Here  I  came  in  the  May  of 
189 7 ,  and  all  my  days  have  been  May- days 
since  I  am  here. 

My  precious  daughter  had  opened  the  door 
for  me  to  this  the  most  beautiful  and  healthful 
of  the  many  beautiful  suburbs  of  Philadelphia, 
Devon  is  only  another  way  of  spelling  heaven. 
Here,  in  the  near  neighborhood  of  her  own  de¬ 
lightful  home  I  was  privileged  to  meet  her  often 
and  her  noble  husband  and  her  charming  and 
talented  children,  all  of  whom  come  every 
Sabbath  to  my  preaching  and  render  me  the  joy 
of  their  presence  and  their  most  valuable  and 
helpful  service  in  every  way,  and  thus  help  to 
give  me  success  in  my  charge  and  countenance 
among  an  appreciative  people.  Here  I  have  now 
been  more  than  seven  years,  performing  pulpit 
and  pastoral  labor  among  a  most  loving  and 
godly  people,  without  the  necessity  of  missing 
three  regular  services  in  all  that  time  from 
physical  disability.  My  privileges  are  among 
the  most  prized  and  delightful  of  my  whole  life. 

I  have  had  nothing  but  encouragement  and  joy 
during  all  these  happy  years.  God  has  blessed 
my  work,  given  me  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
and  enabled  me  to  meet  their  requirements  with¬ 
out  incurring  one  known  criticism  or  mark  of 
disapproval.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  shown 
me  the  most  gracious  and  unfailing  regard,  have 
assisted  me  in  my  work  with'  their  co-operation 
and  the  supply  of  their  means  to  make  it  easy 
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The  Church  in  Devon 


and  effective. 

They  have  provided  me  with  a  new  and  com¬ 
fortable  manse,  with  all  necessary  conveniences; 
they  have  liberally  give  n  me  the  money  and  gifts 
which  I  have  found  necessary  for  living  without 
anxious  concern  for  my  support,  and  withal, 
assurances  of  care  and  provision  for  all  emer¬ 
gencies  in  the  work  of  the.  Lord  while  I  am 
permitted  to  serve  in  their  midst.  Truly  the 
lines  have  fallen  to  me  in  pleasant  places  and 
.mine  is  a  goodly  heritage.  ’’Goodness  and 
mercy  have  followed  me  all  the  days  of  my  life 
and  I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for¬ 
ever.  ’  My  old  age  is  singularly  blest.  I  have 
not  only  a  good  and  beautiful  and  healthful  home, 
but  I  am  surrounded  by  my  children  who  rise 

up  now  and  call  their  parents  blessed,  and  make 
them  so. 

Their  healthfulness,  usefulness,  and  honor 
are  our  joy  and  delight.  They  are  diligent  in 
business,  fervent  in  spirit,  and  serve  the  Lord 
with  a  devotion  and  consistency  that  win  them 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  who  know  them. 
If  we  had  achieved  nothing  else  as  the  result 
of  all  our  care  and  our  sacrifice  for  our  child¬ 
ren  than  what  they  have  become  and  wrought  in 
the  church  and  the  world,  we  feel  that  our  labor 
has  not  been  in  vain  in  the  Lord  but  a  privi¬ 
lege  and  reward  such  as  does  not  gladden  the 
hearts  of  all  parents  in  old  age. 

Then  there  are  those  whom  our  children 
have  chosen,  or  those  who  have  chosen  them. 
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"God  Be  Praised" 


to  be  companions  of  their  wedded  life  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  larger  household  who  have  brought 
us  honor  and  joy  and  added  immensely  to  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  our  home.  We  are 
thankful  to  God  who  sets  the  solitary  in  fami¬ 
lies  and,  in  answer  to  prayer,  sends  us  our 
fit  and  chosen  ones  to  join  us  in  the  privileges 
and  responsibilities  of  making  new  homes  that 
he  has  so  blest  all  our  children  in  their  life 
partners  as  to  double  all  our  blessings  and  es¬ 
tablish  the  family  upon  sure  foundations  of  hon¬ 
or  and  usefulness  for  all  future  time.  The 
best  interests  of  the  church  and  the  world  are 
promised  and  pledged  in  their  growing  numbers, 
and  the  family  secured  against  dishonor  and 
decay. 

What  more  could  we  desire  or  what  better 
things  could  a  loving  Providence  bestow  to  re¬ 
ward  our  imperfect  and  halting  labors  and  cheer 
us  with  the  assurance  that  he  does  for  us  more 
than  we  ask  and  more  than  our  hearts  can  con¬ 
ceive?  Nothing  is  more  evident*  to  us  as  par¬ 
ents.,  as  we  review  our  lives,  than  the  fact  that 
we  often  acted  ignorantly,  no  matter  how  well 
we  intended,  in  the  rearing  of  our  children  and 
often  weakened  our  best  instruction  by  the  im¬ 
perfection  of  our  examples,  when  we  would  lead 
them,  and  yet  our  efforts  have  been  so  supple¬ 
mented  where  they  came  short  and  so  overruled 
where  they  were  unwise  and  mistaken  as  to  con¬ 
strain  us  to  say:  God  be  praised  for  his  patience 
with  our  imperfections  and  adored  for  his  a- 
bounding  grace  and  providential  guidance.  Our 
house  has  been  saved  from  disaster  and  his 
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Evening  Splendor 


honor  has  been  advanced  in  the  gift  and  training 
of  our  children. 

After  fifty  years  in  the  ministry  and  fifty 
years  of  wedded  life,  we  must  recognize  that 
the  sun,  for  us,  is  dipping  towards  the  horizon 
and  the  evening  shades  are  dimming  the  light 
of  earth.  If  there  are  clouds  about  the  setting 
orb  of  our  day,  as  there  are,  for  no  life  is 
without  its  shadows,  they  have  tinges  of  purple 
and  gold  which  seem  like  the  prelude  of  the 
coming  and  eternal  dawn,  and  we  are  not  afraid. 
We  turn  our  faces  from  the  evening  splendor 
before  us  to  look  once  more  upon  our  children 
and  children’s  children,  and,  lifting  our  hands 
above  their  heads,  we  leave  them  our  fondest 
prayers  and  richest  benedictions  and  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  the  last  to  ask  Him  who  has  been  our 
Guide  and  Helper  hitherto,  to  be  their  God  and 
Father,  even  as  He  has  been  ours.  Now  as 
our  journey  is  drawing  to  its  end,  we  pray  Him 
never  to  leave  nor  forsake  them.  Like  loving 
John  when  too  old  to  preach  or  to  walk  to  the 
assemblies  of  the  saints,  when  he  was  carried 
there  he  repeated  the  simple  and  tender  mess¬ 
age  he  had  so  often  delivered,  saying:  "Little 
children,  love  one  another";  so  now  we  join  him 
to  say  to  you,  "Little  children,  love  one  another.  " 
As  my  own  German  ancestors  would  say  when 
parting:  "Auf  wieder  sehen",  so  we  say  to  you 
all,  "Auf  wieder  sehen",  in  himlichen  Hofen. 

Amen. 
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THE  EPILOGUE 

by 

Sarah  Swartz  Hildebrand 


Inasmuch  as  the  Autobiography  does  not 
cover  the  latter  years  of  the  author,  it  may  be 
thought  appropriate  to  add  several  paragraphs 
relating  to  the  period  following  the  completion 
of  the  Autobiography. 

The  most  striking  trait  of  the  advanced 
years  of  this  truly  remarkable  man  was  the 
unbated  vigor  of  his  mind  even  to  the  very  end. 

These  concluding  pages  of  remembrance 
and  some  quotations  do  not  aim  to  tell  of  his 
public  work,  but  to  give  a  glimpse  of  the 
personality  that  made  his  useful  and  beloved 
life. 
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After  Four  Score  Years 


At  80  years  of  age,  while  pastor  of  St. 
John's  Church,  Devon,  Pa.,  Rev.  Henry  C. 
McCook,  LL.D. ,  referring  to  these  advanced 
years  of  his  ministry,  wrote  of  him  in  the 
Preface  to  a  little  book  "Optimism  at  Eighty", 
"For  five  years  I  have  sat  at  his  feet  in  his 
parish  at  St.  John's  in  beautiful  Devonside,  and 
he  has  been  to  me  a  continual  wonder.  I  have 
listened  to  many  sermons  by  him  that  for  ripe¬ 
ness  of  wisdom,  for  richness  of  thought,  for 
beauty  and  aptness  of  illustration,  for  purity  of 
language,  for  elegance  of  diction,  for  eloquence, 
learning  and  vigor  have  not  been  excelled  by  any 
preachers  I  have  heard;  and  I  have  heard  many 
of  the  eminent  men  of  the  age.  I  have  been 
especially  impressed  by  his  command  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.  In  the  fullness,  freedom,  and  accuracy 
of  his  quotations  from  the  Holy  Book  I  have 
never  met  his  equal.  He  remains  in  my  ex¬ 
perience  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  min¬ 
isterial  gifts  and  of  Divine  grace  united  in  a 

loving  nature  with  a  courtly  and  gracious  man¬ 
ner.  " 

From  Devon  he  went  to  Webster  Groves, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1907,  to  serve  as  Associate 
Pastor  in  the  Congregational  Church  with  his 
son.  Rev.  Herman  F.  Swartz.  Soon  the  nearby 
Maplewood  church  persuaded  him  to  take  their 
pulpit.  Later  they  voted  "to  keep  Dr.  Joel 
Swartz  for  our  pastor  as  long  as  he  lives.  " 

Their  resolution  included  the  following  character¬ 
istic  expression,  'Most  people  already  know  him 
as  a  most  beautiful  old  gentleman  of  over  80 
years.  After  two  active  years  of  service  in 
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At  Sanford,  Florida 


this  pastorate  he  went  to  Florida  to  be  with  his 
younger  son,  George  O.  He  was  soon  besought 
to  become  pastor  near  Sanford,  and  there  he 
preached  regularly  until  85  years  of  age.  Re¬ 
ports  of  his  preaching  when  85  years  of  age 
reveal  the  unceasing  vigor  of  his  spirit,  and 
there  are  such  words  as  these,  "Those  so 
fortunate  as  to  hear  Dr.  Swartz*  sermon  Sunday 
morning  greatly  enjoyed  his  discourse.  Paul's 
work  at  Ephesus  was  his  theme,  and  his  des¬ 
criptions  of  the  great  apostle  Paul  and  the  won¬ 
derful,  wealthy,  ancient  city  of  Ephesus,  as 
Paul  saw  it,  were  very  realistic  and  very  im¬ 
pressive.  " 

The  New  York  Observer  of  Sept.  21,  1905, 
says,  "The  Rev.  Joel  Swartz,  D.  D.  ,  of  Devon, 
Pa.  ,  as  esteemed  contributor  to  the  columns 
of  the  Observer  has  passed  his  78th  birthday. 
Like  Dr.  Cuyler  instead  of  stumbling  across 
the  "dead  line"  he  has  kicked  it  out  of  the  way. 

If  there  be  a  dead  line  in  the  ministry  Joel 
Swartz  has  not  reached  it,  nor  will  he  reach  it 
if  health  continues.". 

The  Pennsylvania  Met  ho di st.  May  3rd,  1894, 
writes  of  him,  "Through  all  these  years  we  have 
known  in  advance  of  any  utterance^ of  his,  just 
where  we  might  expect  to  find  him  on  all  ques¬ 
tions  of  right  and  wrong.  We  have  never  been 
disappointed.  Further  than  this,  while  as  tender 
in  his  feelings  as  a  woman  and  as  broad  in  his 
catholicity  as  the  most  pronounced  latitudinarian 
could  desire- -we  mean  as  far  as  toleration  for 
others*  views  are  concerned-  -  he  has  never  failed 
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At  Sanford,  Florida 


to  have  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  He  has 
stood  as  an  advocate  in  Prohibition  Conventions, 
he  has  wielded  his  trenchant  and  facile  pen  for 
the  press  in  both  prose  and  poetry,  he  has 
dared  to  vote  and  work  for  Prohibition  when 
his  brethren  of  the  ministry'  and  laity  have 
stood  almost  solidly  against  him,  and  amid  it 
all  has  'kept  sweet*.  The  spiritually  minded 
of  all  denominations  will  agree  that  there  was 
ample  ground  for  his  warfare  upon  'ritualism', 
'formalism',  and  1  sacr ament alism' .  n 

At  a  meeting  of  the  General  Synod  the  press 
refers  to  Joel  Swartz  as  r,Mild  in  manner,  sel¬ 
dom  getting  into  an  argument,  but  when  he  does, 
his  opponent  might  as  well  give  it  up.  ,f 

From  the  Ministerial  Association  in  1897, 

The  sun  is  sure  to  shine  wherever  Dr.  Swartz 
is,  for  he  has  the  mind  of  the  Master,  his 
counsels  timely,  his  remarks  on  any  topic  of 
discussion  clear  and  fresh,  his  prayers  a  bene¬ 
diction.  n  Again  elsewhere,  "He  must  have  been 
born  in  high  day  when  the  sun  was  scattering 
rays  of  light  and  cheer  all  around,  a  good  deal 
of  which  fell  upon  his  face.  n 

In  the  early  years  of  his  ministry  when  he 
left  the  Old  School  Lutheran  Church  denomina¬ 
tion  because  of  its  high  and  close  church  ideas, 
exclusive  and  rigid  orthodoxy.  Dr.  Kurtz,  Edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Lutheran  Observer  was  asked  if  he 
knew  anything  about  a  young  minister  out  in 
Ohio  who  had  a  conflict  with  the  Old  Joint 
Synod  Lutherans.  Dr.  Kurtz  replied,  nI  do  not 
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Campaigning  for  Prohibition 


know  him*  but  I  believe  a  young  man  able  to 
stand  up  against  that  bigoted  body  and  take 
their  censure  and  discipline  is  about  the  kind 
of  a  man  you  want  here.  n  The  result  was  he 
was  unanimously  called  to  become  pastor  of 
the  Second  Lutheran  Church  of  Baltimore.,  Md.  * 
after  they  had  heard  17  candidates. 

During  the  campaign  for  the  State  Constitu¬ 
tional  Amendment  for  Prohibition  in  Pennsylvan¬ 
ia*  the  following  incident  will  illustrate  some  of 
the  hindrances  used  by  opponents  of  the  cause. 

Father  as  one  of  the  state  speakers  was 
asked  to  address  a  meeting  in  one  of  the  larger 
northern  towns.  Arriving  at  the  hall  at  the 
hour  of  the  meeting  a  noisy  band-practice  was 
going  on  next  door.  He  was  told  that  nthe 
band  had  been  engaged  to  practice  that  evening 
especially  to  disturb  the  temperance  meeting.  n 
Father’s  spirit  and  magnetism  were  equal  to 
the  occasion.  He  went  in  to  the  band  room, 
met  incidentally  the  cornetist*  talked  with  him* 
admired  his  instrument*  told  him  he  also  play¬ 
ed  the  cornet*  and  met  the  other  players.  Then 
he  invited  them  all  to  come  in  to  the  temperence 
meeting.  They  accepted  the  invitation*  closed 
their  practice*  and  coming  in  a  body  to  the  hall 
with  interest*  furnished  acceptable  music  for 
the  prohibition  meeting. 
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Fun  and  Laughter 


All  the  family  circle  will  remember  father's 
love  of  fun  and  laughter,  his  gay  stories  and 
humor,  his  inimitable  frolics  and  antics  with 
the  children.  Father's  laughter  was  contagious. 

I  recall  an  extemporaneous  valentine  Joel  H. 
sent  to  Aunt  Elizabeth  in  Devon.  Its  rhyming 
was  very  unique.  Father  laughed  till  he  bent 
double,  then  would  say  nread  it  again  !n 

The  grandsons  and  granddaughter  as  they 
brought  their  Latin,  Virgil,  and  Cicero  trans¬ 
lations  recall  his  ability  to  quote  whole  para¬ 
graphs  from  memory.  His  mind  was  stored 
richly  with  the  treasures  of  literature  and  life 
which  enhanced  their  many  conversations  to¬ 
gether. 

During  the  last  two  years- -residing  in 
Baltimore  with  his  son  Charles  and  family,  and 
with  release  from  active  work- -he  was  engaged 
in  writing  and  enjoying  the  visits  of  many 
friends.  He  there  completed  a  manuscript  of 
a  small  book  on  "Conversation  and  Good  Talk¬ 
ing.  "  He  wrote  an  extended  poem  entitled 

"In  a  Good  Old  Age, 

As  seen  from  the  sunny  side  of  eighty-four 

And  from  the  eve  of  half  a  decade  more 

So  that  from  points  beyond  fourscore  and 
four 

Is  told  how  life  in  retrospect  appears". 

A  review  of  the  poem  says  "It  is  a  fine 
commentary  on  Cicero's  De  Senectute,  but  I 
should  call  this  essay  in  verse- -this  Christian 
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The  Last  Years 


philosophy- -De  Seneetute  Divine*  It  has  some- 
thing  of  the  strong  tonic  quality  of  Rabbi  Ben 
Ezra  when  he  says,,  "Grow  old  along  with  me, 
the  best  is  yet  to  be.  " 

When  the  days  of  enforced  quiet  came  and 
he  spent  much  time  on  his  couch  he  remarked* 
"In  my  dreams  which  are  usually  pleasant*  I 
am  full  of  action  and  I  move  to  and  fro  as  in 
my  youthful  days.  I  never  dream  X  am  in  the 
house  or  an  invalid.  I  have  the  use  of  my 
powers  and  ease  of  action  as  X  had  in  my 
youthful  days.  X  often  go  to  church*  am  cord¬ 
ially  greeted  and  am  invited  to  take  a  part  in 
the  service  which  X  seem  to  do  with  fitness 
and  acceptance.  X  often  seem  to  meet  members 
of  our  household  band  and  friends.  X  have  a 
great  deal  of  pleasant  outdoor  life.  If  X  lived 
now  only  a  bodily  life*  it  would  be  poor  indeed.  " 
He  wrote  a  letter  to  daughter  after  making  one 
move*  telling  her*  "Last  night  X  dreamed  X  was 
walking  through  a  large  open  field*  threaded  with 
many  paths.  It  was  at  the  close  of  the  day. 

The  setting  sun  cast  its  glinting  light  through  the 
forest  on  my  right.  As  X  went  on  a  sense  of 
.such  vastness  and  richness  spread  before  me 
that  X  said*  H  wish  you  were  with  me.  8  X  jour¬ 
neyed  on  alone  with  great  pleasure.  As  the 
shadows  of  the  evening  began  to  fall  on  the 
landscape  X  found  myself  getting  into  the  city 
with  the  lights  of  the  streets.  " 

On  another  morning*  waking*  he  said*  "These 
early  hours  I  have  listened  to  the  remembrance 
of  the  music  of  thug  Messiah.  "  Father  was  very 
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A  Dream  of  Death 


familiar  with  this  oratorio;  it  was  sung  by  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  at  Williamsport. 
Father  played  his  flute  with  other  musicians  in 
the  town  orchestra,  as  daughter  was  one  of 
the  chorus  members. 


Father's  Wonderful  Dream  about  Death 

More  than  a  month  before  father  passed  on 
to  the  eternal  city,  one  afternoon  he  had  bden 
reading  of  Christ's  visit  to  the  sorrowing 
sisters  Mary  and  Martha  at  Bethany.  The 
record  of  which  is  in  the  11th  chapter  of  John. 
Jesus  had  received  the  announcement  "Lord,, 
whom  thou  lovest  is  sick.  "  Then  follows  his 
comforting  words  to  Martha,  nThy  brother 
shall  rise  again.  11 

Next  morning  when  father  wakened  he  said 
to  Mother  and  to  Elizabeth,  "I  had  the  best 
sleep  last  night  I  have  had  in  months.  ff  Mother 
replied,  "You  have  had  some  pretty  good  ones 
in  that  time.  "  He  said,  rrYes,  I  know,  but 
this  was  the  best!"  "I  had  the  'sleep  of  the 
just'  and  such  a  wonderful  dream,  so  remark¬ 
able  it  was  not  only  a  dream  but  a  glorious 
experience.  I  died  as  far  as  I  shall  ever  die. 

I  was  conducted  through  the  valley  and  the 
shadow  to  a  realm  of  such  vastness  and  beauty 
as  the  eye  hath  not  seen  or  the  ear  heard  or 
conceived  in  the  heart  of  man.  Death  was  past- 
my  mortal  had  become  an  immortal  life.  I 
was  changed,  was  at  home  with  the  Lord.  My 
rapture  was  inexpressible.  Such'  was,  in  brief. 
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The  Dream  of  Mother 


my  dream  n 

The  Dream 

I  thought  mother  was  going  out  and  she  came 
to  me  as  her  custom  is  to  regret  I  could  not  go 
with  her.  I  said,,  r,l  regret  it  too*  but  let  not 
that  hinder  your  pleasure  .  n 

While  she  was  away  I  fell  asleep  and 
thought  I  was  wakened  by  hearing  her  crying 
at  the  front  door.  I  went  to  open  it  for  her 
with  regrets  and  apologies  that  I  did  not  hear 
her  sooner.  She  said,  rrIt  is  all  right  now.  n 
Then  I  found  myself  getting  away  from  her.  It 
seemed  I  was  out  walking  on  a  country  path 
edged  with  tall  trees;  the  branches  were  low. 

I  heard  mother  calling  me  to  come  back.  I 
told  her  I  could  not;  that  she  should  come  with 
me, 


I  walked  on  till  I  came  to  the  border  of  the 
forest  and  a  deep  gorge.  Below  me  was  a 
valley  and  through  it  ran  a  bright  stream.  I 
turned  to  go  down  when  I  was  met  by  someone 
who  said  he  would  guide  me,  I  seemed  to  know 
him  as  my  old  friend  and  brother-  in-law  Henry 
Copehover,  though  I  felt  !twas  not  sure.  As 
we  went  by  the  steep  places,  at  times  he  almost 
lifted  me  over  them  till  at  last  we  reached  the 
Valley. 

It  was  covered  with  a  beautiful  verdure  of 
green  bordered  by  the  steep  declivity  over 
which  I  had  passed  on  the  one  side.  There  rose 
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Arise  and  Depart 


on  the  other  side  another  less  rugged  and  less 
steep. 

I  felt  inclined  to  stay  where  I  was,  but  I 
heard  my  guide  say,  nLet  us  arise  and  depart 
for  this  is  not  your  rest.  "  He  led  me  to  the 
border  of  the  bright  stream  which  ran  through 
the  valley.  I  said  to  him,  nHow  shall  we  cross 
this  stream  ?"  He  answered,  "I  will  pilot  you 
over  ,  and  led  me  to  a  frail  bridge  over  which 
we  passed  together,  he  guarding  and  sustaining 
my  faltering  steps. 

We  began  ascending  the  hill  on  the  other 
side.  When  we  reached  the  summit  I  said  to 
Henry,  "I  cannot  see,  I  cannot  hear.  n  He  re- 
plied,  "you  have  other  powers.  We  look  not  at 
the  things  that  are  seen,  the  things  that  are 
seen  are  temporal,  the  things  that  are  not  seen 
are  eternal.  I  found  all  my  perceptions  intensi¬ 
fied  and  before  me  opened  a  glorious  landscape. 
He  took  me  to  a  mansion  of  great  strength  and 
elegance  that  he  said  was  mine.  I  walked  on 
the  broad  outer  porch.  A  calm  gliding  river 

on  the  northwest.  The  banks  were  covered 
with  shrubbery  and  flowers  and  far  to  the  west 

stretched  a  scene  of  marvelous  space  and 
beauty. 

As  I  contemplated  the  situation  "mother" 
appeared  suddenly  beside  me,  clad  in  her  wed¬ 
ding  dress,  of  such  radiant  form  and  beauty  I 
threw  my  arms  around  her  in  angelic  rapture. 

I  asked  her  "how  she  came?"  She  said,  "I 
do  not  know,  I  am  here.  "  That  satisfied  me. 
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As  I  pondered  upon  it  all  Christ’s  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Martha  came  to  me,  "Lord,  if  thou 
hadst  been  here  my  brother  had  not  died.  M 
Jesus  said  unto  her,  nThy  brother  shall  rise 
again,  he  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were 
dead,  yet  shall  he  live.  n  I  felt  I  am  believing 
in  Him,  and  with  that  faith,  am  not  dead,  but 
living.  Christ  saith,  "I  am  the  resurrection 
and  the  life.  n 

During  all  the  last  week  of  his  life  he  was 
serene,  full  of  consciousness  and  response  to 
all  around  him.  I  said  to  him,  "Father,  you 
are  proving  the  fullness  of  serenity.  "  He  re¬ 
plied,  "Thank  you.  "  Reading  to  him  a  letter 
received  from  a  friend  who  spoke  of  his  "sunni¬ 
ness"  he  said,  "Any  sunniness  in  me  is  from 
the  light  of  Jesus  shining  through  me.  "  Waking 
in  the  night  for  a  drink  of  water,  mother  gave 
it  to  him.  He  could  take  only  a  little,  then  he 
looked  into  her  face,  comfortingly  saying, 

"Jesus  will  give  me  to  drink  freely  of  the  water 
of  life.  " 

The  afternoon  before  he  passed  on  Elizabeth 
read  a  while  to  him.  In  reading  "Bryant's 
Evening  Wind"  she  pronounced  in  the  line,  "The 
scorched  wind.  "  Father's  perfect  hearing  said, 
"scorched,  dearie.  " 

The  next  morning  while  Charles  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  go  to  the  University  it  was  noticed 
that  father  was  not  breathing  as  usual,  though 
responsive  to  us  as  we  moved  about. 
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The  Family  Gathers 


Soon  we  all  were  beside  him.  As  Joel  and 
William,  grandsons,  also  entered  the  room  and 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  father  smiled  his 
recognition  and  noticed  us  all.  Mother  was  be¬ 
side  him,  serene  in  her  wonderful  way  and 
ready  for  her  ever  dear  ministry  to  him.  He 
asked  her  to  "lift  the  cover  a  little".  He  put 
Ms  hand  on  mine  as  I  sat  near  and  said,  "Daugh¬ 
ter  .  -  Charles  and  Elizabeth  were  both  near. 

In  a  moment  father  said,  "Going,  gone ! " 

Charles  offered  a  quiet  prayer  of  thanks  to  God 
for  his  life.  Father  turned  his  head  to  listen 
to  him,  and  we  saw  he  had  received  the  sleep 
of  God.  He  was  conscious  to  the  last  moment  of 
his  life,  so  serene  in  love  and  faith  as  he  pass¬ 
ed  on,  we  could  none  of  us  weep,  but  sat  on 

quietly  and  reverently  as  in  a  few  moments  of 
benediction. 

There  was  no  black  crepe  or  darkened  win¬ 
dows. 

At  the  door  were  hung  Easter  lilies  and 
ferns,  and  flowers  were  placed  nearest  to  him 
by  his  son  William. 

At  the  service  held  in  remembrance,  the 
minister  of  long  acquaintance  spoke  warm  words 
of  "gratitude  for  his  life  and  usefulness  and  for 
his  great  charm.  "  Others  participated.  Then 
was  read  the  lines  of  one  of  Ms  Easter  poems. 

A  Favorite  hymn,  "Love  divine,  all  love  ex¬ 
celling  '  was  sung  by  a  beautiful  voice. 

His  mortal  body  rests  on  a  beautiful  slope 
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Awake  with  God 


to  the  west  in  Cemetery,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
His  spirit  is  awake  with  God. 


BENEDICTION 
Heb.  20?22 

A 


May  that  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep. 
Who  brought  our  Lord  to  life  again. 
Your  hearts  and  minds  in  comfort  keep. 
And  by  His  Spirit  in  you  reign; 

And  through  the  covenant  of  his  blood. 
His  work  of  grace  in  you  fulfill. 

Until,  established  in  all  good. 

You  know  and  do  His  perfect  will; 


And  thus  until  your  wanderings  cease. 
May  He  your  every  step  attend. 

And  bring  you  safe  to  realms  of  peace. 
In  worlds  and  ages  without  end! 

-  p,  100 


a 
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ADELIA  ROSECRANS  SWARTZ 
OUR  MOTHER 

At  the  time  of  preparing  the  typewritten, 
bound  copy  of  father's  Autobiography,  1926. 

Our  mother  is  now  91  years  of  age,  able 
to  go  to  church  regularly,  attends  Missionary, 
Civic  League,  and  Temperance  meetings.  Calls 
on  friends  in  the  neighborhood  and  receives 
calls.  Reads  magazines  and  books.  Has  her 
second  sight,  and  no  dullness  of  hearing.  Is 
well-  in  health  and  spirit  and  has  a  blessed 
comfortable  home  with  Charles  and  Elizabeth, 
all  her  sons  caring  for  her. 

In  late  years  she  has  written  13  manuscript 
books s.of  her  "Girlhood",  "Home  Life", 

"Anxious  Experiences",  "Public  Life"/  "Some 
books  studied'^  "Some  Writing  Done",  "Hymns 
and  Poems  Loved",  "Some  People  Met  and 
Interested  In",  "Old  Letters,  Some  not  old 
from  Kindred  and  friends",  "Somewhat  of 
Ancestry  and  Kindred",  "Some  items  relating 
to.  Joel  Swartz,  and  of  the  children". 

She  is  the  mother,  grandmother,  and  great 
grandmother  of  55  lineal  descendants  all  of 
whom,  except  two,  are  now  living.  They  re¬ 
ceive  her  letters  and  interest  and  return  to  her 
their  affection  and  loyalty. 

She  rejoices  in  all  the  members  of  the 
widened  family.  S.  S  H 

Feb.  24,  1835  -  Jan.  2,  1927 
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B 


DESCENDANTS  OF  JOEL  SWARTZ 
in  the  Christian  Ministry 
or  full-time  Christian  Service 

Rev.  William  Paley  Swartz,  Phd.  1858-1915 
Guntur,  India;  Trenton,  N,  J.  ,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del.  ,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y,  ,  New 
York  City,  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y, 

Rev.  Charles  Kephart  Swartz,  PhD.  1861-1949 
Bellevue,  Ohio,  and  from  1901  Professor 
of  Geology,  John  Hopkins  University,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md. 

Rev.  Herman  Frank  Swartz,  D5  D.  ,  LL.D. 

1871- 

Mansfield,  Mass.  ,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Web¬ 
ster  Groves,  Mo.  ,  Congregational  Board 
of  Home  Missions,  New  York,  N.  Ye ; 
President,  Pacific  School  of  Religion, 
Berkeley,  Cal.  ,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Rev.  Philip  Allen  Swartz,  D.  D.  1889- 

Secretary,  Student  Volunteer  Movement, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  ,  Y.  M.  C.A. ,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Russia,  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y.  ,  Peking 
Union  Medical  College,  China,  Rochester, 
N.  Y,  ,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  La  Grange,  Ill., 
Secretary,  Federal  Council  of  Churches, 
New  York  City,  Ex.  Director,  Friends  of 
Democracy,  New  York  City,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y,  ,  Salem  United  Church,  Rochester, 

N.  Y.  ,  Little  Compton,  R  I. 

Rev.  Charles  Benjamin  Swartz,  D.D.  1890-1951 
Forest  Hills,  N.  Y.  ,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa., 

New  York  City,  Chicago,  Ill.  ,  Galesburg, 
Ill.  ,  Bloomington,  Ill.  ,  Professor  of  Phil¬ 
osophy  and  Religion,  Hanover  college,  Ind. 


DESCENDANTS  OF  JOEL  SWARTZ 
in  the  Christian  Ministry 
or  full-time  Christian  Service 
(continued) 

Rev.  William  Crosby  Swartz,  De  D.  ,  1904- 

Middletown,  N.  Y. ,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y.  , 
University  of  West  Virginia,  Morgantown, 
W.Va.  ,  Executive  of  Presbytery,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Pa. 

Rev.  Philip  Kinsell  Swartz,  M„  A*  1902- 

Ogden,  Utah;  Salonika,  Greece;  Tempe, 
Ariz.  ,  Venice,  Cal. ;  Centralia,  Cal. ; 

Boy  Scouts  of  America,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. ;  Professor,  University  of  Redlands, 
California. 

Rev.  David  Fowler  Swartz,  1924- 

Burns,  No.  Carolina,  Youth  Secretary, 
Presbyterian  Board  of  National  Missions, 
New  York,  NaY„,  Springdale,  Arkansas. 

Rev.  Guthrie  Reed  Swartz,  M0  A.  1926- 
Harwinton,  Conn.  ,  Meriden,  Conn.  , 

Center  Church,  Hartford,  Conn.  ,  Pal¬ 
mer,  Massachusetts. 

***  **  5joJc  $$$ 

Philip  Gleason  Swartz,  M0A0  1919- 

Associate  General  Secretary  of  the 
Yourg  Men's  Christian  Association,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.Y.,  serving  from  1946-1956 


MINISTERIAL  FOREBEARS  OF  THE  SWARTZ 

FAMILY 

Rev.  John  Beach,  b.  1590  (ca.  )  Derbyshire,  Eng. 
Puritan 

Rev.  John  Harriman,  bpt.  1646-1705 

East  Haven,  Conn.  ,  Southampton,  N,  Y.  , 
Elizabeth,  N.  J„ ,  Congregationalist. 

Capt.  Daniel  Rosecrans,  bpt  1737  -1782 

Methodist  lay  preacher,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  , 
Goshen,  N*  Y. ,  Wantage,  N,  J< 

**Rev.  Thomas  Carter,  Woburn,  Mass. 

^Rev.  Samuel  Carter,  1640-1693,  Groton,  Mass. 
**  -  Descent  claimed  but  not  proven 

MINISTERIAL  FOREBEARS  OF  THE  REED- 

SWARTZ  FAMILY 

St.  Arnulf  (also  known  as  Arnoul)  d.  641 

Bishop  of  Metz 

Rev.  Edward  Bulkeley,  1540-1621,  Puritan 

Odell,  County  Bedford,  England,  Chester. 

Rev.  Peter  Bulkeley,  1583-1669,  Puritan 

Founded  Concord,  Mass.  ,  Moderator  of 
first  Church  Council. 

Rev.  Edward  Bulkeley  II.,  1614-1696, 

Marshfield,  Mass.  ,  Concord,  Mass. 

Rev.  John  Wheelwright,  1592-1679 

Lincolnshire,  Eng.  ,  Condemned  for  heresy 
by  Massachusetts  Council,  Exeter,  N.  H. , 
Hampton,  N.  HP ,  Salisbury,  Mass. 

Rev.  Abraham  Pierson,  1608-1678, 

First  Minister,  Southampton,  N,  Y. , 
Branford,  Conn.  ,  founder  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

Rev.  John  Miller,  1605(ca)- 1663, 

Yarmouth,  Mass.  ,  Groton,  Mass. 

Rev.  Daniel  Putnam,  1696-1759, 

North  Reading,  Mass. 

Rev.  Aaron  Putnam,  1733-1813, 

Pomfret  Center,  Conn. 

Rev.  David  Hall,  D„D,  1704-1789,  Sutton,  Mass. 

Rev.  Villeroy  Dibble  Reed,  D,D„,  1815-1901 

Lansingburgh,  N.Y,,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ,  Cam¬ 
den,  N.  J, ,  Vineland,  N,  J . 


This  first  edition  of  the  autobiography 
of  Rev.  Joel  Swartz,  D.  D. ,  a  Virginia  farm¬ 
er's  son  and  plow-boy,  who  became  a  schol- 
ar,  preacher  and  poet  and  founder  of  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  scholars,  educators,  preachers  and 
useful  people  in  a  wide  range  of  vocations, 
is  limited  to  100  volumes. 
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